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SPINOZA AS WORLD GUIDE 
WENDELL "THOMAS I 


[Wendell Thomas was:born in Hardwick, Vermont, in 1890. He 
holds the following degrees: B.Sc., College of the City of New York; S.T.M., 
Union Theological Seminary; and Ph.D., Columbia University. He studied 
m also in London and Oxford on a two-year Travelling Fellowship. 


l He has taught in the University of the Punjab, Lahore; the 
College of the City of New York; the University of Hawaii; and the 
University of „Bridgeport. Sifice 1948 he has concentrated on homestea- 
ding and philosophical! writing in Celo Community (Celo, N. C.), where he 
designed and helped to build'his present home, a dwelling heated mainly 
by sun and earth. His wife is consulting librarian for three counties. 
They have two children.] 


Threats to.mankind today are war-readiness, overpopulation, and the 
destruetion.of settled home-life—named. by Stuart Chase ‘‘bombs,. babies, 
and bulldozers.’’ As resources for meeting these threats we have con- 
temporary natural and social science. and the, world's great religions, 
including the modern faiths known as capitalism, - communism, liberal 
democracy, and libertarianism. 


At first glance these resources seem. to: be a chaotic mess inviting us 
only to cling to one of them in violent opposition to all the others. But 
to thinkers who believe in love, "understanding, co-operation, federation, 
and the like, a common ground must be found, in which all serious view- 

_ points ean somehow be reconciled. 


I Modern faiths worship “the individual," in contrast to the old- 
fashioned faiths which worship “God,” or a cosmic absolute otherwise 
named. Communism is no exception among ‘modern faiths: here too 
“the individual’? is supreme. The state finally ''withers away,” leaving 
‘the individual” free to co-operate in libertarian, or anarchist, fashion. 
This withering is actually taking place in the Soviet Union today—though 
in foreign relations, of course, the communist state is still full of sap. 
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What we need as a starting point for reconciling viewpoints and 
solving world problems is a scientific religious philosophy that resolves 
the opposition between ‘‘God’’ and “the individual." Such a philosophy 
has already been achieved by Benediet Spinoza, the scientific seventeenth- 
century liberal Jewis-Christian theologian. To Spinoza, the individual is 
the absolute universal reality, or substance, known as God or creative 
Nature. What we have called the individual (from the time of Aristotle) 
is really (in, the light of science) the absolute individual in & certain bodily 
form. Bodily forms are infinitely many and mortal and passing; you 
and I are the one and only individual in two different bodies. : 


The great defect in’ Spinoza’s, world-view, which he himself tendet 
to recognize toward the end of his incomplete life, was a ‘‘determinism”’ 
based on the mechanistic science of his day, three hundred years before 
ours. But he did try to integrate the most up-to-date science with 
religion, and he did reject the absurd notion of creation “out of nothing.” 
If in Spinoza's philosophy we replace the obsolete mechanistic world- 
view with Einstein's non-mechanistie world-view, we shall have a liberal 
Jewish-Christian and universal theology fit to guide any thinking human 
being of any race, class, or religious background in his attempt to solve 
the world’s problems. 


, 


‘Spinoza is one of those great men,” wrote Santayana, “whose 
eminence grows more obvious with the lapse of years." His daring 
system is one of the most consistent that has ever been framed. The 
remarkable unity of his thought was achieved through the key heresy 
that God has a body—namely, the entire moving cosmos of bodies. 
Though he believed Jesus to be ''the, mouthpiece of God," he rejected 
the ecclesiastical notion of the soul as separate from God and opposed 
io the natural world. 

Spinoza died at an enrly age with his masterpiece, the Ethics, still 
in manuscript form, and his other works almost entirely ignored; but a 
century. later his thought appealed to a nature-loving, emancipated 
German group including Novalis and Herder, and has from then on 
intrigued rational religious thinkers and doers. 

Tf Spinoza were’ living today, he would doubtless, as in his native 
century, be a gentle and thoughtful student of religion, a genial neighbour, 
warm-hearted patriot, and assiduous correspondent who would decline a 
chair of philosophy at a well-established university in order to preserve’ 
his freedom to think and communicate. He would be well-grounded in 
Judaism, with its main doctrine of an omnipresent and omnipotent 
creator, would revere the teachings of that complete and thorough Jew, 
Jesus of Nazareth, would respect the synagogue and the. church, and. 
would eagerly assimilate the latest in biblical criticism and scientific . 


philosophy. 
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The recent revolution from mechanism to 'non-mechanism in physies, 
and from dualism to a unitive view in biology, has given rise to two 
great new, concepts that Spinoza would presumably work into his religious 
view:  Einstein's concept of space having “both mathematical and 
physical properties’; and the pow well-known concept of creative or 
emergent evolution popularized by Bergson, Lloyd Morgan, and others. 


While making more of the creative process than he used, to, Spinoza 
would continue to stress appreciation as he formerly did. His dictum 
would be that anyone in any country and of any .sectarian background 
is invited. to realize that he is of one divine soul with all bodies in the 
cosmos, and of one human form with men of all races and cultures. He 
would continue to believe and to preach that creative control of the 
emotions, including personal discipline and social reform, follows from this 
universal appreciation of existence which is both scientific and deeply 
religious. . 

“Intellectual love toward God is the very love of God with which 
God loves himself." Since the human form is of God, “it follows that 
God, in so far as he loves himself, loves men. . . . From this we clearly . 
understand in what consists our salvation, blessedness or liberty, 


` namely, in the constant and eternal love for God, or in the love of God 


for men." 
* * * 


Impressed by the current existentialist vogue, Etienne Gilson has 
declared that Sajpt Thomas Aquinas, the official theologian of the 
Catholic church, was really an existentialist. If so, Spinoza was un- 
doubtedly more so. With Saint Thomas the world was created in addi- 
tion to God’s supposedly complete or perfect existence; with Spinoza the 
world was created within God as well as by. and for God. Spionza’s 


' existentialism was thus naturalistic and unitive; that of Saint Thomas 


and the presept-day ‘‘existentialist theologians” is more or less super- 
naturalistic and dualistic. : l : 

What distinguishes Spinoza’s theology is the relation of the cosmos 
to “God or Nature." Following thé ninth-century Trish bishop Eriugena, 
he thought of the cosmos as natura naturata, or ‘nature created," and 
of God as natura naturans, or “nature creative." Thus all created 
things, declared Spinoza, are modifications of Nature, or God, which 
express “the power of God whereby God,is and acts.” 

‘The relation of the cosmos to God is one of modes to substance, 
means to end, and effects to eternal cause. ` AS substance, God is -the 
ground of existence. As end, God is the peaceful yet active ‘goal of 
desire. As eternal cause, God is the sole individual, self, or active 
material soul. Thus the substantial soul desires to enjoy its peaceful 
gelf—through time and the world. You and I, to put it simply, are- the 
divine soul in human form. The human form is mot a mere single body 
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and mind:: it is many bodies in community with each other and with 
bodies of the environing natural world. So every person is the common 
individual is ecological community form. As bodies transact, personali- 
ties intermesh—''we are members one of another’’—but we are all funda- 
mentally the one soul, God, or Nature. 


A twentieth-century Spinoza would be acquainted with physical 
field theory, Minkowski’s unification of space and time metrical systems, 
the gist of the special and the general theory of relativity, and: Riemaun’s 
spherical geometry. Einstein once confessed that he believed in ''Spinoza's 
God." . Today Spinoza would likely confess to a belief in Binstein’s 
active real space which, in Einstein's words, “has eaten up matter." 
. That is, material particles and compound bodies up to stars and galaxies, 
or up to human bodies in the most complex culture and civilization, are 
but modes of the active real space, or comprehensive individual, that 
is God. - 

In view of today's concept of cosmic evolution with its emergence of 
particles and larger organie bodies through “material waves” and gravita- 
tion, and their dissipation and absorption through electromagnetic radia- 
tion, Spinoza would laugh at his former talk of “God's: eternal decrees” 
aroused by deterministic seventeenth-century science. He would then 
work out a philosophy showing how God, as all-comprehending space, 
might create and appreciate the cosmos progressively through evolution. 

The God of Spinoza loves, acts, and thinks. To be is to love, or 
enjoy, one’s eternal, or spatial, self. To enjoy is to perform a com- 
plete dynamic configuration (emergent evolution, or thinking) within. the 
stable. self from self-beginning to self-end. This process of love, action, 
or thinking involves both creation, or centripetal orgahization of bodies, 
and appreciation, in which bodies are absorbed by the self through centri- 
fugal radiation. 

The evolving cosmos is characterized by this metabolism of contrac- 
tion and expansion, tension and relaxation, growing and serving, produc- 
tion and consumption, centralization and decentralization. . In the human 
field creative enterprise may or may not call for the centralized co-opera- 
tion of many bodies; but appreciation of enterprise calls for mass con- 
sumption in surrounding small communities and. private, families: enjoy: 
ing the natural world. 


* * * 


Spinoza shared with the ancient scientific philosopher Anaximander 
and the ninth-century heretic Eriugena the power to intuit existence in a 
way that was later confirmed by patient and self-correcting scientific 
research. Our new conceptions ‘of space, time, and corpuscular matter 
—so new, indeed, that professional philosophers and theologians are 
scarcely aware of them—these conceptions were anticipated- by Spinoza 
in his view of bodies as forms of one spatial substane, one causal soul. 
Thus body, strictly speaking, does not act. Nor is there any particular 
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soul or “mind” to which action can be ascribed. Every act is performed 
by the one soul, which is none other than, the omnipotent God’ of Judaism, 
Islam, and Unitarianism scientifically understood as active real space 
energizing through time. Spinoza seems to have been influenced, 
remotely, by Advaita Vedanta. i 


I Innocent of the theoretical revolution that underlies our new amaz- 
ing technology, the man on the street, and too often the theologian or 
the philosopher, clings to the primitive animistic view that every human 
body contains a detachable private soul or “mind” which is separate and 
distinet from a heavenly “mind” called God. We are so habituated to. 
this animism that we find it difficult to imagine human experience occur- 
ring within a soul, self, or individual wider and deeper than the body. 
We should know, however, that every body, human or non-human, 
is surrounded by an existent physical field to which it is intdgral—in fact, 
through which it has been created and is being currently maintained; and 
through which the inclusive self has the familiar experience of the body. 
The cosmic movement called time may be explained in terms of field and 
body. Out there in the field coming toward body time is future; packed - 
down layer upon layer in the body time is past; the transaction between 
field and body is the turbulent, unpredictable conscious present. Our 
eternal self underlies all three phases. Our enjoyment is to experience ` 
our peaeeful self through appreciated creation -in time. 

If Spionza were living today, he would look with respect on the 
nineteenth-century legislative maxim of Bentham and the Mills: “the 
greatest happiness for the greatest number." But he would deplore its 
primitive animistic assumption of many separate human. individuals, each 
supposedly moving about with an’ acquisitive small private mind located 
in his small private body. He would say, there is one thing needful, 
but tremendously needful, in religion, education, and government: 
appreciation—scientific appreciation to control. tumultuous activity. Most 
of all we need the scientific intuition that all cosmic. bodies are of one 
. soul, and all human bodies of one form which is creative mutuality and 
co-operation through articulate language. That is why man is the most 
powerful animal on earth. i . "E i 

“When we reflect that men without mutual help, or the aid of 
reason, must needs live most miserably . . . we shall plainly see that 
men must necessarily come to'an agreement to live together as securely 
and well as possible if they are to enjoy, as a whole, the rights which 
naturally belong to them as individuals . . : Their life should be . . . 
conditioned . . . by the power and will of the whole... They must, 
therefore, firmly decree and establish that they will be guided in every- 
thing by reason...” By "reason" Spinoza meant the language of 
comprehensive considerate love. i I ; 
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Only in America is there so much talk abdut the individual being 
sovereign, supreme, or of infinite worth, with so much confusion as to 
what the individual really is. The so-called individual would seem to be 
the White adult male American, especially if he is a big businessman, 
politician, or brass hat, who will fight to the death, if necessary (using 
the nation’s arms and manpower) for his individual rights and freedom 
to do what he will. How many Americans realize that the word ‘‘indivi- 
dual” does not occur in the Declaration of Independence or the Consti- 
tion—or the. Bible? : 

When Spinoza spoke of rights naturally belonging to “individuals” 
he was using customary political language. According to his view of 
reality, however, these “individuals” are really the one individual expressed 
in the several bodily members first of the kinship group and then of the 
wider community which might be a state. Herder understood that 
Spinoza’s “individual” was really the underlying or indwelling whole 
that includes the bodily members of society known popularly as 
"individuals." Wrote Herder: f 

“The single and eternal principle of individuality I see, in the 
system of our philosopher [Spinoza], developed along a path which leads 
to our innermost self. The more fife and reality—that is, the more 
intelligent, mighty, perfect energy—-a being has for the preservation of a 
whole which he feels belongs to him, and to which he commits himself 
inwardly and entirely, the more he is an individual, a self.’’ 

Spinoza today would be happy to approve Kant’s declaration that 
the individual is an ''end-in-itself," and thus sovereign, supreme, or of 
infinite worth. He would, however, seek to correcb:our popular mis- 
understanding by pointing out that a sovereign individual cannot logically 
be a member of society, but must include its members as.their common 
natural soul exercising “reason,” or comprehensive considerate love. 

This soul enjoys itself by aiming at peace through: appreciation of 
what it creates. In the creative process multitudes of bodies are pro- 
duced, no two of which are identical in form, though all are.identical 
in their underlying Nature. In so far as we are: committed ‘inwardly 
and entirely" to the whole cosmic individual, we -will be. eager to see 
that each living body has the right to exercise its peculiar native gifts in 
harmony with others of the community. The genius of liberal religious 
democracy is to insist that- the rights.of any be extended to all., I 


* * * 


Current existentialism understands that man is not a mere perceiver 
of the ‘material universe but a complex emotional being with vital 
problems. Contrary to the textbook profile of Spinoza as dealing in cold 
superhuman abstractions, the real Spinoza was a warm-hearted Jewish- 
Christian preacher who devoted over half of his masterpiece, the Ethics, 
to a psychological study of human emotions. Far from relying on 
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intellect alone, Spinoza declared, “An emotion can neither be hindered 
nor removed save by a contrary emotion."  Leafing through his writings, 
one comes across the following: - 

“By emotion I understand the modifications of the body by which 
the power of action in' the body is increased or diminished. * * * If 
anyone has been affected by another person of 8 class or nation different 
to his own. . he will love or hate not only that person, but all of 
that class or atia. * * * Different men can be affected by one and 
the same object in different manners, and one and the same man can be. 
affected by one and the same object in different ways at different times. 
* * * By good I understand that which we certainly know to be useful 
to us. But by bad..... that whieh we certainly know will prevent 
us from partaking any good. * * * By virtue and power I understand 
the same thing. * * * *Blessedness is not the reward of virtue buf 
virtue itself. * * * Whatever is conducive of the common society of 
men, or whatever brings it about that men live in peace and agreement, 
is useful. * * * Hatred is increased by reciprocal hatred, and, on 
the other hand, can be destroyed by love. * * * He who lives under 
the guidance of reason endeavors as much as possible to repay his fellow’s. 
hatred, rage, contempt, ete., with love and nobleness.'' 

Spinoza founded no school of psychology in the manner of Titchener, 
Watson, or Freud. But his general point of view has been represented 
by such psychological thinkers as George Herbert Mead, Wolfgang Kohler, 
Tra Progoff, Harry Stack Sullivan, and Martin Buber. Here the remedy 
for a psychological breakdown is to restore or lead the patient to genuine 
community life where mutual aid is the norm and each member is 
encouraged to take a motherly attitude toward the others. In the practice 
and theory of this life will arise the . self-knowledge, appreciation, and 
creative power that is absolute good. ` 

Spinozistic psychology applies also to corporate bodies such as nations, 
The world powers are apparently on the verge of a breakdown owing to 


their cultivation of such’ devisive, or weakening, emotions as pride, fear, ^ 


derision, and indignation instead of the unifying,'or strengthening, emo- 
tions of benevolence, confidencé, gratitude, and devotion. Spinoza 
believed in a liberal and non-violent. political state whose members would 
` be guided by reason, or considerate love, occasionally exercised through . 
threats of non-violent action against law-breakers. In the present world... 
situation a present Spinoza would doubtless urge the creation of such a . 
state on a global scale. In the process of creating a liberal world- state, 

we could doubtless attack with some confidence the appalling threats of 
war-preparation, overpopulation, and the destruction of settled hame-life. 





ABSOLUTE AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


Dr. DEVAPRASAD BHATTACHARYA, M.A., D.Pain. (Cat.) 
Sripat Singh College, Jiaganj. 


-— According to Advaitism the entire worid of subject and object 
Works under name and form "which are the products ofi ignorance 
(ajňâna). Names and forms are changing phas3s and are con- 
tradicted. ‘They cannot be the. absolute reality of subject and object 
and are thus set down as anirvácya and mithyà. But there is 4 
real and, strictly speaking, unrelated ground behind the mithya 
anirvacaniya names and forms, This rock-seated unrelated ground 
is^no other than the bare Existence of which the quint-essence 
is all consciousnass and Bliss. By destroying tha two-fold veil of 
Ignorance by know! ledge the Advaitic Being and Existence can be ` 
reached. The first kind of veil withholds all ways of knowing. 
Knowing freed froni this veil and obstruction is called Existence. 
It may be admitte] on all hands that an Existence which is nət 
consciousness at the same time has no evidence in its favour. So 
Existence must be one with Consciousness. The other kind of 
veil clouds perception. Absence of this veil is Consciousness, mani- 
festness and self-luminosity, And in this connexion it may also 
be noted that because of the indivisibility and the absence of any 
genuine connexion with anything by way of subsumption Existence 
should. not be interpreted as genus and as such the point that 
consciousness is one with some genus does not arise at all, (Vide 
also, Ajñànam Vaijitya-dvayavat tatraikam pramámá:rasy&bhibhávyatà 
vachhedakamanyat ca pratyaksa pramáyá eva, ta-tradya vaijátya 
visistajfianasyabhavavisista caitanyam  astitva sattádiéabdairvyavah- 
 riyate, dvitiyavaijatya Visistájfiànábháva-Visistam tu caitanyam-bbana 
Spurtyadi Sabdair Vyavabriyate—A dvaita Siddhantavidyotans, Benares, 
1934, pp. 44-45). ` Freedom is the Essence of Bliss. Being 
Consciousness is beyond the veil of Ignorance which i is all botidage. 
If Being-Conscióugness is not in any bondage, then it has to be 
admitted that Being. Consciousness is also absolute freedom meaning 
absolute Dliss.. Being-Consciousness i is not ‘Anandamaya’ but Ananda 
itself (cf. Ananda Pracuratvam ca  Brahmano manusyatvádára- 
bhyottarasminnultarasmin sthána Sataguna Ananda itynktvà Brahma 
nandasya niratisayatvàvadháranát. Tasmát Prácuryárthe 'mayat'.— 
Brahma Sutra, S&mkar Bhágya, 1. 1. 13). Now the conclusion 
follows that as the Being-Consciousness-Bliss is the Absolute Reality 
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of the world of the Subject and ihe Object, the individual cannot 

stand as a separate second Reality by the side of the Absolute 
Brahman. The true: essence of the individual must be one and the 
same with the Absolute Brahman. To this effect it has again and 


` again been inculcated in the Upanisads ''"Tattvamasi"—Thou art 


That. Samkar points out clearly if the Absolute Reality is non- 
dual (and it must be non-dual), there cannot be world and indivi- 
dual as separate realities. Absolute Brahman must therefore, be 
the absolute reality of the world and the individual (cf. Sati 
Prapance jive vádvaitatvam Brahmanah kutah, atastayorakhandatvame- 
katvam Srutisammatam—Sarvavedantasiddhanta ^ Sára.Samgraha— 
Tarkabhugan and Sastri Sl. 737). 

Now with this prolegomena we may begin our devion from 
the side of the object. Were everything anirvacya we could nof 
set down the anirvácya as anjrvacya. There is the. Being-Conscious- 
ness-Bliss, ‘the ultimate Reality and in view of that the world is 
anirvacya. On the side of the object, however, the pure Being 
stands undoubted and uncontradicted. So that. which cannot be 
negated or doubted on the side of the object is the pure Being. 
If any doubt occurs at all with regard to the pure Being then 
that doubt.comes to be the Being and Reality. If the doubt be 
an illusion or a figment of imagination, then that doubt or illusion 
will come to be the ultimate truth and reality. The Opponent 
denies the Being only by contrasting if with non-Being. But in 
so doing Non-Being comes to be foundational, The Advaitin does 
not understand the sense in which Being can be contrasted with 
Non-Being (which is not, t.e., Sky-flower). Moreover, in contrasting 
Being with Non-Being, Non-Being. will come to seize the position 
of Being. But this courts the fallacy of self-contradiction. In 
other words, at least the thought of the likelihood of the void is 
not .non-entity. Being cannot be denied. It may be interesting 
to note the similarity. of the Advaitie view with what Dr. Mc, 
Taggart opines on Being. ''If the Sceptic should say. I deny that 
anything exists, or ‘I doubt whether anything exists’ does not this 
assertion involve his own existence and so prove that something 
does exist ? If, like Hume he should deny the Reality of the 
self, then his statement will take the form that the existence of 
anything is denied or doubted. And this will involve the existence, 
some how and somewhere, of the denial and the doubt. If it be 
said that the denial or the doubt is as illusory as the self, 
that involves this existence of illusion, And if it should be said 
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that the existence of this illusion is again an illusion, and so on, 
at the ead of the chain there must come an illusion, which is 
really an illusion, and which therefore really exists. And a simila 
argument is applicable in the case of a thinker who should simply 
contemplate the’ question, whether anything does exist, without 
either affirming it, denying it or. doubting it'"' Being however, is 
not immanent in the world as the cause is immanent in the effect. 
There. Being is ananugaiavyávrita. Being cannot be an exterior or 
surfacé appearance or mediated by anything else. Being is immedi- 
ate and the inmost, Pratyak. Being ‘is Svatahsiddha and it has ~ 
no: necessity to work under Time and Space which are indicative 
of the limitation, division, Succession, remoteness or contiguity in 
‘appearance and are therefore Avidyaka. Being is always in itself 
and. not for anything. That which changes or is contradicted is 
only màyic and anirvacaniya. So Being or Sat must be Kütastha and 
- aparinámi. It shines beyond and behind the triputi—jiiana, jñeya and 
jüatà. Tt has no attribute whatsoever.? Being is not the other or the 
negative of Pure knowledge, on the contrary, Pure Being is One and 
the same with Pure Consciousness. The other of Being is not-Being ; 
and not-Being is not. If the Pure Consciousness is. not-Beiny, 
then Pure Consciousness would come down to the level of non-Being 
‘and Consciousness would be simply not. But without courting flagrant 
contradiction it cannot at all be maintained that Pure Cousciousness 
is simply not or nothing. So says Vacaspati in Bhámati (N.S. Edn., 
p. 25.) “avadhité Svayam Prakáéitaiva Satta, sà ca svarupameva 
cidátmanab". Being can never be the predicate related to a subject. 
Predication is possible only by divorcing the subject from the predicate. 
But it will be entirely meaningless to divorce the Being from the 
Subject which is other than Being, i.e., non-Being. Being is not even 
an objective content and hence its negation, t.e., not-Being is not a 
f necessity for thought. Prof. Málkáni* says: “Being is not a thing 
which we may suppose to be or not to be. Nor is it dependent upon 
experience in the sense in which all objective existents are, and 
include or exclude each other. This then we may well call pure or 
universal Being. There is no inherent limitation in it which may 
lead to the opposite concept of non-Being. Opposition and negation 
themselves imply it.” In fact, as we have already pointed out, the 


1 Vide Mc.Taggart, Nature of Existence, pp. 57-59. 

2 Vide Dr. Upadhyeya— Lights on Vedánta. 

3 IR. Malkéni—Pupers on Being, Existence, Philosophical Quarterly, April and 
July, 1925, 
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affirmation of Being is the self-affirmation. and it has no ulterior 
purpose to serve. The moment we cease to think of Being and 
Existence as an object, we refrain also from ‘asking what is that 
which is or exists and how does it exist oris. tis only when we 
cease to think of Being and Existence as an object, i.e., that which 
exists as an object that we shall find not only the two ideas of ‘That 
which exists” and how it exists as separable but also as incomparable. 
Pure Being or Existence does not exist as such and such that is as 
an obiect. And that which is such and such cannot have in it the 
intrinsic character of Being which is pure and simple. 
Parmenidean Being is, according to some, a close approximation 
to the Advaitie Being. According to Jacob! the Parmenidean Being 
is the Sat Cit and akhanda of Vedanta, He says, 'It is very intrest- 
ing to note the likeness between  Brahma...and the Being of 
Parmenides who was the contemporary of Buddha and Confucius. 
Being, he argued, is absolutely one. Itis not an abstract unity, but 
the only reality. It is so that it alone is. Being, he further affirmed, 
is continuous and indivisible ; it is everywhere like to itself, and 
everywhere alike present. Were there parts in Being, there would 
be plurality, and Being would not be one—that is, would not be Being. 
There can be no differences or distinctions in Being ; for whatis 
different and distinct from Being must be not-Being, and not-Being is 
not...Being, he likewise held, is identical with thought. It could not 
otherwise be absolutely one. Thought, he said, is the same thing as 
Being ; for Being exists and not-Being is nothing". If this estimate 
of Parmenidean Being as is held out before us by Jacob be correct, 
we realy find some similarities of views between the Advaitin and 
Parmenides. Like the Parmenidean Being, the Advaitic Being is 


devoid of all differences—‘Sajatiya, Vijatiya and Svagata'. Uncon- 


scious matter falls on the side of non-Being. So the Advaitic Being is 
also conscious and it cannot but be conscious, Advaitic Being is also 
concrete and full and there is no gap in it arid as such Being is contina- 
ous. In spité of these similarities of views between Parmenides and 
the Advaitin we are to remark if Jacob lived long enough to be well- 
acquainted with recent literature on Greek Philosopy, he would 


-certainly not have made the assertion that Parmenideax Being is One 


and Convertible with the Advaitic Being. ''Unchangeability . was 


"added to eternity as an attribute of the universal Being, filling all 


space in the system of Parmenides". For the Advaitin, the pure Being 


1 Q. A. Jacob—4 Manual of Hindu Pantheism (1891). p. 19. 
2 Gomperz— Greek Thinkers, Vol. T, p. 172 
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has no attribute—not even unchangeability. Unchangeabilty is the 
Svarupa of the Béing and not an attribute or a guna, Even Being-ness 
as a guna cannot be related to the Being. It is said Being or Sat only 
to exclude not-Being or asat (mithy& vyavrttaye). From our study of 
the modern literature on Greek Philosophy! it is also revealed that 
the Parmenidean Being is finite, spatial and globular. The Advaitic 
Being is never spatial, globular and finite because Being is not an 
object among other objects. Being is the essence in ali things and 
objects and there can be nothing to set a limit to Being. Being is thus 
infinite. Parmenides views Being only through” the spectacles of 
mundane objects. For the Advaitin though Being can be reached by 
destroying the veil of the objective nescience, Being is not an object. 
Parmenides seems to be materialistic and because of this he is also 
called the father of modern materialism. On the other hand, the 
Advaitic Being is always pure and it has no limitation of objectivity 
in it; In any true sense, the Advaitin can never be the father of any 
materialism. Pure Being and matter ‘are as opposed as light is to ` 
darkness. | 
There is a tendency to note resemblances of the Advaitic Being 
to the Spinozistic substance (cf. “As originally conceived, Brahman 
may be compared to Spinoza’s substance—Baldwin's Dictionary of 
Philosopy and Psychology, vol. I., p. 195). Approaches and methods 
adopted by Samkar and Spinoza are similat: They approach 
metaphysical and religious questions with pure intellect without 
any element of emotionalism. They adopt rationalistic and 
intellectualistic methods and thus construct a mystical system of 
Philosophy in philosophical formulas. So it may be quite natural 
that there will be some common points between the Advaitic 
Being and Spinozistic substance. Both Spinoza and Samkar hold 
‘that the absolute unity is the ultimate Reality and that the world 
‘of multiplicity comes out of limited and therefore narrow perception. 
Samkarite Being is absolutely Perfect. Similarly, Spinoza identifies his 
Substance with the ultimate Reality, God. Prof. Melamed? remarks 
“This Sat is the prototype of the Subslance of Spinoza". We 
should now note the points of dissimilarities also between the 
Advaitie Being and the Spinozistic Substance. Wolfson? makes a 
mention of a number of characteristics of the Spinozistie substance. 
Substance is a transcendent whole but binds up the individual 


1 Vide Zellez—Oütlines of the History of Greek Philosophy, pp. 49-51 
2 §. A. Melamed—Spinozé and Buddha (Chicago, 1988), pp. 251-256. f 
3 Wolfson—The Philosophy of Spinoza (1984), Vol. 1T, p. 341. 
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parts. Substance in itself is causeless but it is ordinarily taken 
to be the cause of the world, the world being the effect. Substance 
has infinite modes other than the two which come within the 
keh of our knowledge. Therefore, Substance is infinite. It is 
now obvious that the Advaitic Being is Vijfianaghana and has 
no attribute at all. Spinoza cannot conceive how the transcendent 
Substance can be related to the world of plurality and in what 
s°use the world is an appearance. The charge of vicious circle 
may be levelled against the Spinezistic arguments. “On the one 
hand he explains that the world of popularity is a product’ of 
imagination or limited vision which again is due to many minds 
and many ideas. Thus he explains imagination by what he assumes 
to be the product of imagination." Samkar’s explanation of the 
factors of this appearance of popularity is on other grounds—the 
grounds ‘of being contradicted and dispelled by Correct knowledge. 
Truly speaking, Samkarite Being is nof. even transcendent, for 
in the level of Pure Being there is nothing to be transcended. 
Binding up of the individual parts is a kind of activity and an 
activity cannot belong to the pure Being. Activity is for change 
and change cannot belong tə that which is pure Being (cf. 
A being who is by definition perfectly good and happy cannot 
seek change, nor can he be supposed to have change forced 
upon him against his will from without; for change could only 
be for the worse, and the constraint would itself imply imperfection 
and unhappiness.''—J.TLi. Stocks, Time, Cause and Eternity, 1988, p.1). 
However, the Advaitic Being is not infinite simply because it bas not 
got infinite modes but it is infinite because the mind cannot conceive of 
it. Spinoza is after alla dualist. The Advaitic Being is the very 
ground of the material substance and modes. The Advaitic Being is 
simply ''is" and nothing else—it is absolutely simple and single. On 
‘this point Rudolph Otto! makes out the resemblance of the Advaitic 
Being to the Fichteen Being. For Fichte, “Being is absolutely 
single, not manifold, there are not several beings, but truly one Being. 
Only Being is. On no account is anything-which is not Being or 
which lies beyond Being.” For Samkar ‘This Being is simple, is 
like unto itself, unchangeable and unchanging. There is in it no 
belonging or ceasing to be, no change or play of forms 
but only the same quiet Being and Remaining." There is point 
of agreement between the Advaitin and Schelling inasmuch as 


1 Rudolph Otto—Mysticism : East ond West, p. 220. 
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both hold the view that the ultimate reality is through and through 
rational (cidghana).. But there is a lot of great differences. According 
to the Advaitin the world of Pluratity is only superimposed upon 
the pure Being through. ignorance. For Schelling this world. of 
diversity is caused by the Absolute. The world is rather an 
essential part of the Absolute Reality. The Pure Being of the 
Advaitin is pure consciousness.. They are rather one and the same. 
The world is a màyic appearance. 

From an analysis of the Snbject-side the same result is 
achieved. In the first place, the physical body of the subject 
cannot be pure. Samkar in his Ajfidnabodhini’ adduces arguments 
to show that body is inert andis an object of knowledge. Body 
is made up of quintuplicated five gross elements. We know them. 
But they do not know themselves. So the body -must be other 
than the self-evident reality like all other objects. Our body- is 
also anirvacya and mayic. The solidity of this body is-the solidity 
of the earth, all that which is of the liquid character of the 
body ‘belongs to water, the beat belongs to fire, that which moves 
in ‘body is only air; any pore or hole in body is .space. So 
there is no fundamental difference between our body and other 
material body.. They are both máyákárya and mithyá. f 
Zn Prior to the origination of this body, the body does not belong 
to the self and on destruction it will not belong to the self. 
Seeing that this body does not belong to us in the beginning 
and in the end it can safely be. concluded that the body is 
distinet from the pure subject or the pure self. As the combustible 
fuelis different from fire, so, Samkar says, the body is different 
from the pure self. We never say “I am body, but my body." 
: We assume divine bodies in dream but in our wakeful. state the 
divine body is annulled. Our bodies of infancy are replaced: by 
bodies of ripe old age. But we continue to be the same in 
-regard to the nature of the self. Bodies are not niyata and avadhita 
and as such they come on thé side of máyic appearance. In his 
“Nirvana Satka Samkar in the same vein points out that manah 
l buddhih and cittam and so on are other than ihe pure self. 
(ef. manah buddhyahamkára citánin&ham). The Pure self is 
Cidánanda Svarüpa Manah, buddhi and so on are all correlated 
io and cannot exist without the body. They must be mithyà when 
“the body is mithya and anirvácya. : 


1 Affiávodhint (R. Ghose edn.), pp. 47-60. 
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On .the side of the subject, however, we can discard every 
thing as míthyà or antivacya but there is one thing which 
cannot be cancelled or negated as mithy&. Unless one thing is 
certain nothing cannot be probable even. This is eonsciousriess 
which is the ground of all negation and rejection (Sarvavadhe na 
kimeiecel yanna kimcit tadeva tat Bhásà evatra  bhidyante 
nirvadham  iàvad astihi.) If ihe consciousness were mithya, 
we could never set down the Mithy& as mithyà and the 
reality as Real (cf. If we adopt attitude of the complete sceptic, 
placing ourselves wholly outside all knowledge, and asking from this 
outside position, to be compelled to return within the circle of 
knowledge, we are demanding what is impossible and our Scepticism 
can never be refuted. For all refutation”: must begin with some 


. piece of knowledge which the disputants share ; from blank doubt 


no argument can, begin. Hence the criticism of knowledge which 
philosophy employs must not be of this destructive kind, if any 
result is to be achieved’’.-—Bertrand Russell, Problems of Philosophy, 
H. U. L. 1954, p. 150). As a matter of fact, we cannot sensibly 
place ourselves wholly outside all knowledge. There is no cognisüble 


‘point of time at which there is no piece of knowledge. The absence 


of knowlédge has also to be witnessed by knowledge. Pure knowledge 
is eternally real, timelessly present. Thus it follows that conscious- 
ness i; non-temporal since contents of different stages of experience, 
wakeful state, dream and dreemless state are contradicted but 
consciousness which’ is the background of all stages of experience 
persists. Consciousness is avàdhita since contradiction of conscious- 
ness has also to be done with consciousness. This isa fallacious way 
of reasoning because negatum and the negated cannot be one and 
the same thing. ; 

This pure knowledge is, on the Advaitic view, self-revealing— 
it is revelation itself. The usage like “knowledge of knowledge” 
is only like the linguistic usage “Head of Rahu” “Body of Statue” 


` (Head and Rahu are not diferent, body and statue are not different, the 


39 c 


two knowledge in the usage “knowledge of knowledge" are not 
different). As there can be no meaning in salting the salt or 
sweetening the sweet, so there can be’ no meaning in manifesting 


. the manifestation. Pure knowledge is neither known by something 


other than itself nor does it know itself as an object known. - Light 
manifests all material things but depends itself for manifestation 
on the ever-manifest consciousness. So light is not self-revealing. 
If knowledge bé an object among other objects and we have knowledge 
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- of knowledge like objects of knowledge, then objects of knowledge and 
knowledge of koowledge will stand on a par and we will be unable 
to distinguish knowledge of ‘knowledge from objects of knowledge. 
This wil render kriowledge and objects indistinguishable and this 
will run counter to all accredited views on knowledge and object. 
In this connexion, it may also be noted that knowledge of knowledge 
refers to two moments of time atonce. But two moments of time 
can never be compresent. This also reduces the theory of knowledge 
of knowledge to an utter impossibility. 

Madhusudan Saraswati suggests two definitions of self-lumino- 
sity. “‘Svavyavahare svátirikta samvidanapeksatvam’’ Chairs and 
tables for being known and described as chairs and tables depend 
upon some piece of knowledge other than themselves. But the 
self-revealing knowledge does not depend upon anything élse. The 
author of Vivarany similarly writes ‘‘Anubhavasya ca Svasattáyám 
prakagavyatirekddarginat ca jnán&ntaràgamyatásiddhih'' (Vivarana, 
p. 806). However, the second definition given by Madhusudan 
Saraswati is as follows ''Svavyavaháre Svavachhinna Samvidana- 
peksatvam’’ when chairs and tables are known, they are limited 
by the mental modes in the forms of chairs and tables. 
The pure knowledge is not limited by any mental 
mode whatsoever. Furthermore, it is an accredited 
fact of observation that nothing can be asserted to be existing except 
on evidence and evidence in the last analysis is the testimony of 
consciousness. This also proves that a piece of knowledge that is 
not manifest unto itself isan absurdity. For what is the evidence 
there for the existence of an unknown piece of knowledge (as unknown 
it. will not be known to itself nor is it known to any other numerically 
distinct act of kaowledge). Hence the existence of such a piece of 
knowledge has no evidence in support. This is the same as the 
assertion of the non-existence of such knowledge. Udayan urges 
though knowledge remains unknown, still, ifand when we are prompted 
to know the knowledge we can know it through inference or memory, 
. But Udayan’s contention is not based on reason. The straight 
question of the Advaitin is: What is the probans of such inference 
or what is the perceived content corresponding to the memory-image? 
If the first piece of knowledge be unknown and be in the dark, we 
cannot-speak of anything as the probans of inference to the existence, 
of knowledge or as the perceived content corresponding to the 
. memory-image. 

According to the Prabhakaras whenever Knowledge dawns, 
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it dawns with the knowledge, knower and the knowable and this is 
the self-luminosity of knowledge. But according to Advaita ‘Vedanta, 
Pure dno Wiigi d Consciousness does not dawn with anything else. 
It is always Self-revédliüir and manifest as the reality (ef. anubhutih 
svayamprakasa 'anubhutitvát yannaivam tannaivam yatha ghatah iti 
anumanam citsukhi, PII). Without the self-manifestness of the 
consciousness itself objects cannot be manifested by any piece of 
knowledge. At any moment when we have knowledge of an object, 
we are by very nature of the case hindered to put any question as 
to whether it is any piece of knowledge or not. Thereis ample scope 
for doubt and confusion in respect of the objective references in 
knowledge-situation. But in regard to the existence of the knowledge 
itself there is no scope for any doubt. Knowledge stands self- 
revealed because any assumption of the opposite of the self-luminosity 
of knowledge leads us to indefinite regress. - 

Citsukha gives us a number of definitions of the self-luminosity 
of knowledge. We shall discuss here a few of them in short. Is 
self-luminosity nothing but the self ? The table or the chair has 
each its self-hood and if the self-luminosity be another name for 
self-hood then the table or the chair in so far as each has its self- 
hood must also be self-luminous for this very reason. But tables 
and chairs are not obviously self-revealing. Does this self reveal 
its own self as an object and is this the self-Iuminosity of knowledge? 
This is also impossible.. One and the same thing cannot be the subj set 
as well as the object at the same time. The subject cannot stand out 
before itself and become an object to it. Does the self-luminosity of 
knowledge mean that the existence of knowledge does not lie 
unknown ? If we accept this definition then the illusory snake or 
mental-feelings like pleasure and pain (which have no ajfiata satta) 
will be self-revealing. If it be said that knowledge is not revealed by 


another piece of knowledge and. this is the self-luminosity of 


knowledge, then all lamps will have to be admitted as self-revealing. 
Akhandánanda, however, in his Tattvadipana points out the difference 
between consciousness and the light of a lamp. Light of a lamp 
removes the objective veil, on the other hand, consciousness removes 
the epistemological veil (cf. ubhayam ajfidna nivrtti-tamonivrtt- 
yakhyam—Tattvadipana, p. 312). It may again be said that though 
knowledge is not an object to another knowledge, yet it is direct and 
immediate and this is the self-luminosity of knowledge. This defini- 
tion is fallacious. Knowledge which is dark and unknown is quite 


inconceivable. It is doubly inconceivable how a dark. piece of 
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knowledge is direct and immediate. Citsukha examines several 
other definitions and on examination finds faults with everyone of 
them and finally rejects them. Citsukha then gives his own definition. 
lt is ‘‘avedyatve sati aparoksa Vyavabarayogyatvam’’. ‘The last word ` 
in the definition ‘‘should not be understood merely as describable as a 
direct. datum, but is ° Dp of being the. object of a mental state 
which cancels nescience’’ 

All determinate hibet of the mind, qua determinate fall short 
of the self-luminosity which constitutes the essence of consciousness 
as manifestation. Consciousness is direct and immediate presentative 
awareness. In fact, the very being of consciousness as immediate 
preseritative awareness is nothing but the presentative direct awareness. 
Consciousness and the. being of consciousness are one and the same, - 
Being in the last analysis is nothing but the consciousness of being or 
consciousness itself and consciousness being nothing but consciousness 
of being. In other words, the Reality resolves itself into the 
consciousness that reveals Reality and is self-revealing. To be is to be 
real to oneself, that is, to be conscious of one's Reality. "Thus reality 
or Being and conciousness passes over info one another. Reality and 
Consciousness are one and the same only viewed from different angles 
of vision. As the Being means an adravyavrtti, so the Consciousness 
means jadavyavrtti. That which is revealed as the ultiraate on the 
final analysis of the subject is one and the same with that which is 
similarly revealed on a final analysis of the object. If the Being be 
different from consciousness, then Being would only be an object of 
knowledge and it would be simply drgya (yadi satyam jfianadbhinnam 
syat tada tasya drsyataya satyatvam na syat—vide DAniKgeps Sartraka 
81. 186). 

So we find thai Being, in the ultimate analysis is that which 
cannot be negated and consciousness is also that which cannot be 
negated. If the consciousness be not Being, Consciousness must be 
something other than Being and this is the same as saying that 
consciousness is -not-being, non-existent. But the self-luminosity 
of knowledge is enough to prove that knowledge cannot come on 
the side of non-being. The general principle is that the existent 
cannot be negated and that which is negated is non-existent illusory. 
Seeing that the consciousness can never be negated, it cannot be 
non-being, non-entity or illusory. The Absolute consciousness must 
be the Absolute Being. To this effect Samkar says, as the heat 
and the fire or the Sun and the radiance of its rays are one and the 
same, so the Being and the Consciousness are one anā the 
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same. In this connexion, it may conduce to clearness if we quote 
from Dr. M. N. Sarkar,’ “In the inmost nature of our self we 
cannot make any distinction between our Being and our Consciousness. 
Consciousness is our Being. Being is identical with Consciousness. ` 


` To assert the existence of anything in. any sense beyond and 


independent of thought naturally suggests the doctrine of the’ 


_thing-in-itself which is supposed to be the Permanent possibility of 


sensations. How are we to understand this thing-in-itself. Ig it 
conscious or unconscious existence? It cannot be anything else, for 
a real must be either of the two alternatives. If it is unconscious 
in the sense of an existence totally different from and contradictory 


. to consciousness, we have the unwarrantable hypothesis of metaphysi- 


cal dualism—that two absolute substances can co-exist. Knowledge 
is the essence of Being. If it were different from Being, Being 
would Be its objects. In that case Being would be, if intelligible, 
not-self ; if unintelligible, non-being. We come to the conclusion 
that to think of Being as ultimately real, quite different from 
consciousness, is an irreconciliable position in metaphysics. To 
say that reality or being is inert is to deny the possibility of knowledge 
or experience. But knowledge or experience is a fact which on any 
materialistic hypothesis cannot be rationally explained, for it 
always attempts to explain the origin of consciousness from what is 
in nature contradictory to it. The concept of being can never be 
thought away, similarly we can explain away consciousness.'* i 


The author of Tativadipana clearly points out that the self and 
the consciousness are one and the same. The reason is that both 
are self-revealing and as such they do not depend upon each other. 
No other relation can be discovered between the self and the 
consciousness for any such relation would reduce either the self or 
the consciousness to mere objects. Thus itis pointed out that the 
self and the consciousness are one and the same. Now it also follows 
that if the pure self which is the sole reality of the individual be one 
and the same with consciousness, then the pure self or the reality 
in the individual is also one and the sarne with the Absolute Being- 
Conséiousness and Bliss. However, this point will be gaining clarity 
of exposition from our subsequent discussions. To this effect 
Vácaspati* points out that the reality of the individua] (Pratyagátmá) 
because of its self-luminosity is no object and has no parts. So it is 


1 Vide Dr. M. N. Sarkar, Vedantic Thought and Culture, pp. 9-14. 
2 Bbámati, Nirgaya Sagar, p. 38. 
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only indescribable, beginningless Ignorance: that -imposes limitations 
on the reality of the individual. The reality (which is no other 
than the Absolute Being Consciousness and Bliss) of the individual 
is, in turn, turned into an agent (akaria api .kariaiva), an enjoyer 
(abhokta api bhoktaiva), an object (avisayah api asmat Pratyaya 
vigayaiva). In this way the reality which is Absolute both on the 
side of the subject and the object is only a jiva (jivabhávamápannah 


avabhásate). f 
' y. For.ihe Advaitin even our human individuality is no doubt an 


appearance among appearances and cannot claim any independent 
existence apart from Brahman. But due to the presence of antah- 
karana which is of Sáttvika and therefore of- luminous character 


: our human self can catch ‘the reflection of Brahman (it can have 


Ciduparága). But as soon as the iron veil of ignorance is dispelled 
the individuality, the creature of false knowledge is also dispelled. 
The reality of the individuality which is the Absolute Bliss, Being- 
Consciousness shines alone. The Advaitisi comes to the conclusion 
that the individual minus his ignorance is Absolute Braliman. How- 
ever, Bradley comes near to the Advaitic position. ‘‘Bradley some- 
times calls the absolute an individual and for Samkar the indivi- 
dual. is the absolute ; according to both of them, the absolute is 
not the ordinary individual of our common understanding. Accord- 


ing to Samkar, the sense of egoity must be lost in the Absolute: 
and Bradley is strongly of opinion that in the self as such we never 


get reality but appearance'", - 
Prof. Málkáni?-gives-us a pen picture of the irrefutable Pure 
Consciousness on the side of the individual. (From this analysis 
it: may be cléar that the pure consciousness reached from the side 
of ‘the subject is Absolute Brahinan, Being and Bliss. Wher on 
thé rise of Pure Consciousness the cosmic ignorance is- dispelled 
and the notion of the -subject and the object is annulled the 
Absolute Brahman stands uncontradicted. Absolute Brahman being 
the Absolute Reality, it is the ultimate Reality of the Individual. 
Thus Tattvamasi comes to be established). The pure consciousness 
is pure revelation. It reveals the passing phases of the mind but 
does not itself enter into any change at all. So the pure conscious- 
néss iô nirvikára Birth or origination is the character of an 
unintelligent material object. But consciousness is not anything 
` 1 Vide Dr. R, Das—Bradley and Samkar—Proceedings of the Third Philosophica! 
Congress. 


2 Prof. Malkani— Comparative study of Conscionsness,—Radbakrishnan. Comp. 
fiudies inpeil. Presented in Honour of His 60th Birthday, pp. 255-267. 
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unintelligent or material. It is self-revealing and pure intelligence. 
So there is no birth or origination to it. We cannot definitely 


mark out any point of time at which there is the absence of 


consciousness. Pure consciousness is the ultimate presupposition of 
every thing known ‘as real and even of the doubt itself. It does 
not admit of being proved or known as an object. Pure conscious- 
ness is ameya. There may be many individuals one different from - 
the other. These belong to the changing and therefore unreal 
(mithya) world of Ignorance. But the Pure consciousness is not 
an object in the society of objects and has no objective limitation 
in itself. It is therefore infinite. It is now quite obvious that the 
pure consciousness on the side of the individual subject is the 
Absolute Brahman Itself. In the same vein Dr. Mahádevan also 
in one of his papers says, “Once the self is regarded as conscious- 
ness we do not see how else it could be regarded, it will not be 
possible to drive the wedge of distinction into it. ““phere cannot 
be two or more souls, each of the nature of consciousness, un- 
limited and eternal". As the pure consciousness knows no birth, 
so it has no death ; even Death belongs.to the mind-body complex 
or to the psycho-physical organism. The pure consciousness is no 


_ mind-body complex but the very revealer of. it. Were there no 


consciousness at death, death could not have been experienced as 
an indefinite sleep. ‘‘Destruction and endurance of consciousness 
under these situations are born (Janya) to account for the know- 
ledge of the particular moments but as the concept of birth or 
origination of states of consciousness is valid only when a previous 
destruction and previous endurance of some states of it have been 
established. The presupposition of such birth or origination is merely 
begging the question or petitio principi. This kind of mutual 
dependence (anyonyáérayaiva) is a defect in Indian logic.’’? Pure 
Consciousness is eternal. There may be many pictures painted on 
the smooth and even wall. It is but the wall that, lends the 


- semblance of reality to the pictures. The pictures are. real only 


in conceptual enjoyment, not in fact. like the wall the pure 
consciousness is the canvas on which this world of relativity seams 
to play. But as soon as the ignorance is dispelled there remains 
no world. ‘There is only the pure consciousness. We find that the 
reality of the individual is not only Absolute Being-Consciousness, 
but it is the Absolute Bliss as well, (cf. Vijfánátmano Brahmano 


i Dr. Mahádevan— Discovery of the Soul, Prebuddha. Bhfrat. 
? Vide Dr. B. Sen Gnpta—À critique on the Yivarana School p. 19, 


in? 4034 
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dubkhábhávopádhirevà. &nanda éabdah. -—" duhkhoparama eva. 
ánaudasya Brahmani arthab—Brahmasiddhi pp 4-5.) Absolute 
Brahman is all Bliss because it has no contact with pain. Were 
pure consciousness diferent from Being, it weuld have been impure 
(Paraspara bheda asuddhyadiapattesca atyanatbheda evocitah—vide 
Sainksepa Sáriraka 51.189). In dieamless sleep the self shines a$ 
Blissful. This Bliss is not generated by contact with any object. So 
the Bliss is nothing objective. The pure self which has already 
been ‘shown io be the Absolute Being-Consciousness is the Absolute’ 
Bliss also (c. f. Susupteh Sarvavisesa—jfidnoparamatvat vigayajfidnam 
vind ‘Sukhamastiti. artbah—Madhusudan’s Sárasangrah Commentary 
on “Samkgepa Sariraka, 1.23). In our mundane life we seek Bliss 
most of all because it is’ the essence of our Being. But in the 
business of our life when we are engrossed in the material world, 
we cannot manage to get the true Bliss which is the very nature of 
f the self, True Bliss cannot be obtained as an object. We are simply 
tantalised because we try to get joy out of becomings which are them- 
selves sheer products of ignorance. The Bliss is not in bécomirgs 
bat in Being which is also consciousness at the same time. Thus it 
is said that. reality of tbe individual is Absolute Being: Consciousness 
and Bliss. f 

In his celebrated work bu ha aa Màdhaya Mukunda 
objects to the Advaitic view that the individual is the Absolute 
Brabwan. Madhava Mukunda points out that the unity of the: 
individual with ‘the Absolute Brahman can neither be identical with 
nor different from Brahman. If this Unity be different from the 
Absolute’ Brahman there will be no non-dualism and if the Unity be 
non-different from’ Brahman then the Unity being relative and 
expectant, the Absolute Brahman Itself will be relative and expectant. 
The ` Advaitin meets this dilemma in the: way as follows. The 
Advaitin says this is an istápattih (welcome objection) for the 
Advaitin. The Advaitin also never preaches the doctine of the Unity 
of the individual self with the Absolute Brahman. Advaitism as the 
name itself suggests does not believe in Unity but only in non-duality. 
Hence the difficulties raised by Madhava Mukunda can also be raised 
by the "Advaitin. Samkar thinks that if the individual self be eternally- . 
different from the Absolute Brahman it can never be identical with- 
Brabman. ` “All “differences being unreal and anirvácya, the difference 
between the individual and the Absolute Brahman is also anirvacya 
and mithya. The way of Unification is meaningless botanas there 
is no third one or mediator to effect ihe union. ` 
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Rámánujists complain that the Advaitic. view of. the Absolute 
is quite unfounded and unconvincing since the Advaitins believe i in 
the destruction of the egoity in the Absolute Brahman. By such 
assertion the Advaitin only accelerates the destruction of the Self. 
The Advaitin is prompt with his reply. In Advaitism there is ‘no 
complete destruction, but there is only, reorganisation, revaluation 
and transformation. “The Advaitin never denies the pure self in the 
Absolute Brahman. The Pure self is the Absolute Brahman. What 
the Advaitins deny is the impure self, the ego-consciousness which 
is a mixture of diverse changing feelings, like “I am happy’. I am 


"not happy and s? on. The complaint of the Ramanujist hangs on 


the misunderstanding is due to the fact that Rámánujist reads 


' his own concept of the self into the Advaitic self. According to 


Advaitism when the individual has everything manufactured by 
ignorance dispelled by true knowledge, the individual does not suffer 
any real loss but realises that be is the Absolute Brahman. . There is 
no real individuality to -bè perpetuated and united with. Brahman. 

In Advaita Vedanta we rather find a process of evolution of Personali- 
ty. ‘Each level yields place to the next higher which is its promise 
and fulfilment one might as well be afraid that infancy i is absolutely 


annihilated when adoloscence abolished in age. But just | as youth is 


the fulfilment of childhood and age of youth, in the same way the 
lower stages in- the development of self-hood are fulfilled in and by 
this higher. In the scheme of cosmic evolution nothing i is- lost, the 
lower is transcendel by and transformed into the higher, the . less 
developed into the more developed; That indeed is the purpose for 
which the lower exists; to become greater, to be utilized by the 
higher. The lower itself is the consummation of the still lower. It 
is transformed in the higher only to find its true function and being. 


. The glory of the seed is to be a tree, that of the embryo to be a man, 


of the so-called ugly evil to be good and beautiful we lose ourselves 
only to find our self. Like the snake, to take the illustration given 
by Vedanta, which sheds its slough only to put on its refulgent skin. 
“We leave one sheath after another, only to discover our ultimate 
Beautitude. Ttis the highest attainment of life that must come to its 
own.’ .Ezoity which is the composite awareness of the ‘T’ and the 
‘this’ is the limitation and it separates the individual from the. ocean 
af infinity. Until and unless this individuality is dispelled we can 


have no vision of the.infinite real. .So Prof. Hume’ says “To the 


1 Soe ee aridi solution, of the Problem of evil. Journal of. Philósophical 


studies, January 1930, p. 6 
Dr. amo TR esed Principal Upanishads, pP. 50-51. 
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Philosopher who understands the falsity of ordinary standards and 
the illusoriness of the ego fo which men fondly cling, the loss of finite 
individuality in the real self that is unlimited is the supreme achieve- 
ment", When Raménujist objects to the identity of the individual 
with the Absolute Brahman, they explain the sentence ‘Thou art 
that” as a synthetic proposition. But according to the Advaitin this 
sentence is only an analytic proposition meaning identity of essence 
and that there is no other emperical relation obtaining between Thou 
anl That. In the Upanisads we find there is only one Soul—the 
Supreme Soul or Brahman. Brahman bsing the Absolute Reality of 
the world, it is also the Absolute Reality of the individual with the 
inherent egoty and soon. In this connexion observations made by 
Prof. Deussen? are remarkable. ‘‘It is the Àtman himself who alone 
exists and creates the universe, who as jivatman enters into the 
universe that he has created. Neither from the point of Pure idealism 
nor in its empirical varieties of Pantheism and Cosmogonism does any 
opposition exist between the Supreme and the individual souls’. 
In case of being originally one soul the very question of uniting the 
individual with the Absolute Brahman does not arise at all. 

Samkar's disciple, the author of Hastámalaka and Samkar 
himself in the Hastámalakabhásya clearly bring out that the 
individui self is not other than the Absolute Brahman. The self 
which is beyond all upádhis, pervasive like the other and percep- 
tible through this beautiful creation and which is also the 
guide of all jfianendriyas, Karmendriyas and antarindriyas is 
the quintessence of this individual self. As heat is of 
fire, so eternal knowledge is of the non-dual immutable self. 
Having this self as the ground, the inert materials like sense- 
organs set themselves in motion. It is only the ignorant who 
ean think that the Sun is now covered with clouds, it is now 
dark and has no rays, soit is the ignorant who can think that the 
pure self is in any bondage (Ghanachhannadrstir ;hanachhanna- 
markam yathá nisprabhavam manyate caati mudhah, tathd baddha, 
Vadbháti yomudhadrsteh Sa nityopalabdhisvarupah aham atmá). If 
and when, we have a correct vission of the irrefutable consciousness 
ca the side of the subject, we find it is not only a point of limited 
and finite magnitude or any negligible unit, but, on the contrary, it 
is the ultimate and absolute in character. In its level of existence 
there is nothing else to bind it. So emancipation or absolute freedom 


is the true nature of the reality of the individual. 


1 Vide Dr. J. M. Sinho—Indian Psychology, Perception (1984), p. 48. 
* Brhadáranyaka Upanigad (Mádhavánanda edn.) 9.1.20, pp. 300-301. 
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In his commentary on the Brbadáranyaks: upanisad Samkar 
considers if the individual self can -be a real modification of the 
Absolute Brahman and finally dismisses all views which regard the 
individual self as a modification of the Absolute Brahman. According | 


_to Samkar the reality in the individual is Absolute. It is Brahman 


itself. However, Samkar' says, “IE the individual self be a modifica- 
tion of the Supreme self, there may be following alternatives. The 
Supreme self may be an aggregate of many things and consist of 
parts like the substance earth and the individual sélf may be the modi- 
fication of some portion of it like the jar or the Supreme self may 
retain its form, and a portion of it be modified like hair or barren- 
tract or the active Supreme self may be modified like milk ete. In 
the first view according to which a particular thing out of an aggregate. 
of great many things of the same category becomes the individual 
self, since this particular thing is only of the same category, the 
identity is but figurative, not real; If the Supreme self is a whole 
eternally consisting of.parts inseparably connected. together, and while 
it remains unchanged in’ form, a portion of it becomes the relative 
individual self, then since the whole inheres in all the-parís, it is 
affected by the merit or demerit of each part, hence the Supreme 
self will be subject to the evil of transmigration attaching to the 
individual self. Therefore, this view is also inadmissible, while the 
view that holds that the whole of the Supreme self is- transformed 
disregards all the Srutis and the Swritis and is therefore unaccept- 
able". According to Advaita Vedanta it is useless and fantastic to 
imagine any part or modification of the Absolute Indivisible Brahman. 
Prat or modification of -the Absolute Brahman may be imagined due 
to sheer ignorance. The individual must be the Absolute Brahman 
(since it has no part or modification). ` The author of . Vedanta 
paribhásà observesm The reflections of Pure consciousness in different 
individual minds, the effects of nescience are the individual selves. 
The purè consciousness is the individual self when it is stamped ` with 
the character of reflection (produced by ignorance). “So itis ignor- 
ance which makes up individualities in the Absolute Brahman. ‘‘But 
ignroance is. not the natural characteristic of the self since it automa- 
tically decreases as knowledge increases and when the latter is at its 
highest, with the result that the self realises its identity with all, 
ignorance vanishes altogether, like the notion of à rope in a snake when 
the truth about it is known. Ignorance is not a natur al characteristic 
of the self, for that which is natural to a thing can never be eliminated 


1 Brhadáranyaka Upanisad (Madhavinanda edn. ) 2.1.95, pp. 800-301, 
4—2105P—I 
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as the heat and light of the sun".' Ignorance is superimposed 
on the self through ignorance. As soon as ignorance is dispelled, the 
Absolute Brahman dawns in all its glory. From the- absolutistic 
standpoint there has been no individual at all. As ignorance harbours 
self-discrepancy within itself and is anirvacya so the individuality, 
ihe product of ignorance is self-contradictory and anirvacya: Indivi- 
dual ag an individual of our common understanding has no metaphysic- 
al status in the Absolute Brahman. The fact ie that the false indivi- 
duality does not exist at all. There is only the Absolute Brahman 
as the Absolute Reality. It is through the intuition based on Srutis 
and not through any ordinary perceptual process that the Absolute 
Brahman.can be realised as the sole ‘reality in the individual.- It is 
only the correct vision of the astronomer that can cancel the view 
of an Ordinary person who takes the moon io be no bigger than ‘a 
span. Srutis must be resorted to for the realization of the Absolute 
Brahman. Water which is by nature cold gets sometimes heated. 
Heat is superimposed on water. Similarly the Absolute Brahman 
is endowed with agericy born of the mind, an illusory epiphenomenon. 
The imaginary marks which seem to make the individual and the 
Absolute Brahman different are also products of ignorance because they 
ate different from Brahman. (The qualifying marks cannot reside 
. in what is already qualified, they again cannot reside in what is 
altogether devoid of attributes. Moreover, tlie relation between the 
attribute and what is devoid of attributes must be something incon- ` 
ceivable and anirvácya). The individual minus his illusory and there- 
fore contradicted accompaniments must be the Absolute Brahman. 


. According to Mándukya Kárikà that which is emdodied is born 
but the pure self of the Advaitin is never embodied and as such, 
` strictly speaking, there is no point in saying that the individual selves 
are really born. As the ether limited by a pot is said to have been 
born, so the individual selves are said to be born. Bat in fact, both 
the birth of ether limited by a pot and that of the individual are 
imaginary. In empiricallife when the ether particularised by a pot 
seems to be clouded with dust and smoke, the ether particularised by 
other pois remains unaffected elsewhere. (The ether, in reality, is 
absolutely unaffected). So Gaudapáda says, though the ultimate 
Reality is One, the. Absolute Brahman, varieties in the feelings of 
different individuals can bé explained in the way as above, when 
one particular individual seems to be affected due to pleasure or pain, 


Brhadáranyaka Upanisad (Mádhavánanda edn.) 4.8.20. p. 660. 
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other individuals can remain unaffected. As a matter of fact, impres- 
sions, the cause of memory cannot inhere in the spaceless (windowless) 
disembodied âtman by way of the relation of inherence. The relation 
of inherence cannot obtain between transitory elusive something 
and eternal permanent Reality. If these qualities like desire and so 
on be eternal and permanent, there would have been no possibility 
of escape out of them. Final emancipation would have been a fiction 
of the day-dreamer. If the self were really endowed with qualities 
like desire and so on which arise and pass away, then the self like 
the body would have been embodied and subject to multiple modifica- 
tions.’ But this is absurd. The pure self is unborn and deathless. So 
the pure self is the Absolute Brahman Itself. The author of Panca- 
padika raises one point of considerable importance that the individual 
we know has already been described as a reflection in nescience. But 
the reflection in nescience is not supposed to realize its Oneness with 
the Absolute Brahman since the reflection of my face on water knows 
nothing of its identity with the original face that is reflected. In 
reply to this Padmapada points out that the individual realizes Brahman 
through knowledge by identity. Now the’ question arises how the 
Absolute Brahman can cognise its Oneness with the individual. To 
this it is replied that we also can cognise our identity with the reflection 
cast by our bodies on water; but limitations and defects of reflection 
do not get attached to our bodies. Similarly, the Absolute Brahman 
may be cognisant of the Oneness with the individual and is not 
subjected to the limitations of the latter. The question, again, arises 
even when we cognise our identity with the reflection, the reflection 
is uot cancelled, so where is the guarantee that when the identity of 
the individual with the Absolute Brahman will be realised there will 
be no illusion of false individuality and it will stand eternally cancelled. 
The Advaitin replies realization of the Oneness of the individual with 
the Absolute Brahman is not any relational , knowledge generated 
through some sense-object contact. So long as we are confined to 
the relation and relational object, we labour under ignorance. It is 
only when all relations are cancelled and negated by right knowledge 
that the realization of the Absolute Brahman dawns (Relational know- 
ledge must relate to some object other than Brahman and is thus 
false), on the rise of Brahma knowledge false notions of individuality 
are dispelled forever. The Reality in the individual shines as 
eternally free and one with the Absolute Brahman.  Vidyáranya 
muni in his pancadasi unambiguously points out that the individual 
is the Absolute Brahman. According to him the Principle of integral 
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Bliss Knowledge and Existence beyond all limitations of different 
stages of nature, inertia, activity and even purity is only meant by 
the Sruti, Thou art that (Tattvamasi) we sometimes introduce a person 
to some other person saying, “This is He". Here in this sentence 
“he” means a person with whom we happened to be acquainted a long 
ago under certain set of peculiar circumstances and “this” refers to 
person of the present moment and of different circumstances. The 
two men belonging to two different times and circumstances cannot be 
the same with their -changing qualities." The sentence ‘This is he" 
has therefore to be construed without paying attention to particular 
time and space. Similarly the individual is said to be the Absolute 
Brahman when both are divested of all qualifying marks.. 

` Badánandà yati in his Vedanta sára?^* makes out .£he point of ihe 
identity of the individual with the Absolute Brahman clear. The 
great sentence like *Tattvamasi' can be explained only as we explain it 
with the help of Sámánádhikaranya, viéegya visesanabhava and laksya- 
lakganarupa-sambandha. The.direct consciousness which is the 
Absolute Brahman is brought „home only through lakşanâ. 
Through Saman4dhikaranya we find Devadatta of the previous 
time and Devadatta of the present moment are one and 
the same; similarly in the sentence, Tattvamasi the two, the 
Absolute-Consciousness and the individual-Consciousness are one and 
the same. Prof. Ballantyne’ effectively puts it “Not being able to 
admit as an equation the expression ‘Devadatta+Past time=Devadatta 
+ Present’ time we reflect the conception of time is not essential to 
the conception of Devadatta’s nature ; and we. strike it out of both 
sides of the expression which then gives ‘Devadatta=Devadatta — the 
equality being that of identity. In the same way not being able 
to admit as an equation the soul+invisibility=Soul+ visibility & 
C we reflecb that the visibility & C are but the modifications of 
Ignorance which is ** no reality. Deleting the unessential portion 
of each side of the expression we find soul=Soul—the equality being 
here also that of identity". When we say ‘This is that Devadatta'' 
we adapt the subject to the predicate by an exclusion of their mutual 
difference. Otherwise, Devadatta of Past time and Devadatta of 
the Present time can by no means be related to each other by way of 
` the relation of the subject and the predicate. Similarly in the 
sentence ‘Tattvamasi the subject an1 the predicate are related to each 
other by an exclusion of their Se er ee marks (Visesana 


2% Vedanta séra edn. by Kalivara Vedanta vagis) pp. 159457 
35 Ibid, 
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Visesya-bháva Sambandhastu  Yathá tatraiva vakya Sasabdártha 
tatkála visista Devadattasyayam Sabdárthair tat kálaviéista Devadatta- 
sya Caamyonyabboda  vyavartakaiayáviéesanavi$esya bhavah tatha 
airápi vakya tatpada artha aparoksatvádi visista caitanyasya ca 
‘anyonyabheda—Vyavartakatya visesana—Visesyabhavah). . The sen- 
tence in question may also be construed by resorting to lakganá. 
In his Bhásápariecheda Viévanáth explains lakssná as follows: 
Laksaná $akyasambandhah tátparya anupapattitah—In case of our 
failure to explan literally we resort to indications.. However, we get 
at the real undifferenced Absolute Brahman by cancelling the opposed . 
and different characteristics of the individual and the Absolute 
Brahman. (c.f. Viruddha paraksatva aparoksatvovisistamsam paritya 

jya aviruddham akbanda caitanyamátram laksayati) In Reality, 

in the absence of the mirror there is only the face and no reflection, 

so in the absence of mental modes there is only Brahman. 

Brahman is One with the individual by being one with the reality 
in the individual. Brahman is not any Principle reducible to many 

individuals by reasons of the immutability and indivisibility of the 
Absolute Existence, It is therefore, only Brahman that is illusorily 
taken to, be different individuals. When the illusion is ruled out, 

‘only the Abselute Brahman shines. 


An eminent Advaitin®® points out that the senfence ‘Thou art 


that?’ has to be understood in a secondary sense—but the secondary 
sense is not like the sense in **Gangáyám Ghosah’’ (Gangáyám ghosah 
iti vannajahallaksana bhavet). The sentence ‘‘thou art that” partially 
includes aud partially excludes the primary sense ofthe sentence. 
“The primary sense of the “word cannot be wholly lost sight since 
then there will be left nothing-of which unity ean be predicated. 
Neither can it be wholly included in as much as the mutual opposition 
between jiva and Iswara will render it impossible to predicate a unity 
of them. When we eliminate from the primary sense of each word 
all that is alien to sentiency, which is common to both Isvara and 
Jiva, consciousness alone will be left; and thus the sentence '"Thou 
art That’’ teaches the identity of Jiva and Isvara as the One indivi- 
sible colourless,’ Absolute Consciousness”.  Prakáéánanda in his 
Vedantasiddhantamuktavali points out that the difference between 
Brahman and the reality in the individual can neither be different 
due to natural or external limitations. If the conscious self, the 
reality in the individual be different from Brahman, then Brahman 


r 
16 Daksindmurtistotra vide also Mahadeva Shâstri—The Vedánte doctrine of Sankar, 
acarya pp. 61-64. 
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wil be.other than the conscious self. In other words, Brahman will 
be jada and material. This will run counter to the texts of revelatien 
inculeating that Brahman is Absolute Consciousness. In Advailic 
literature Brahman is often said to be the object of ignorance. But 
if Brahman be jada and unintelligent, i$: cannot be the object of 
ignorance (as there is no meaning in veiling a veiD. Moreover, the . 
conscious self, the reality of the individual comes to be mithy4 due 
to the difference from Brahman (Brabmabhinnatvat). .If the differ. 
ence between jiva aud Brahman: be due to some external limitation, 
the question arises whether this limitation is caused by the limiting 
condition or this external limitation is made known through the 
external limitation or is it some other kind of dependence. However 
it is not any temporal product of ignorance but Ignorance itself that 
ig determinant of the difference between anadi jiva and anádi Brahman. 
We have already observed that ignorance can not be an independent 
entity. It appears in the ‘‘undifferenced self even before the differ- 
ence between jiva and Brahman was brought about. The second 
alternative is untenable. Ignorance being jada and unintelligent itself 
cannot make the difference between jiva and Brahman known. In 
third place, there are mainly three kinds of dependence—cause and ` 
effect, substance and attribute, knower and known. Of the three 
there is not even one really in operation in the difference between jiva 
and Brahman. So Prakasananda’’ concludes that there is no differ- 
ence between the individual and the Absolute Brahman. In reality, 
the two are one and the same. The difference is only illusory and 
unreal. l 

In the Upanisads the mahâvâkya (Tattvamasi) has been employed 
again and again to teach the identity of the individual and the Absolute 
Brahman. From the beginning (upakrama) and the end (upasamhara) 
it is rendered quite obvious that the Mahavakya can only be construed 
to mean identity through cancellation of unreal and illusory differences, 
The Mahavakya itself produces anubhava (integral experience) by 
which all unreal differences are cancelled. The reality in the indivi- 
dual shines as the Absolute Brahman. We shall presently occupy our- 
selves with the question if the Mahavakya is iautologous and useless, 
how the Mahavakya can itself produce the integral experience or 
anubhava.?* According to the Advaitin if the sentence implying the 
sense of recognition is not useless on the ground of tautology, the 


a Vedantasiddbantamuktavali—(Arthurvenis edid. Benaras 1898) r p. 11-14. 
2° Vide K. 8. Murti— Revelation and Reason in Advaita Vedánta (1959) pp. 103-112, 
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mahávákya cannot also be useless on the ground of tautology. Re- 
cognition is necessary to point out the identity between a man known 
uader a particular se& of circumstances and the same man under 
different set of circumstances. Likewise when all the upalakgita- 
dharmas of. the individual are cancelled by the correct knowledge, 
there remains no incongruity in holding the identity between the 
individual and the Absolute Brahman. If to realise the Absolute 
Brahman is not useless, the mahávákya indicative of the -Absolute 
Realization cannot also be useless and unmeaning. According to 
Samkar it is not the performance of ritual rites but it is correct know- 
ledge arising from the sentence Tattvamasi alone that ensures the 
highest attainment. The knowledge arising out of the Mahavakya 
dissipates all false notions.and all memories of false notions about 
the self, when all false notions are thus dissipated, the reality in the 
individual shines as the Supreme Brahman. In the opinion of 
Madhusudan Saraswati if there is no impediment in the way of realiza- 
` tion, the mahávàkya through repeated discussions (Vicára and 
manana) leads to the Supreme realization. In the upanisadic text- 
there are both vacyarthas of Brahman and Atman. These meanings 
differ widely from each other. So we shall not be able to- explain the 
sentence Tattvamasi if we resort to Vacyartha. We shall have, there- 
fore, to resort to lakgyártha. ** As this sentence has as its meaning an 
undifferentiated thing, and as laksanártha is intended ‘to achieve 
through the indirectimplied sense of the words the purport of the 
sentence, the meaning of the sentence 1 is intelligible, because nothing 
contradictory to it is known" According io some it is the constant 
thinking over the sentence: “Thou art That” that brings about the 
anubhava or the direct realisation of the identity between Jiva and 
Brahman. There is also a laukika example: as a result of constant 
reflection on the beloved the lover may have a vision of his sweet heart. 
But his vision is illusory and imaginary since the vision is cancelled 
by a touch with reality. Brahma-jfidni’s vision is not illusory since 
it comes “out of upanigadic texts of revelation. According to Mandana 
Miára the knowledge arising out ‘of the hearing of the sentence ‘‘Thou 
art That’ remains mediate at the initial stage. But through deep 
deliberation and upásaná the mediate knowledge comes to- be imme- 
diate. According to Sureívar it is from the mahávákya that the 
liberation comes. If the maháv&kya were not itself capable of giving 
rise to anubhava, then any amount of deep deliberation could not lend 
anubhava to the mahávákya. In direct opposition to the Bhamati 
School the Vivarana School maintains that mind can never bs' the 
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cause of the immediate knowledge of Brahman. The vivaranakár 
may resort to the Srutis like “yam manasá na manute, yena áhuh 
manah matam’’, “Yad vacá nábhyuditam, Yena vág-bhudyate"-—The 
mind cannot conceive of Brahman: because the mind is meaningful 
only through Brahman, Speeches are in the same way unavailing of 
Brahmau. So the Vivaranakár realises the urgent necessity of resort- 
ing to the Srutis for final realization (Aupanisadam Purugam Prchhá- 
mah). According to Vivaranakar it is impossible to have mediate 
knowledge of immediate Brahman. Knowledge of Brahman must 
be imrnediate when the content of knowledge is immediate and direct 
and it is not different from the consciousness associated with the 
subject. The common place example is when a man knows himself to ` 
be the tenth man his awareness is not less immediate and direct. 
The mind of the man has, according to-the Vivaranakára to be purified 
by the regulat practice of preliminary requisites like gama, dama, 
titiksà, éraddhá ete. .Otherwise, the immediate knowledge arising 
out of the sentence "Tattvamasi' may appear to be mediate, or, it 
may be open to be doubted. The pure mind can have the realization 
of the Absolute Brahman: (Sri Ramakrishna used to say “Suddha 
maner gocara” and “Suddha mana, Suddba -Buddhi, Suddha âtmâ ` 
'eka). According -to some Advaitin . “all. knowledge . derived . from 
Mahávákyas.is something like . the finger which points to an object 
bæt disappears when that object itself is perceived"', . But it isa point 
admitted by all Advaitins that “ultimately the knowledge arising out 
of the Srutivakya ‘‘Tattvamasi’’ comes to be direct, and‘ immediate 
anubhava. It cancels all. illusions of the world of duality and multi- 
plicity. -This immediate. anubhava i is not born of intellect but it is 
intuitive. The intuition. here stands as fruition and consummation 
of the intellect. .In Advaitic literature this .anubhava has also been 
called ‘‘aparokganubbutt’’. It is the most direct and ultifnate realization 
of one’s own self by the self, when and where the self is- conscious 
of itself not through the intervention of anything forming the not- 
self then the self may be said to have an aparoksánubhuti of itself, 
It is also non-relational.?? Aparoksünubhuti reveals that the indivi- 
dual and Brahman are One. To this effect Madhysudan Saraswati 
observes in his celebrated gloss on Srimad Bhagavad Geeta *"Tada- 
prámányaéam kánirákarana phalena vicárena tasyaiva tegám svánu- 
bhavena aparokgikaranam"". 


29 Vide—Dr. N. K. Brabma—Philosophy of Hindu Sadhana. 


| EVOLUTION AND HUMAN PROGRESS 


M. C. Guosz . 
Teachers’ Training Department, Calcutta University 


Man’s heroic struggle throughout the ages, for raising himself above 
animality and building up his culture and civilization has been unique. 
When we think of the present stage of the mental enrichment of man 
and consider the gradual development of those traits and inclinations 
which are characteristically human in him we are led to believe’ that 
divinity is the normal and ultimate goal of his mental life. But where 
is the guarantee that the direction of his progress will always remain the 
same? It is broadly true that man is the architect of his fate and that 
he himself is to adopt measures for guiding his career. But he may or 
may not always take to right and adequate activities and processes for his 
progress. His ignorance of knowledge regarding an effective method for 
inviting progress in life may lead him astray. 

The germ of the human capacity to rise is a gift of Nature; the 
capacity has evolved biologically from his infra-human abilities. And 
although his unique capacity is thus, inborn man definitely is self-made; 
all the traits and qualities that are considered characteristically human are 
his own creations. He has brought about all forms of changes for effecting 
these creations, with the aid of various kinds of activities.  ' 

. Man has changed not only his environment but also his ownself and 
as such whatever constitutes his culture and civilization, whether it is 
material, mental or spiritual, is his own. creation. And although the basic 
urge of life is creative in nature all the creations that man has made have 
been possible only because the development of the condition of flexibility 
and plasticity of his inborn inclinations has encouraged their formation. . 

' The evolution of consciousness is an interesting phenomenon for it 
indicates the termination of a particular phase of development in Nature. 
And it seems clear that after the appearance of human consciousness the 
pattern of the natural development of man has assumed a new form. 
The development of a high degree of consciousness, which subsequently 
included self-understanding, has made man free. Nature has made man 
free to guide his own destiny; it is thus through evolution, or rather 
through biological development, that man has gained the nespoosibty of 
working out his career by his own creative. activities. 


The necessity of conscious struggles for progress in the life of man 
is significant for the appearance of this necessity marks the beginning of 
a new form of development in the world of the living. Consciously or 
unconsciously man had to become responsible for the determination of 
the line of his development which was chiefly in the. form of mental 
enrichment effected through ideas, concepts and notions. Man learnt to 
think because’ he had to think things out in-connection with the solution 
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of his problems and the establishment of his security and welfare. Philo- 
.Bophy grew out of man’s eagerness for shaping his life properly; it grew ' 


out of his search for the conscious determination of the scheme of his c own 
development. 


The depth of man’s anxiety for securing his TER contentment, 
progress and development is. revealed in Philosophy because in it are stored 
all the profound and serious thoughts, ideas and concepts of his life. 
Analytical studies of different systems of Philosophy make us convinced 
of.the. fact that Philosophy in. general is always concerned with human 


problems pelanging to individual, social oat spicis spheras of shel life 
of. man. - 


oo Man’ has a^natural attraction for speculations? he has always, there- 
fore, been more sincere and earnest in his Philosophic thinking than in any 
other ‘pursuit. “All the. creative energies of man when directed properly 
fruetify in his Philosophy. Again, the consideration of finality seems to 
loom:large in the mind of man-when he philosophizes and as such man has 
always, in his Philosophy, attempted’ to arrive at such. decisions and con- 
clusions as can annihilate the influences of time. and space. All these 
combine to make Philosophy the most profound and significant creation of ` 
man. Philosophy .contains the stamp of his -life; and it ‘can be 
imagined that if by chance, a super-intelligent being from some other 
planet visits our earth he can easily understand man and know his 


mental life thoroughly well only by studying the Pr phlosopbice! gpecula- 
tions of man. 


Philosophy has always been in direct and intimate contact with 
the life: of man; it has always been his priceless possession. Even 


primitive people have their’ Philosophy wat is generally enshrined in 
their mythologies. S . 


Philosophy contains definite indications of the ways in which man 
wants not only to make his life worth living but also to bring about its 
progressive enrichment. The chief concern of Philosophy is the life of 
man; and as Philosophy is always ambitious and bold enough to think 
of reaching -the ultimate solution and the final limit of any consideration 
it naturally aims, directly and indirectly, to guide the destiny of man. 
In a sense Philosophy contains the blue-print of the condition and 
nature of man of the future. Man originally took to Philosophy when 
he arrived at the feeling that he was responsible for: moulding his life 
according to his own ideas and imaginations and that he could expedite 
his progress by enriching his mental life. Philosophy began when. man 
learnt to dream of his future. LEN : i 

Although experimentalism" and methodology have done mùch to 
change the character of human thought by their insistence- upon positive 
ways of thinking, their share of contribution to` the development of 
man's intellect and civilization is' insignificant compared £o that brought 
about by the growth of his capacity to speculate. It is the power to 
speculate that has expedited and accelerated the tremendous develop- 

ment of all branches of human knowledge.. Even Science is not a mere 
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collection of experimental and observational data; it has become what 
it is by the introduction of the elements of speculation into it. Specula- 
tion is a special form of human activity which has enlivened the entire 
field of man’s thoughts and actions. And it is found at its best in the 
domain of Philosophy where it has grown so very bold and visionary that 
it has oftén gone to reveal things that are generally outsidé even the 
ken of man’s comprehension. Philosophy, therefore, has always been able 
to go ahead of Science. It was Philosophers who with the aid of their 
power of speculation, had arrived at such revolutionary concepts ss 
evolution, relativity and the like, long before Scientists could establish 
these principles. To construct artificial barriers for keeping speculations 
within limits is to adopt a method for bringing about the degeneration 
of the mind of man. 


-It is true that Philosophy with its speculations can help the develop- 
ment of man by holding out ideals for different phases of his social and 
individual life-and by opening up new lines of spiritual and intellectual 
desires and their methods of satisfaction. Philosophy, thus, can determine 
the ideal or the direction towards which man should move for his salva- 
tion; but the process by which man must continuously move on this path 
for his real development lias gob to be properly determined. Here the | 
idea that Philosophy ought to be enriched with biological concepts for its 
development and reconstruction is brought home to us more surely than 
ever. The greatest merit in Bergson’s writing is an indication of the 
fact that a particular form of enrichment may be effected in Philosophy 
by introducing biological ideas and concepts into philosophical thoughts. 


A résumé in the shape of a skeletal structure of the contents of the 
ideas of our previous discussion will certainly serve the useful purpose 
of bringing an entire chain of significant ideas into bold relief- for our clear 
comprehension; it can give us a true perspective of ideas that are confus- 
ingly crowded with details. The biological development of the capacity 
of Homo sapiens to effect his- own progress was followed by the gradual 
growth of his conscious desire to seek his welfare. Man felt ‘inclined to 
philosophize with a view to determining his goals and ideals of life. But 
goals and ideals of man can be realized only through. processes of proper 
development of his life. And for devising an effective technique for this 
development he has got to turn to Biology for guidance. But what is 
the nature of the process of development in Nature? 


: The process by which Nature effects developments in the organic world 
` is the most effective method for securing the natural development also. of 
man; fundamentally it is the method adopted by Nature for achieving the 
growth and enrichment of life itself. AN forms of human development 
whether social, intellectual or spiritual are in fact organic in nature. And 
as such they all, are in vital connection with’ evolution which is held to ba 
responsible for all forms of development im the world of the living. 


Our knowledge of evolution is extremely vague; it does not help us 
to understand the technique of the process of development of life in Nature. 
Candid opinions of many evolutionists justify the veracity of this assertion. 
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Thomas Huxley *-bids us remember that evolution is not an- explanation 
of the cosmic process but only the generalized statement of the results of 
that process. Bergson ? also, pleads ignorance by suggesting that even) the 
vital principle as we know it, cannot explain much. And MacBride š is of 
definite opinion that evolution has not yet been properly explained. What 
then, is the real nature of evolution? Is -it a fundamental drive of life? 
Or, is it the. result of the working of some inner urge? What does evolu- 
tion seek to achieve? Why does it proceed even after reaching high 
standards of security, at least in the lives of some organisms? What is 


after all, the precise nature of the process of the ija ap sa of life in 
Nature? | - 


: The ‘fact that. we cannot answer thesó quels "properly is an indica- 
tion that our knowledge of the exact nature of the process of natural dévé- 
lopment of life-is-not clear. -Different notions regarding the nature of the 
process. of development in the- organic world have different repercussions | 
upon our society. The concept of the struggle for existence and the con- 
cept of adaptation both of which sought to explain the march of organie 
development in Nature, known as evolution; had diametrically opposite kinds 
of influences upon the mind of man, which shaped his attitude absolutely 
differently. Darwinism, aecording to Bernard Shaw, is a definite proclama- 
‘tion of the idea that human relation with one another is in reality, s rela- 
tion of vile competitors and ruthless fighters for survival. But to accepi 
the idea as true is not so difficult as to comprehend the extent to which 
the concept has been detrimental to human society. Directly or indirectly 
the doctrine of Natural Selection prepared the minds, of those who were. 
instrumental in waging all the Great World Wars of the 20th century and 
encouraged them to fight with the idea of becoming winners of the struggle 
for the survival of the fittest. Lamarckism on the other hand, by making 
its basis upon the idea of functional adaptation has insinuated the import- 
ance of the condition of intense desire or willing of the organism for new 
developments and as such helped the formation of the idea of the possi- 
bility of guiding the life of man and his society on creative lines. These 
examples go to show how an idea or a theory may exert tremendous influ- 
ences, good or bad, upon human society as a whole. 


f evolution means anything that signifies progress in Nature ie con- 
tinuation of progress of man by his ownself is also in keeping with the 
general i idea of evolution. Man, we know, got the urge to concentrate 
all his serious thinking upon methods and ways of achieving his salvation 
from Nature. He becomes thus, in his conscious-life, an agent of evolu- 
tion. He is free to choose the path that promises to lead him gradually 
towards more and more social, intellectual and spiritual prosperity; he is 
free also to select the path that is destined ta lead him to his self-destruc- 
tion with the aid of the brutal weapons that ara his own creations. Should 
he not take pains, therefore, to comprehend and to adopt the method that 


1 Collected Essays, Vol. IX, Evolution and -Ethics and other- S z sa ia, 
Huxley, p. 6: 


2 Greative Evolution—Henti Bergson; pp. 44-48, - 
3 Fvolution—E, W. MacBride, F.R.S., pp. 19- 20. 
'4 Vide Back td Methusélah—-Bernard Shaw, pubes 49; 
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is followed in Nature for the development of life, for effecting his own 
progress? No other method can be more natural than the one that is 
followed by Nature herself. 

Evolution is neither a force nor a process; it signifies the product of 
.& uniquely fundamental process of the basic force of life. Man throughout 
the ages, has been trying to understand the basic character of life but he 
has not been able to comprehend the nature of its fundamental drive. To 
say that life basically contains an élan vital or a life force or a will is no 
better than to give a symbolic name to an entity wrapped in obscurity. 
It is like renaming a phenomenon instead of suggesting an explanation. 
What then, is the nature of the basic force of life? And what is the. 
modug operandi of this force for the achievement of its ends m life? 
f The most basic urge of life is the one that seeks to associate itself 
with new and external units of bodies and entities for establishing relation- 
ship with them. This drive to establish relationship is so very extensive 
that it is strongly inclined to build up more and more inter-relationship also 
amongst different parts and organs of organisms. We know that the best 
form of relationship between two bodies is established when these bodies 
go to coordinate with each other so that they can behave as integral parts 
of a compounded group. The provess of coordination thus can build up 
the most intimate-relationship by generating in a sense, the spirits of co- 
operation and interdependence for creating a united unit. It is this pro- 
cess of coordination that life adopts for establishing relationship with 
foreign units and absorbs them for the development of the body and the 
mind of the organism.’ So far it is simple; but in life the urge for effect- 
ing coordinations takes to countless forms, some of which are extremely 
complex and supremely subtle. Of course, somè are plain and simple 
` to such an extent that they may appear to be simple associations, aggre- 
gations or products of adjustments. But actually it is always the urge of 
coordination that builds up all these. The term coordination speaks 
exactly of the nature of the process in Nature, which builds up greater 
units by integration. But as the word, for obvious reasons, will widen 
the range of its significance and use it will naturally develop more ‘con- 
venient ways of its conventional use. The need for the introduction of a 
few of its new forms for the sake of precision and brevity has already been 
felt. Suppose two bodies A and B unite to coordinate and form the body 
C. Here C will develop new characteristics because both A and B will 
cooperate and coordinate in the new uniti to work jointly. For the sake of 
brevity we should develop the convention of using such simple statements 
a8—''A' coordinates with B.to produca G.” and “when B is coordinated! to - 
A we geb C’’—to indicate the process we have described above. 


The spirit of the urge of coordination pervades ‘life through and 
through in such a way. that the drive is both conscious and unconscious 
for working in physical and mental fields of life. "The-tendeney which 
drives unicellular organisms to come together to form colonies first and 
then to develop multicellular bodies, * the foree which leads to the evolu- 


5. "The march of life through associations'—M, ©, Ghose, The Calcutta Review, 
March, 1958. : 
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tion of bodies and' minds of organisms,* the inclination which goes to form 
‘groups and societies with various modes of consolidation, the process 
which achieves the development: of knowledge and its accumulation in 
social and individual lives of men ° and in fact, all the “drives, tendencies 
and activities of life in countless” forms are the manifestations of this urge 
of coordination. "To this basic urge of life, both conscious and! unconscious, - 
which drives life to create coordinations of various kinds, physical as well 
as mental, and of various degrees of eonsolidation, for effecting - its natural: 
- developments and enrichments I have proposed to give the name—Vital 
Coordination. It -constitutes the most dynamically active element which- 
motivates life to achieve its gradual development through: the assimilation 
of new unitd. It is the primemover of all the activities of life, which 
build up:bodies and minds of organisms. Vital -çoordination -with- its 
characteristically significant and systematic mode of ‘operations is the 
source of all tendencies, inclinations, drives and activities that are natural 
in ' life. : z^ - z 

"The most rotund characteristic; of the vital coordination is that it 
grows more and more in strength and subtlety along with the progress of. 
coordinated acquisitions of organisms; and! this ig palpably evident from the 
fact that the urge progressively enriches the.coordinating mechanism of 
organisms by bringing into being, by its own coordinating process, such 
organs, limbs and the like as are themselves coordinating agents. Not ónly 
sense organs but, also hands, legs, fingers ete. of higher animals are ali 
marvellous coordinators for they effectively help these -animals in making 
various kinds of new ooordinations. And to crown all i& may be asserted 
in this connection, tha$ the brain is a unique apparatus not only for co- 
ordinating different parts of the body but also for creating various s grades 
of mental coordinations i in, life. 1° 


The urga of coordination by working in Stages; much diler the fashion 
of a slow but gradual synthesis,- elaborates life by creating all possible 
developments and' enrichments. . It is this synthetic process of vital co- 
ordination, which has recorded the evidence of ‘evolution. 


Life is purposive; its purpose-is to effect coordinations. The complete 
truth, however, is that life and its vital coordination are inseparable: The 
inspiration in life for creations which ‘constitute the development of 
organisms comes from the spirit of this basic urge of life. 


The concept of vital coordination will be of immense importance- "E 
value no& only in the field of Biology but ‘also in the ‘fields of Sociology, 


6 ‘Hyolution’ and the Synthetic. Process of Life M. G. Ghose, The Calcutta 
Review, February, . 1959. 
7 Vide "The Synthesis of Social Entities M; G. G.—The Calcutta Review, 
March, 1956. 
3 Vide “The Changing Concept of Education’—M. ©. G.—The Calcutta Review, 
February, 1962. 
Vide the following and a few subsequent papers by M. G. Ghose— - - 
(a) The Synthesis of Power, Knowledge and ‘Skill in man—The Calcutta. 


Heview, May, 1954; 
: (b) The Social Mind of Man—' The Journal of Education’ Vol. I. No. 2, February, 
1964; 


(e) Processes of. Social Control—' The Teacher's Journal' LZ 1955. 
10 "The March of Life through Ássociutions'—M. C; Ghose, The Calcutta Review, 
March, 1988; Pages 250—963. i 
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Psychology, Edueation, Philosophy and other domains of human thoughts 
and actions. - Jt will undoubtedly play an important role in the field of 
human thought because it is the force of coordination with causes evolu- 
tion to take place in Nature. Evolution, however, will continue to be a 
great concept. Only it will not be taken as a procéss but the result of the 
working -process of the vital urge. of coordination. hes 

The concept of vital coordination which is due to revolutionize human 
thoughts has already helped the formation of perfectly acceptable theories 
regarding certain concepts which had only conflicting notions in the fields 
of Anthropology, Psychology, Sociology, Philosophy and the like. Theories 
thus, regarding the activities of play, the manifestations of totems and 
taboos, the stages of individual and social developments, the formation of 
complexes, the growth of percepts and concepts and so on that have been 
expounded by making a basis upon the concept of vital coordination are 
far superior to those that are at present known in literature. 


The importance of the concept of vital coordination from the point of 
view of its practical application is evidently clear because the concepti 
fundamentally speaks also of the way in which development can be effected 
‘in its natural and ‘perfect form. The concept, therefore, is of practical 
utility whenever there is à question of natural growth or development of 
anything that has got connections with life. We are led here to consider 
a wide variety of developments—developments not only of the life of man 
and his society but also of his ideas, thoughts, concepts, doctrines, know- 
ledge and the like—which determine the stages of human development. 
May, in future will certainly find it convenient to depend upon the concept 
of coordination for evolving effective methods for all-round developments 
of his life and society. This is how practical Education is due, to get its 
inspiration from the concept; and this is how the concept is due to help 
man to get a handle for guiding the course of his civilization and the ulti- 
mate fate of the human race. : ; | F 

Education and its thoughts must be enriched by the interprete Pj of 
Sociology and moulded to assume their final forms in Philosophi T. 5 PES. 
Individual development alone is not adequate for man fega point of 
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-only have to organize. and coordinate suitable materials of instruction but 
will also have to adopt such a method of communication for teaching as 
‘will help the development of natural coordination of these in his mental 
life. 

Modern civilization is at the cross-road. There is a path which if 
followed will lead man to destruction and extinction; this is the path of 
war and éonflie, which man feels inclined to follow impulsively because 
armed with nuclear weapons he considers hiniself powerful. But there is 
also the path which may lead man to prosperity, security and international 
peace; the development of faith, reason arid wisdom in man is necessary 
for making him mentally fit for choosing this path for his harmonious 
and progressive development. ` š 

As the fundamental characteristic of the living "body: is seen to be 
the urge of vital coórdination which is at thé root of all the processes and 
manifestations. of life, we must agree to have got a natural glimpse of the 
-true perspective of life itself. This. néw concept will surely open up un- 
explored regions for human. thoughts and aotions. 

It is. definite that man will not pass on to any new species in the 
near future.‘ And as Nature has already handed over to him the power 
to guide his own destiny. he will have to achieve his progress only by 
effecting creations belonging to various phases of his life and environment. 
For building up these creative changes with a view to making his Edu- 
cation sound and his society worthy of human civilization he will naturally 
require elements of suggestions, vision and inspiration; but a knowledge 
of the technique embodying the best method for effecting desirable changes 
is indispensable for him. And we know that the process of coordination 
which is followed for effecting all changes and creations in the realm of 
life-in Nature promises to be the most natural method for educating and 
humanizing man so that' he -may. bring about adequate development and 

"riehment in his individual and social ‘life’ Man can thus, shape his 
dest, according to his, own choice, by adopting natural processes for 
j evelopment and creative ‘Education, : 





POETIC DRAMA AND W, B. YEATS 


P. €. GHOSH 


Calcutta University 
H 

Though the nineteenth century had various forms of theatrical 
entertainment, poetic and literary drama was not altogether 
neglected. Lord Lytton who was a member of the Commission (1832) 
which reported on the conditions of the theatre to Parliament wrote 
for Macready The Lady of Lyons and Richelieu. Browning’s 
Strafford and The Blot on the 'Scutcheon were moderately successful, 
while Byron's Manfred was heartily received. Irving, like Macready 
and Kean, never neglected the spectacular effect, and produced 
Tennyson’s Becket (a poor play) with success, much of which was 
in his personality. The nineteenth-century verse drama followed the 
traditional romantic manner of the Hlizabethans and sought to provide 
opportunities for the dominant actors for presenting strong emotions 
in a richly rhetorical style. Sometimes such plays were written 
without any reference to the tastes of the audience or even any 
thought of production—only as projections of the dramatists’ visions 
on an imaginary stage. The dramatic form was used in such cases 
to make the projections possible. i 


2 


In the choice of style and medium modern poetic drama has to 
face the dilemma that lay in the common colloquial gpeech and the 
antequated blank verse. Nicoll thinks that the escape from this 
dilemma lies in two lines of development. The first is in “the 
conscious search so to adapt the earlier verse-forms as to make them 
once more a vital means of dramatic expression."' A purification is 
therefore essential if we are to bring poetry into close contact with- 
reality. Here is the method of Abercrombie who, in. plays like 
Deborah and Phoenim, iries to express the modern emotional 
direetness in terms ot poetry. š 

Bottomley's method is different: he seeks inspiration in the 
classical drama of Greece and the No of Japan. Nicoll writes : 


1 A. Nicoll: British Drama. 
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It might be ‘said... » that- while Abercrombie. has striven 

to adopt verse to modern colloquial speech, Dr. Bottomley aims: 

T at removing verse dialogue a stage farther by departing entirely 
from realistic conventions.” 


Bottomley himself explains his position : 


I discovered that -I love:listening to poetry more than 
reading it...As I see ‘the theatre, every subject can be 
treated at two levels: (1) on the level of everyday intercourse 
and colloquial speech, and (2) by making humanity - vocal 
where ‘it is unvocal, by making the stage a place where 

` speech . ... makes audible the’ grace of the soul, ‘its grace of 
canoni as' well as “of utterance... I concentrated on’ 
something in which speech Has as lis & share as possible : I 
then on narrative poetry, for whieH the Greeks found a valid 
place in drama : then on variety of verse- structure, which led 
` me to see ie isa place for lyric verse too.? I 


8 


In discussing the possibility: of poetic drama in modern times 
Eliot writes : ` 


From the. point of view of literature, the drama is only 
. one among several poetic forms. The epic, the ‘ballad, the 
chanson de geste, the forms of . Provence and of Tuscany, all 
found their perfection by serving . -particular societies . 
Nevertheless, the drama is perhaps the most bass pani: is 
capable of greater variation and of expressing} more varied types 
I _of society, than any other.* s 
But this is hardly true of modern drama; which means that our 
incapacity, as Eliot suspects, has a deeper source, and that the stage — 
is more a symptom than the seat of the malady of our drama. 
This malady may mean that there is no poetry in our life ; it may 
also mean that our dramatists have failed to express: life in terms of 
poetry on the stage. Hevesi remarks: 


For more than a hundred years there have been two: men 
"working on the stage, spoiling almost all that is to be called 
Theatrical Art. These two men are the Realist and the 

© Machinist. = Realist offers ` imitation for life, and the 
Nicoll : British Batis 


3 A. 
3 Quoted by A Nicoll in-British Drama, 
5 T. S. Eliot : The Sacred Wood : ‘ The Possibility of 3 Poetic Drama.’ 
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Machinist tricks in place of marvels.” So we have lost the truth 
and the marvel of life—that is, we have lost the main thing 

- possessed by the art. - The Art of the Theatre as pure, -imitation 
is nothing bot an alarming demonstration of the abundance of 
Life and the narrowness of Art.” 


4 


There is something else to be accounted ‘for—the lack of form: 
Evidently, to Eliot the: possibility of. poetic drama depends largely 
on the discovery of the right form, which also means that less- talent 
will be wasted. The problem is to adapt a -true structure to 
“contemporary feeling,” and: the most important structure is that 
of incidents, as Aristotle has pointed out. Eliot further remarks : 


` The essential is to get upon the stage this precise ‘statement. 


of life which is at the same time a point of view, . . . a world 
which the author’ s mind has subjected to `a complete process of. 
simplification.° 


Eliot thinks that instead of trying: to find ovt the right ‘end 
the dramatists have wrongly sought to create poetry in drama. He 
refers to the comment made by Aristotle : - 


Novices in the art attain to finish of diction and precision 
of portraiture before they can construct the plot.” 


5 —. 


The style of poetic drama is a matter -of very great importance 
to the dramatist. What is the role of rhetoric? Rhetoric in poetic 
drama is not necessarily “‘a vice of manner," for it may be “a rhetoric 
of substance.” Every drama has its own appropriate style and 
rhetoric, suited to its characters, situations: and moods. In: poetic 
drama the right rhetoric is more urgent than in prose drama because it 
is more closely related to poetry than prose. Eliot says: 

"The really fine rhetoric of Shakespeare occurs in situations 
where a character in the play sees himself ih a dramatic 
light... This dramatic sense.on the part of thé characters 
themselves is rare in modern drama.® 

But the poverty is not merely that of rhetoric. The problem is much 
wider and deeper. : sA 


5 A. Hevesi : Introduction to On the Art of the Theatre by E, G. Craig. 
6 T, S. Eliot: The Sacred Wood : * The Possibility of e Poetic Drama.’ 
7. Aristotle : Poetics : Butcher's translation, 

8 S. Eliot: The Sacred Wood: ‘Rhetoric and Poetic Drama;* 
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Let us first consider the use of verse. On May 25, 1883, Ibsen 
wrote a letter from Rome to Lucie Wolf, a well-known Christiania 
actress, condemning the use of verse in drama : 

The stage is for dramatic art alone, and declamation. is 
not dramatic art... Verse has done immense injury to the 

„art of the theatre... It is most unlikely that the verse form 

. will be employed to any extent worth mentioning in the drama 
of the immediate future; for the dramatic aims of the future 
will pretty certainly be incompatible with it. It is therefore 
doomed to extinction. 
Tbsen who wrote poetic drama knew the power of poetry. He does 
not denounce poetry but: verse (the artificial form) and declamation 
(the artificial delivery). He sought to give to the commonplace form 
of prose speech all the force and beauty that poetry could give. But 
this cannot solve the real problem. One cannot have poetry without 
verse, and without the employment of poetry as a medium one can 
never express the deeper realities of life. The need for verse and 
poetry is explained by ‘Prior: 


A principal consequence of writing drama in verse is 
precisely that it opens the same resources of language to the 
dramatist as tó the lyric poet... all these resources. become 
available for,.magnifying, words. made uniquely potent and 
momentous by the circumstances of the context, figures of 
speech, in particular, metaphors—all these become -available to 
the dramatist to be used as his artistic needs require.? 

There are undertones and overtones, insights and inhibitions, subtle 
nuances of life, which can never be even suggested without the help 
of poetry.and verse. Commenting on the role of poetry in drama 
Styan remarks : I š š Bf) 
It will extend the range and power of the; author” 8 meaning 
...The poetry is there to- express and define patterns of thought 
and feeling otherwise inexpressiblé and indefinable. This is 
the legitimate reason for its use.?° 2 
The depths which are felt in life are .expressed in poetry, and its 
aid becomes increasingly necessary, as drama comes to be more and 
more introspective Poetry is essential especially to- the drama of 
being. 


* M.E. Prior: The Language of Tragedy. 
10 J.L, Styan: The Elements of Drama. 


t>- 
et 
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To action as well as feeling poetry imparts universality and 


- exaltation, and it is for this reason that its relaion to tragedy is so 
close. Steiner observes : 


.. tragic drama...requires the shape of verse. The stylization 
and simplification which that shape imposes on the outward 
aspects of conduct make possible the moral, intellectual and 
emotional complications of high drama. 

Since much of drama is dialogue, every dramatist has to face and to 
solve for bimself the problem of the powerful speech. Prose, realism 
and naturalism have made this problem a desperate one, especially 
because the form is that of current speech of a casual type which 
does not show the slightest trace of the dynamic power of poetry. 
Anderson comments’: 


...under the strain of an emotion the ordinary prose of our 
stage breaks down into inarticulateness, just as it does in life.'? 

Poetry, on the other hand; tries to effect the true comprehension ; this 
it does by the discipline which is verse. There are many who believe 
that action is the spring of drama, and that poetic drama is only the 
theatre of. words. But what they fail to understand is the relation 
between Word and Action in Drama. The murder of Dunéan is 
the bare action which is not, however, presented on the stage. But 
as the words are whispered under the discipline of verse, the full 
significance of the action is explored. "The limitless void of despair 
is revealed by the poetry of words : 1 


Macbeth shall sleep no more. 
The poetry of words, again, reveals the true poetry of action by making 
action itself elemental. 
Fry who is himself a word-fancier rightly remarks : 


Poetry in the theatre is the action of listening...There is 
no moment when we can certainly say that even our apparenily 
most insignificant actions have not a BODEN greatly beyond 
ourselves. 

It is this tension between two meanings which verse conveys, 
favouring sometimes one, sometimes the other'*, 

This tension or counteraction between prose and verse is, 
according to Fry, very desirable in drama. He says: 
MG, Steiner: The Death of Tragedy. 


12 M, Anderson: Preface to Winterset. 
B C, Fry: "Why Verse" ? (Vogue, March, 1958). 
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Tndeed, prose and verse existing side by side counter each 
other’s dangers. If they pass altogether out of each other's 
reach they cease to be themselves, becoming on the one hand 
journalese...and on the other, a vagueness...This interplay of 

. difference...is what keeps each in its own state of grace.'* 
The juxtaposition of verse and prose in Shakespearean drama 
has a remarkable range of effects, proving the contention of Fry. 


=. 8 


xr . - ` 
` An important problem of poetic drama is the relation (which 
is, in à sense, the difference) between the verse and the ‘common 
prose speech familiar to the audience. In the sixteenth century 
Cinthio' contended that prose was not suited to tragedy and that 
verse was to be in harmony with the common spéech. Castelvetro? 
thought especially of the unlettered audience and advocated the use 
of verse because its sound-pattern was likely” to facilitate the 
audience’s hearing and to help the deeper understanding of drama. 
Dryden’ s. approach is very different but ib is characteristic = the 
drama i in which he specialised : 
one great reason why prose is bot to be used i in serious 
ys i is, because it is too near the nature of converse: there 
` may’ be too great a likeness ; as the’most skilful painters affirm, 
there may be too near a resemblance ina picture.. Thus prose.. 
is by common consent deposed, as too weak for the Coya mas 
of serious plays.17 
Shaw, although a prose dramatist, wrote "blank verse - drama 
in The Admirable Bashviile, and - emphasised the naturalness of the 
verse speech. In Dramatic Opinions and Essays (1,97) he advises 
young actors not to take up blank verse ‘‘until you bave experienced 
emotion deep enough to crave for: poetic expression, ‘at which point 
verse will seem an absolutely natural and ‘real form of speech 
for you.” mE 


` That . the role of. language in drama is "very important nobody 
can deny. But its importance is exaggerated by Coxe: men he 
remarks : > à 


M Ibid. bru. A NA : : 
1b G. Cinthio: Discorsi (from ‘Literary Criticism : Plato to Dryden' by -A. H, 
Gilbert). - 
35 B. Weinberg : Castelvetso's Theory of Poetics (Ed, R. 8. Cranė). 
Preface to the 2nd Edition of The Indian Emperor, 
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--: - Beddoes) had grasped what too few dramatists today believe, : 

- that the vehicle of a play is not character but language, a parti- 

cular language that is theatrical in that it conveys the immediate. 
action which it points ahead to impending tragedy. . He knew 
that language | can be dramatic of itself and was able to make it 
80. 1s 5 

But language cannot be ''dramatic of itself. i It becomes 
dramatic only when it is the expression of Situation and Character 
in terms of their mutual relations. 

In Rhetoric Aristotle refers to three kinds of oratory ? forensic, 
epideictic and deliberative. Deliberative rhetorie points to a future 
in which the audience will act as persuaded. It may be linked 
with drama because it tends te engender in the audience ‘‘sequences 
of feeling". It is, however, wrong to replace in drama deliberative 
oratory by epideictic oratory which is prompted by the desire to 
display one’s skill as an orator. -It seeks to make language ‘‘dramatic 
of itself'". Eliot refers to the three voices of poetry: 


The first is the voice of the poet talking to himself—or to 
nobody. The second is the voice of the poet addressing an 
audience, whether large or small. The third is the voice of the 
poet when he attempts to create a dramatic character speaking in 
verge...!? ] 

The third voice is the characteristic voice of drama but in poetic 
drama poetry and drama are so conditioned and related that the 
voices sometimes combine as in the following : 


Come not to me again : but;say to Athens, 
Timon hath made his everlasting mansion 
Upon the beached verge of thé salt flood.?° 


Thirty years ago, T searehed all the ways 
That lead to pleasure, advancement and praise 
Delight in sense, in learning and in thought, 
. Music and philosophy, curiosity, | 
The purple bullfinch in the lilac tree... .?! 


I - 10 
. There are moments in poetic drama when poetry is action, 
when language is a kind of gesture. Only the language of poetry 
18 T, O. Coxe: ‘The Social Function of Poetry’ (Adelphi, July-September, 1945.) l 
1) T, 8 Eliot: The Three Voices of Poetry. 


?0 Timon of Athens. 
72/ "p. 8S. Eliot: Murder in the Cathedral. 
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can. create this subtle sense of happening. "This if does in various 
places and in various ways. Repetition is a device which not. only 
makes the rhythm meaningful in a certain way. but also turns the 
word itself mo: a symbolic refrain of the reality of action: : 
; -To die: to sleep; ^. 7 ^ 

No: more ; and by 8 sleep to say we end 

` The heartache and the thousand natural shocks. " 
...To die, to sleep ; 

To sleep ; per chance to dream; aye, there's-the rub ; 

For in that sleep of death what dreams may come.. 2 
Not words: only. .The words -certainly “ weave patterns and images, 
suggesting thoughts and. emotions. But die, sleep, death and dream, - 
in their totality, are a’ gesture pointing tó the dark .world of -Hamlet’s 
- action. In Maebeth the sae device is noticed in the use of words 
like sleep, murder, death, life and blood which build up. strange- 
structures and ‘spirés of delirious thinking, grotesque arcades of feeling 
but never cease to be terrifying ‘gestures of action over which Macbeth 
has lost all his control. Eliot makes use of this device repeatedly in 
Murder in the Cathedral. But itis only one of the many devices of 
poetry to turn language into a gesture of action, suggesting the core 
of a character in a given situation, | 
11 


- Poetic drama does much that is done by poetry. It seeks to 
express the essence of experience. Experiences, familiar , experiences, 
are the material of realistic prose drama which tries to establish the 
connection between the world and our own on an. objective plane. 
Poetic drama is not primarily concerned with the individual as such or 
the mass as such ; its business is to bring out the inward law of being 
against the background of life itself. Tt creates a; sense of distance or 
remoteness because the essence is hardly familiar, because we are 
acquainted with only the dilution. - Realistic prose drama, on the 
other hand, moves about within the limits’ of our: familiar world and 
finds Voas in imitating and reproducing it on the stage. Poetic 
. drama, like poetry, is not an imitation but an interpretation and 
creative presentation of life. Its scope and aim are thus essentially 
different from those of realistic prose drama. ` The problems of poetic 
drama are largely the problems of poetry as opposed to naturalism, 
realism and prose in drama. _ 

In poetie drama poetry does not lie i in any one element or part of 
the play but in the totality of its conception of content and art’ and^ in 
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ihe entire impression which it conveys. It is for this reason that the 
dramatist must have the right sense of the relation between verse and 
this kind of drama. Critics like Wilson have their doubts < 
Is it possible to believe, for examplé, that Bliot’s hope of 
. having verse reinstated on the stage— even verse of the new kind 
which he proposes—is likely ever to be realised 222 


There are others, again, who think that poetic drama should 
be removed from the commercial theatre and be reserved for the select 
few. '[hey believe that the sphere of poetic drania is very different ; 
its effect is truly felt only when it is presented before a small audience. 
Yeats thinks that true poetic drama requires the harmonies of voice in 
speech and song, poetry and music, and of the body in: gesture and 
dance. To make the combination of these harmonies really effective 
Yeats adopts a modified version of the Japanese Nō drama. ``- - 


“12 


Whatever may be the relation between the poems and plays of 
Yeats, it is rather interesting to note that he thought of himself 
primarily as a dramatist. When, in 1923, a journalist drew his atten- 
tion to a Reuter paragraph saying that the Nobel Prize would probably 
be conferred upon ‘‘Mann or Yeats’, Yeats himself was not hopeful. 
He wrote : i 


Herr Mann has many readers, is a famous novelist with his 
fixed place in the world...whereas I am but a writer of plays 
which are aen by players with a literary mind for a few 
evenings...” 


Yeats makes his cee for Gun quit dari in his Preface to 
Poems (1899-1905) : 


..lo me drama...has been the search for more of manful 
energy, more of cheerfül acceptance of whatever arises out of the 
logic of events, and for clear outline, instead of those outlines of 
lyric poetry that are blurred witli desire and vague regret. 


13 


What we find in the play of Yeats is a reaction in favour of 
imagination and poetry against the realism and naturalism of prose 
2? - B. Wilson : Agel’s Castle. 
W. B. Yeats: The Bounty of Sweden. 
7—9105P—I 
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drama. This poetic drama he turned into a vehicle of the Celtic 
movement, using in his plays all the resources of his poetry. In his 
hands poetic drama becomes a special kind of drama for which he 
wants us to be interested in a special kind of postry. š 


Central to his poetry and drama is his symbolism which is more 
evocative than merely descriptive. Tt is for this reason- that he uses 
not only a special kind of imagery but also a new rhythm and verse 
‘especially suited toit. There is a peculiar calm in the psychosis of ` 
his poetry, and in his imagination which finds it possible, on the edge . 
of trance, to gaze upon some reality or beauty, because it neither 
desires nor hates anything. 'The rhythm, wavering and meditative, 
becomes the embodiment of this imagination. . Yeats wants to 
‘distance’ the actor and to subdue acting itself -to poetry in the 
interest of the harmony of the play. The Aristotelian theory of drama 
as a structure of mimetic action is thus rejected in favour of a concep- 
tion of drama which is very different. In his quest for a fresh 
experience Yeats goes to the East and develops a kind of drama, 
. deriving it from the Japanese Nō, which evidently grew out of the - 
Buddhist ritual. of meditation, as a kind. of poetic and religious 
discipline. 


. In 1897 Yeats wrote a letter to Fiona Macleod explaining his 
plans for an Trish theatre. The letter describes the aims.of the 
theatre and Yeats’s theory of drama and production : 


I have just now a plan I want to ask you about. Our Irish 
Literary and Political literary organisations are pretty complete... 
and T think it would be very possible to get up Celtic plays 
through these Societies. They would be far more effective than 
lectures and might do more than anything else we can dó to” 
make the Irish Scotch and other Celts recognise their solidarity... 
My own theory of poetical or legendary drama is that it should 
have no realistic, or elaborate, but only a symbolic and decorative 
setting. Á forest, for instance, should be represented by a 
forest pattern and not by a forest painting. One should design a 
scene, which would be an accompaniment, not a reflection of the 

text, This method would have the further advantage of being 
fairly cheap and altogether novel. The acting should have an 
equivalent distance to that of the play from common realities, 
The plays might be almost, in some cases, modern mystery 


plays. 
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The drama of Yeats holds up ''the life of poetry” in which every 
man is expected to see his own life reflected because human nature 
is here released by poetry from all arbitrary conditions imposed by 
society. Here is the symbolic expression of the deep unconscious 
stream of living which encircles the waking life of man. The plane 
of drama is neither action (as we understand it) nor intellect but a 
state of trance in which visions and legends appear in various com- 
binations to express the reality. Following the Nó the plays of Yeats 
make us look back into the lives of the people and view their emotions 
far down the stretch of human life. -The figures are not unreal ; they 
are only distanced and seen in their true relations to life as a whole. 
Emotion is the action of the play but it is emotion purged of its 
temporal quality so that only the universal element is left behiad. 
Each play seems to teach that life can be seen iruly only from a 
distance, through “the glass of meditation.” The full design of 
dance and poetry, music and colour, creates a harmany of beauties 
that goes deep into the complex emotional life of the individual 
spectator who, being released from the limits of his personality, 
becomes part of a richer life which lies outside arid yet grows from 
within him, 


15 


In describing the Irish mystical order which led to the 
establishment of the Irish mystical theatre Ellmann writes : 


The order had as one of its purposes to serve as a background 
for literary work. Yeats’s endeavours to found an order and to 
found an Irish theatre came about the same time.... Occultism, 
or....spiritual ideas underline all his early plays and hiis theories 
of what the national theatre should be. It was not by chance 
that on the pragramme of his Countess Cathleen . . . . the sub-title 
was A Miracle Play. His original intention was to present a 
‘series of miracle plays, by which he meant plays not necessarily 
Christian but manifesting in one way or another the existence 
of an invisible world. Meanwhile he wrote The Countess 
Cathleen (1889-92) and The Land of Heart's Desire (1894), 
both of them, from his point-of view, miracle plays.™*. : 


?! m, Ellmann: Yeats: The Man and the Masks. 
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In explaining the aims of the Irish Literary Theatre Yeats says 
that “our plays will be for the most part remote, spiritual and ideal’’.7* 
At the same time he refers to the view that ‘‘poetic drama has come 
to an end, because modern poets have vo dramatic power.” 

Binyon: remarks : - 
l . . T5 bas been too often assumed that it is the ‘manager’ who 
bars the way to poetic plays. But s is much more protable I 
that the poets have- failed the managers." 


-Yeats believes that it is the IUE of poetry that has " modern 
drama weak. 


16 


In tracing the development of drama Yeats points out that 
drama seeks to build its home in a city where it can find for its © 
audience men in -sufficient numbers. But gradually the city where 
men are made to live upon the surface of life kills the very emotion ` 
which produces drama. It is then discovered that men like to see 
rather then listen, and the actors change their methods which means 
that the entire art of drama changes. Yeats says : 


They forgot the noble. art ‘of oratory, and gave all their ` 
thought to the poor ‘art of acting... As audiences and.actors 
changed, managers learned to substitute meretricious landscapes, 
painted upon wood and canvas, for the descriptions of poetry 
until the painted scenery...became as important as the story... 
At the same time the managers made the costumes of the actors 
more and more magnificent, that the mind might sleep in peace.. 
These changes gradually perfected the theatre of commerce, 
the masterpiece of that movenient towards externality in life 
.and thought and art against which the criticism of our day is 
learning to protest... It is only at the awakening—as in ancient 
Greece, or in Elizabethan England... that great numbers of ‘men 
understand that a right understanding of life one of destiny is 
more important than amusement. 


li 
When Lamb spoke against the M of Shakespeare's nya 
he formed 8 conception of drama very different from that of the 


p bo Yeats: “The Theatre" (Ideas of Good. and Evil). 
id. - 

27 Quoted by Yeats in “The Theatret. 

78 W.B. Yeats: ‘The Theatre! (Ideas Good and. Evil), 
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realistic prose drama. Besides, according to him, Shakespeare's 
poetry is much more important in his drama than the purely thea- 
trical quality. Even Goethe once went so far as to say: ''Shakes- 
peare belongs by rights to the history of poetry ; in the history of the 
theatre he only appears casually'".? What Lamb cr Hazlitt said is 
repeated in our times : 
Hamlet has not the nature of a stage representation. Hamlet 
and the other plays of Shakespeare have so vast and so complete 
a form when read, that they .can but lose heavily when presented 
to us. That they were acted in Shakespeare's day proves 
nothing.?? 
What is usually and conventional recognised as the dramatic 
quality has, according to many, brought about the extinction of 
drama. Yeats writes : i 


Our plays must be literature or written in the spirit of 
literature. The. modern theatre has died away to what it is 
because the writers have thought of their audiences instead of 
their subject.®* 

For him the truly dramatic spirit depends upon 8 posue conception 
and presentation of life. Elsewhere he writes : 


7a dislike the clear and logical construction which seems 
necessary if one is to succeed on the modern.stage...this con- 
struction...has everything of high literature except the emotion 
of multitude. The-Greek drama has got the emotion of multitude 
from its chorus... 'The Shakespearean drama gets the emotion 
of multitude out, of the subplot which copies the main plot, 
much as a shadow upon the wall copies one’s body in the 

- firelight.?? ; i 
Yeats goes further when he says: 


..in the performance of all drama tbat depends for its 
effect upon. beauty of language, poetical culture may be more 
. important than professional experience.** 
In Estrangement (1909) Yeats makes.-two remarks which give us a 
glimpse of what he was thinking of drama : 


- In Christianity what was philosophy in Eastern Asia buta 


` life, biography and drama. A play passes through the same 


process in being written. —xvii 


> Quoted by E.G. Craig in On the Ad of the Theatre. 
0 E,G. Craig: On the Art of the Theatre. : " Re ye 
a W.B. Yeats: “ “Language, Character and Construction? (Plays and Controversies). 


32 W.B. Yeats: "Emotion of Multitude” (Ideas of Good and Evil). 
3 W.B. Yeats: The Trembling of the Veil (Bk, I). 
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` This is not, however, possible unless the pora strikes the right X: 
form. f 

There is a relation between discipline and the theatrical - 
sense. If we cannot imagine ourselves as ` diferent from what . 
we aro- and assume that second self, we cannot impose a 
discipline upon ourselves, though we may accept one from. 
others. I —xxii 
But as the search for the new form and drama went on, Yeats 
thought it necessary to adopt a method different som those which 
be desires : - 

The old playwrights took old subjects, did not even | arrange 
thé subject in a new way. They were absorbed in expression, 
that is to say in what was most near and delicate, The new 
playwrights invent their subjects and dislike anything customary 
in the arrangement of the fable, but their expréssion is as 
common as the newspapers where they first learned to write.** 


18 


Here then is a theory of drama which seeks to make us believe - 
that drama is primarily poetry. Yeats further develops his conception 
of drama by denying the importance of character and conflici. In 
his insistence on the poetic or lyrical element in drama: he points out : 

In. poetical. drama. there is... an antithesis between 
character and lyric poetry, for EA poetry ... can, as these 

. critics think, but encumber the action. Yet when we go 

back .. . and enter the great periods of drama, character grows 
less .and sometimes disappears, and there is much lyric 
feeling . . . suddenly it strikes us-that character is. continuously 


present in comedy alone...” 


Great drama, tragic drama, can do without what is called ` 
. conflict. Its greatness lies in.serenity and profoundness. 

Tragic art, passionate art, the drowner of dykes, tlie 
confounder of understanding, moves us by setting us to reverie, 
by allowing us almost to the intensity of trance... We feel 
our miuds expand convulsively or spread out slowly like some 
moon-brightened imegeorowded sea. 3° 

3 W. B. Yeats: The Death of Synge "xxii. 


- Y Ta Yeats : “The Socr Theatre” (The Cutting of an Agate). 
: í 
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Even his conception of action is different. Yeats says : 


. have spent my life in clearing out of poetry every phrase 
written for the eye, and. bringing all back to syntax that is for 
ear alone... I had begun to get rid of everything that is 
not . . . in some sense character in action ; a pause m the midst 
of action perhaps, but action always as its end and theme.*” 

In Certain Noble Plays of Japan Yeats states in detail his view 
of drama which is to him an integrated and composite art, combining 
music and dance with poetry. The source of his inspiration is 
Japanese No drama. 

In fact, with the help of Japanese plays ‘translated by 
Ernest Fenollosa and finished by Ezra Pound,’ I have invented 
a form of drama, distinguished, indirect, and symbolic... 
an aristocratic form,?* > l 

This apparently simple and yet highly sophisticated drama made 
it possible for him to recede from drab reality into a powerful inner 
life. Yeats says: I 

Realism is created for the common people and was always 
their peculiar delight, and it is the delight today of all those 
whose minds...are without the memory of beauty and 
emotional subtlety.*? 

To Yeats drama is not an independent form of art. It is closely 
allied to poetry, and its business is to make use of poetry for 
expressing the essence, spirit and reality of life': : 

... the arts which interest me, while seeming to separate 
from the world and. us a group of figures, images, symbols, 
enable us to pass for a few moments into a deep of the mind 
that had hitherto been too subtle for our habitation . . . I go 
to Asia for a stage convention, for more formal faces, for a 
chorus that has no part in the action, and perhaps for those 
movements of the body copied from the marionette shows of 
the fourteenth century. A mask will enable me to substitute 
for the face of some common-place player . . .*° 

These are, according to Yeats, some of the essentials of drama. 
.He wanted it to be born out of poetry, music and dance; and he 
found nearly all that he wanted in the fourteenth-century Nó drama 
_ of Japan. 


3 W. B. Yeats: “An Introduction for my Plays" (Essays and Introduction), 
33 W. B. Yeats: ‘‘Cortain Noble Plays of Japan" (The Cutting of an Agate;. 
39 Ibid. ` ; 

4' Ibid, 
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In a sense the Nó gives ús the truth about drama because it 
` presents the complete fusion of religion and poetry in the form of a 
ritual. This antique drama is a precious relic of the past, still kept 
alive in all its strict conventiotis. It was born in the temple but it 
grew up on the aristocratic stage where it came to acquire a special 
kind of poetry. It méans both ''performance'' and “accomplishment”, 
and in this identification lies its characteristic excellence: 

The Nō, as Fenollosa explains it, is a lesson in art: 


The beauty and power of Noh lie in the concentration. AIL 

elements—costume, motion, verse, and music—unite to produce a 

` single clarified impression. Hach drama embodies some, primary 

human relation or emotion...Some one of these intense emotions’ 

is chosen for a piece, and, in it, elevated to the plane of 
universality by the intensity and purity of treatment.” 


The philosophical and religious background of the Nó drama is 
derived from Mahayana Buddhism which is popular in China, Japan 
and Tibet. It seeks to replace Shakyamuni (the central figure in 
Hinayàna Buddhism) by a timeless and ideal Buddha. “The doctrine 
of karma and of the transmigration of souls. as an essential part of 
Buddhist thought appears in the No plays. The escape from the 
wheel of life and death lies in ''enlightenment'', the realisation that 
material phenoniena are only thoughts, mot facts or realities. The 
Zen Buddhists (led by Kashyapa) have their own view of this 
enlightenment. Waley writes: 

...the Zen Buddhists. „believe that Truth cannot be commu- 
diss by speech or writing but...it lies hidden in the heart of 
each one of us and can be discovered by “Zen” or contem- 
plative introspection.. .Zen denied the existence of Good ond 
Evil, and was sometimes regarded as à dangerous sophistry...4 
The position of Zen thought is further explained by Conze : 


They just laid stress on the common mystical truth that 
enlightenment takes place in a ‘‘timeless moment'', i.e, outside 
time, in eternity, and that ib is an act of the Absolute itself, not 
our own doing.** 


The religion of the No diam i is predominantly Amidist, although 
Zen is the religion of artists.- Both poetry and painting were inspired 
The Translations of E Hera Pound (*Fenolloss on the Noh*’), I 


42 ^ A. Waley : The Nó Plays of Japan (*Note on Buddhism"). 
55 FR. Conze : Buddhism. 
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by the language and thought of Zen Buddhism. Amidism was, 
however, the common religion of medieval Japan. A 


The name NO is of fairly recent origin. Previously the Nó drama 
was known as sarugaku or monkey-music, probably because at the 
beginning it was a lively mixture of song and dance and miming. 
There was another school of performance known as dengaku or 
- field-music which seems to have developed out of harvest festivities 
and had elaborate programmes of dancing, singing and acting in 
temples. "The NO, as it took its final shape in the fourteenth century, 
made use of plots, however slender, to unify the elements of singing, 
dancing and music. 


In certain respects there is similarity between the Nó and the 
Greek drama. First, there is the combination of language, acting, 
music and dance. Secondly, there is the chorus in both the theatres 
although the Nó chorus does not take any part in action. Like Greek 
drama, again, the No makes use of the mask which is, however, 
` restricted to the principal dancer and his companions. In the styles 
we have another parallel. There is a marked difference in the 
language of quiet and emotionally important scenes, a difference like 
that between the speeches and the choral songs of a Greek drama. 
Waley writes: | 


The open-air performances of Nō, with their circular 
auditorium and round stage in the middle, correspond in a 
general way to the conditions of Greek drama.** 


But the Greek theatre and stage were much larger and there 
was no intimacy between the actors and the audience in Greece. In 
Poetics Aristotle refers to the different arts as “modes of imitation". 
Similarly, Seami wrote: '"The arts of music and dancing consist 
entirely in imitation”. This includes drama as a mode of imitation, 
although the Japanese imitation means something slightly different. 


` Tn 1916 Sickert wrote to Ricketts : 


It’s odd if people describe the Nō performance as a thing 
that is simple or unsophisticated or unelaborated. The poem.,.is 
not simple ; but it bas a lyrical slenderness...The Nó actor is 
not directly expressive, it’s always the poem he is doing and 
monie on back on...The costumes are tremendous, ela- 
borate... 


4 A. Waley : The Nō Plays of Japan( Introduction). 
8 Quoted in A. Waley’s The No Plays of Japan (Appendix I). 
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About eighteen feet square, the Nō stage is practically surrounded 
on three sides by the audience. There are painted trees on the rear 
wall and on one side. Properties are simple—a boat or a chariot. 
The dressing-room is a structure connected with the stage by a bridge 

along which the players appear above the audience. Here is an 
impression given by Eunice Tietjens: d 
-In a band of perfect silence the Noh dancer is coming. 


‘The air is still, stirred by the small sounds of 

-the musicians, and the bar of afternoon sunlight- 
between the stage and people is warm with. 

the overtones of sound. 


Yet the dancer has wrapped silence about him, 
and time stands back as he moves. 


"^ On thé narrow raised bridge he is between 
"Here and There, between this world and-the next. . 


Ina band of perfect silence the Noh dancer comes. 1^ 
The drums are used to maintain rhythms and to create sound- 

patterns which are ‘accompanied by the- stamping‘ of the foot in the 
slow and solemn dance. In all the plays a journey is taken, and the 
scenery passed through is described. The elegiac mood is in full 
consonance with the sense of distance in all that happens and the 
lack of individuality in characters. The actors often speak of them- 
selves in the third person. Sometimes the chorus speaks the actor's 
words for him. Tue Nó world is strange indeed. 
Pound writes : : : 
I ‘The art of allusion . , , is at the root of the Noh. These 
‘plays, or eclogues, were made only for the féw . . . In the Noh 
` we. find an art based upon the god-dance, or upon some local 

legend of spiritual apparition, or, later, on gestes of war and 

feats of history ; an art of splendid posture, of dancing and 

chanting, and of acting that is not mimetic . att is a symbolic 

stage, a drama of masks . . .*” 
. In its final form the No fae a dust dancer T and 
assistant (deuteragonist) and other personages, usually not more than 
five actors, in addition to the chorus, composed usually of six to ten 
men who squat on the stage throughout the play, chanting at intervals. 
The music rarely rises to the level of melody. A flute is played at ` 
important moments, and the drums are need to Seen tension. 


46 Quoted in A. Nicoll's World Drama. 
g€ Quoted by R. Ellmann in Yeats : The Man and the Masks, 
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The text of an individual Nó play is shorter than a modern 
one-act drama, but singing and dancing, and acting and speaking, ` 
bring the duration of the performance to about an hour. The full 
programme is a cycle of five plays cárefully arranged to achieve the 
effect of an artistic whole, with an introduction, development and 
climax. The order of the plays is considered of greater importance 
than the individual content. The full cycle strikes one as a ritual, 
“a sacrifice''. 

The plays are written partly in verse, partly im prose. The 
cycle seems to be composed of five acis—''one part Introduction, 
three parts Development, and one part Climax’’. According to 
Seami, the great master of the No, there are Bites. kinds of Nó 
drama—the play which appeals to the eye, the play which appeals 
io the ear, and the play which appeals to the mind. Seami's 
advice is : 

Forget the theatre and look at the Nó. Forget the No 
and look at the actor. Forget the actor and look at the idea. 
Forget the idea and you will understand the No.** 

Seami’s comment on imitation is particularly important : 

In imitation there should be a tinge of the “ unlike". For, 
if imitation be pressed too far it impinges on reality and ceases . 
to give an impression of likeness.** f 

The tone of the No is serious, and often tragic, although a comic 
element ig sometimes used to relieve the atmosphere. 


20 


Yeats wanted to write a play on the Countess Kathleen O'Shea 
the central figure in a well-known Irish tale. He also wanted to 
effect the fusion of the fairy world and the material world. The. 
result was The Countess Cathleen, which be began m 1889. It deals: 
with a countess who sells her soul to the devil rather than permit. | 
Irish peasants to serve. The Faustian pact is here not only ennobled 
but also united with the Irish political movement inasmuch as it 
describes Irish poverty under English rule. The Land of Heart's 
Desire, written in 1894, also brings the occult world in contact with . 
the world of Irish peasantry. Both the plays prove the truth of 


Yeats’s remark : 


48 Quoted by A. Waley in The Në Plays of Japan, 
49 Ibid. : 
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I disliked the isolation of the work of art. I ‘wished 
through the drama, through a commingling of verse and dance, 
through singing that was also speech, through what I called. 
the applied arts of literature, to plunge it back into social life.** 


The Countess Cathleen was the centre of a great controversy. 
George Moore wrote of the performance in May, 1899 : 


The Countess Cathleen met with every disadvantage... 
First, the author’s theory that verse should be chanted and not 
spoken ; second, the low platform insufficiently ‘separated from 
the audience ; third, a set of actors and actresses unaccustomed 
to speak verse ; fourth, harsh, ridiculous scenery ; fifth, absurd 
- costumes . . .?! l 


The Fay brothers thought otherwise : 


When Frank and I left the hall we were enthusiastic ‘about 
what we had just seen. We had enough personal experience 
to be able to allow for the loss the play suffered through having 
its production on a ‘fit-up’ stage and in a hall that was not 
intended for dramatic entertainment.”? 


The police were present to prevent disturbances : there were men 
who’ thought the play intended to preocb heresy. "Lady Gregory 
wrote 


The accusation made was that it was a libel | on the people 

‘of Ireland to say they could under any circumstances’ consent to 

sell their souls and that it was a libel on the demons that they 

counted the soul of a countess more worth than those of the 
poor.” 

The Countess Cathleen has a long history of revision but it is 
easy to find that there was no substantial change in the central 
design which developed episode by episode. The pattern of counter- 
truths is embodied in the antithesis between Cathleen and Aleel. 
‘There is nothing like a real struggle between self and soul in the 
character of the Countess, nothing like “the two halves of the soul 
separate and face to face".'* Here is only a very faint stirring of 
the conflict between Self and Soul or Artist and Saint, which was 
rendered so effectively in 4 Dialogue of Self and Soul. The main 
design is, however, clear enough. Ure writes: l 

80 W. B. Yeats : Pages from a Diary Written in 1980. 
53 Samhain, October, 1901. 
52 Pay and Carswell : The Fays of the Abbey Theatre. 


5 Tem Gregory : Our Irish Theatre, 
"4 W, B. Yeats : Plays and Controversies, 
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The scheme of the play, dii shows her final sacrifice 88 
an act of uncomplicated exaltation, seems to suggest that once 
she has made the sacrifice of the self entailed upon her by 
taking action at all, all other sacrifices, even the surrender of her 
soul, unresistedly ensue.?* 

The original story is based on a conflict between the saint and the 
demonic powers. Yeats could dramaíise it as a struggle in and 
for the soul and body of the protagonist. But he did something 
quite different: he stressed the opposition between dreams and res- 
ponsibility. Both Krans"? and Boyd"' point out the absence of a 
conflict between the forces of good and evil so that the great. moment 
of Cathleen’s sacrifice passes unnoticed. To Yeats himself the play 
was “an attempt to mingle personal thought and feeling with the 
beliefs and customs of Christian Ireland’. He says: 

The Christian cycle being mainly concerned with contend- 

‘ing moods and moral motives needed . . . a dramatic vehicle. 
„d4 The tumultuous and heroic Pagan cycle ... expressed itself 
^ naturally . . . in epic and epic-lyric measures. 


Seami refers to the plays of the ear, the eye and the mind which 
Yeats seeks to combine in his drama. ‘Thus a Yeats play has three 
levels or planes of experience which are controlled by a form which 
has grown out of the No. Yeats says: 

A writer of drama must observe the form as carefully as if 
it were a sonnet, but he must always deny that there is any 
subject-matter which is in itself dramatic—any especial sound 
of emotion fitted to the stage, or that a play has no need to 
await its audience or to create the interest it lives by. 

It is wrong to think that the drama of Yeats is only poetry. It 
has a remarkable sense of form ; only the form is very different from 
what is familiar to us. 

Calvary and The Resurrection are plays of ideas based on Yeats’s 
readings of religion and history. I 

Ure says : I à 
He saw the pagan world ... as à primary civilization; at 
the time of Christ's coming it was drawing io its foreordained 
end in the cyclical movement of history and was becoming 
subject to the loss of control which heralded the birth of the 


55 p, Ure : Yeats the Playwright. 

8 HS. Krans: W. B. Yeats and the Irish Literary Revival. 

87 FLA. Boyd : Ireland's Literary Renaissanoe. 

58 W.B. Yeats : The Countess Kathleen and Various Legends and Lyrics. 
58 W.B Yeats: Preface to The Poetical Works (New York, 1907), — - 
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next age. This next, or Christian, age was antithetical to its 
predecessor. It begins with the.Annunciation of a God who 
seeks to live like^a man while teaching that man must seek to 
live like God. Yeats’s favourite gnomic phrase for this, which 
he uses at the end of The Resurrection and elsewhere, was a 
saying borrowed from Heraclitus: “God and man die each 
other's life, live each other's death.’ .. . Man renounces the 
self and tries to live according to a pattern drawn from the 
` ` God’ who dies. "The saint and the anchorite who retire to the 
. ` desert and ‘whose joy is to be nothing, to do nothing, to` think 
` nothing’ become the supreme models for humanity.*° 

"The subject-matter of The Four Plays for Dancers is symbolic 
and is related to the mystical doctrines of the Arabs found in the 
papers of Robartes which Yeats was editing. The introverted and. 
extroverted types are placed in the different grades of spiritual life 
and grades of incarnation. In the sphere of symbolism,. again, there 
are the different planes of intellect, emotion and imagination. The 
symbol and the thing symbolised grow together into a perfect form 
in the poetry of Blake but - such fusion is rather rare-in the plays of 
Yeats, wo 

Calvary dramatises the lorieliness of Christ who on the cross 
“dreams His passion through” even as the dead, according to the 
mystical Arab doctrine, dream themselves’ back into their past . 
experiences, painful and intense. His helplessness is fully revealed 
when he faces the images of those who can live without salvation 
and do not want to be saved—Lazarus, Judas, the Roman soldiers 
and the birds. While the central figure is the motionless Christ, 
dreaming and suffering, the symbol of a vast pent-up energy, a 
principle rather than a personality, both Lazarus and J udas are strong- 
ly individualised, each by his own desire : 

Lazarus. You took my death, give me your death instead. 

Judas. ‘Whatever man betrays Him wiil be free’ ; 

Knowing that if a man betrays a God 
He is stronger of the two?... 
You cannot even save me. 

To the Roman soldiers nothing matters and whatever happens ' 
is for the best. They press back those who always want something, 
while they themselves ask for nothing. . The subtle unconscious iron y 
of the following remark is tragic desi 


60 P, Ure: Yeats the Playwright. 
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First Roman Soldier. One thing is plain. 
To know that he has nothing that we need 
Must be a "comfort to him, 


Then is heard the voice of Christ : 
My Father, why hast thou forsaken Me ? 


And the play, which opened by stating, “God has not died for 
the white heron’’ that stands motionless in the stream under the 
moon, now ends with the strange but significant refrain: ''God has not 
appeared to the birds" who are'content in their solitude. Each figure 
or group has its own sense of isolation and detachment. producing, 
that ‘‘distance’’ which is the central impression of the No. Within 
the short lyric-like compass Calvary develops into a richly suggestive 
drama, in a perfect form made possible by the strict ordering of the 
characters, songs and dances, words and images. In its form lies 
its meaning, in its design its suggestiveness. 

"There is a contrast of style and feeling bebween characters and 
between situations. Ure says: I 


` Christ is at the centre of the scene not ag a tortured victim 
but as the pantokrator, Byzantine and unrealistic, rigid like 
the figure in an icon. There is only one place where he betrays 
this role: in the Musician's description of the three Marys 
casting tears upon the ground before his blood-dabbled feet. 


But there is no discrepancy. The’ first Musician describes the 
crowd of followers giving us a crucial glimpse of the terrible situation 
in Calvary. But the words of Christ come as a contrast and commen- 
tary. with a tragic stress on isolation and loneliness : 


I felt their hair upon my feet a moment 

And then they fled away—why have they fled ? 

Why has the street grown empty of a sudden 

As though all fled in terror? ` 

As the men (Lazarus, Judas and the Soldiers) reject Christ in 

their selfhood and the birds remain in their self-sufficient isolation, 
we discover Christ in a new light of detachment. “God has not died 
for the white heron.” “(od has not appeared to the birds." These 
are comments on men as much “as they are comments on birds for 
whom the sacrifice of ‘Christ is not necessary because i in his isolation 
he is practically with them. 


Calvary is a Nó play by differing very unusually from what we 
call he drama of action. It has its ‘appeal to the eye and the ear 
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only as an aid to its main appeal, which is to the mind. It-is the 
drama of idea, and in ils meaning lies its action. It is one of the 
most ''suggestive" plays of Yeats, and its suggestiveness lies neither 
in the characters nor in its slender incidents, but in the design of 
characters and incidents. It neither quickens nor deepens like an 
ordinary play but just stands still and unfolds its pattern of thought. 
It makes use of all the important devices (including imagery) of the 
No. But in its balance and ordering it shows a stonger sense of 

form than the Nō. I b. 
MacNeice called the plays of Yeats “little more than 
'charades".* But The Resurrection is very different from a -charade, 
and comes closer to our notion of drama, while retaining the more 
important features of the Nō. Written in prose, it is longer than 
Calvary, but it moves steadily towards a climax which suddenly 

blazes into a supreme dramatic moment of action and thought : I 

There is nothing here but a phantom... Look, I will 
touch it . . . [He goes slowly up to the figuré and passes his hand 
over its side]. 'The heart of a phantom is beating! The 
heart of a phantom is beating !. . .O Athens, Alexandria, Rome, 
something has come to destroy you... Man has begun to die. 
Your -words are clear at last, O Heraclitus. God and man 

die each other’s life, live each other’s death. 
The truth is revealed in a quick and unexpected flash. The 
characters do not suggest, as in Calvary, but explain. In Calvary, 
again, -we have a still centre in a static pattern (with Jesus fixed 
to the cross) but The Resurrection is, quite rightly, dynamic. It 
reveals a design of exposition and tension breaking into a thrilling 
catastrophe. There is nothing symbolic in the opening situation 
in which the apostles, invisible to the audience, are waiting in an 
inner room, while outside on the street there are two violent mobs— 
the one “busy hunting Christians" and the other in  Dionysiac 
frenzy. The Hebrew and the Greek, in a tension of suspense. and 
expectation, discuss their problems and the situation, while they 
stand ready to defend the stairway and wait for their Syrian comrade 
and his message. The Greek wants the Syrian to return from the tomb 
with the news that “Jesus never had a human body” and to confirm 

his belief that Jesus was only a “‘phantom’’. 


The mobs are in different kinds of frenzy—they are the f 
background. The foreground is composed of the problems of the 


7 e L. MacNeice: The Poetry of.W. B. Yeats. 
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Greek and the Hebrew. To the Hebrew the position of Jesus is 
more complex than that of a ‘‘phantom’’, and so he says: “Only 
the divine could have any reality. God had to take complete 
possession". He also says: “I am glad that he was not the 
Messiah". Then the Syrian enters “like a drunken man” to report 
that the tomb was empty. But he also has his problem: “What 
if the irrational return? What if the circle begin again?” 


The Dionysiac background then suddenly leaps into life: 
The worshippers of Dionysius are coming this way again. 
They have hidden their image of the dead god,-and have 
begun their lunatic cry, ‘God has arisen ! God has arisen !' 


Then comes the uL moment of irony and triumph, as the 
figure of Christ wearing “ʻa recognizable but stylistic mask'' enters. 
The Greek moves forward, touches the side of “the phantom of our 
master", and screams; “The heart of a phantom is beating !" 
So now the dead god has arisen—but here is a Siere god, very 
different indeed ° —  . | : W^ t 


* I have discussed certain other aspects of poetry and religion as drama in the 
following articles of the Bulletin of the Department of English, Calcutta University :— 


(1) Poetic Drama and Murder in the Cathedral (Vol. IL. 1 & 9). 
à) Shakespeare's ‘Troilus and Cressida’ (Vol. IT. 3 & 4), 


(8) Samson Agonistes (Vol. III. 1 & 2). 

(4) Romeo and Juliet (Vol. IIT. 34). 

(5) Shaw's Saint Play (Vol. IV. 1 & 2). 

(6) Eliot's Drama of Martyrdom (Vol. IV. 8 & 4). 
(7) On Samson Agonistes (Vol. V. 16 & 17). 

(8) Religion and Drama (Vol. V. 18 & 19). 
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. ON READING AND WRITING 
2 RUBY ZAGOREN 


The practiced eye can skim the thought from words 
And jump from line-to line like any hare. . 

Long acquaintance readily deciphers 

`. The small black hieroglyphics printed there. . 


From twenty six accepted symbols, books 

Are written ; proclamations issued ;. stories 

Told till Charlemagne is resurrected 

And unburned Rome rehearses Caesar's glories. —— 


k] ` WAR AND THE POETS 
PROFESSOR Sast Baussan Das, 
here College 
V 
OWEN'S RELIGION OF HUMANITY 


In a sonnet to his mother, early in his life, George Herbert dedicated 
his poetic talent to the service of God. John Masefield also in his 
Consecration has dedicated his to the  underdogs of the society, the 
proletariates. Wilfred Owen in his Apologia Pro Poemate Meo (Apology 
for My Poetry) made a similar dedication of his poetie gifts, not to the 
service of God but to that of common humanity or rather to the service of 
God through that of common humanity—the humanity which was being 
through that of common humanity—the humanity which was being 
bruised and crushed, which was groaning, bleeding and dying in the 
‘no man’s land’ on the Western Front. Owen felt deep pity for those 
A victims of the War and it is in their sufferings and death that he realised 
the divinity and not in the orthodox Christianity, in which he found it 
difficult, as we have seen in a letter written in June, 1917, from the 
hospital on the Somme, to retain his faith, because, as he said in that 
letter ‘pulpit professionals are ignoring it very skilfully and successfully 
indeed . . . . .' It was thus on the Somme battlefield that the light of 
& new religion, the religion of humanity dawned upon him. With the 
vision of this. new religion, this new truth, he now sees Christ not in 
the Church, but in the ‘no man’s land’, and God not high above in the 
heavens far away from humanity, but in the mud-besmesred and blood- 
stained faces of the hapless soldiers fighting and dying in the trenches 
on the Western Front. Here are the extracts from the letter and the 
poem referred to above, which throw a “food of light on this new creed 
of Owen: 

‘Already I have comprehended a light which never will filter into 

the dogma of any: national church: namely, that one of 
Christ’s essential commands was: Passivity at any price. 
Suffer dishonour and disgrace, but never resort to arms. Be 





bullied, be outraged, be killed; but do not kill... ... and 
: I think pulpit professionals sre ignoring it very  skifully 
A ` end successfully indeed .. ... Christ is literally in “no 


man's land'. There men often hear His voice: Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for 
a friend. Is it spoken in English only and French? I do 

. mot believe so. Thus you see how pure d wil not 
fit in with pure patriotism?’ 
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I, too, saw God through mud,— 
The mud that cracked on cheeks when wretches smiled, 
War brought more glory.to their-eyes than -blood, d ; 
And gave their laughs more glee than shakes a child. Ë 
Nevertheless, except you share— 
With them in hell the -Sorrówful dark of-hell, 
Whose world is but as the trembling of a flare, 
And heaven but as the: highway for a shell, 
You shall not hear their mirth: 
^ You shall not come to think’ them well content 
. By any jest of mine. These men are worth | 
Your tears. You are not worth their merriment. 


Towards the close of the letter referred to above, there is a clear 
indication that his religion of humanity was not confined to the English _ 
and the French “but embraced the’ whole human race including the ` 
Germans. He could realise the profound truth of his new religion, because 
as a soldier fighting in the trenches he himself ‘suffered | and shared 
with the sufferings of his fe'low soldiers. Owen’s religion of humanity, it 
may be mentioned, was stwigthened by the strong pacifist views of the 
well-known French symbolist poet Laurent Tailhade with : whom he 
came to be acquainted during his stay in France in 1918. But Tailhade’s 
influence on the development ‘of Owen’s religion of humanity need not 
be exaggerated. From the memoirs affixed by. Blunden tó his edition of 
Owen’s poems and from.the accounts of Owen’s. personality ' givén by 
some of. his friends, it becomes clear that Owen’s ‘sense of pity. must 
have been very strong in him by nature and’ had been intensified by his , 
experiences’.*4 So tender- hearted and good- natured as Owen was, even 
without that influence, his religion would have evolved into the form in 
which it had found expression in his poetry. For profound sympathy 
and. sincerity of feelings of a kind that finds. expression throughout his 
poetry ean spring only ‘from’ the depths of a soul which is intrinsically 
sympathetic.and sinceré. External influence like Tailhade’ s could only 
hasten the blossoming of Owen’s soul, but the colour, beauty and the 
fragrance were all its own. Thus Tailhade, we may say, was a catalyst 
for Owen: he was able tó touch off the spring of expression, in Owen's 
profound feéling for humanity. » 

. Owen has communieated through the song what he has learnt in 
the bitterness'of his-soul. And this is what some of the. great poets of 
the world in the past have always done. Part of the reason why Owen's 
poetry has risen to the level of greatness and universality’ is: that it is 
sincere and has sprung as much from the depths of his soul’s. sufferings 
as from the contemplation of the sufferings of his fellow soldiers. It is 
tragic . to think that. Owen should’ have realised the terrible truth in the T 
misery of the trench warfare, in the carnage of the ` Great War. But; 
what fills: our minds with wonder and admiration is that. amidst the 
most difficult and dangerous conditions of “the trench warfare, Owen 
could. keep his nerves, forget his own danger, and snatch a few moments 
either in a trench or in a war hospital to contemplate on the sufferings 
of man and his destiny and to give his new vision’ & concrete and 
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-exquisitely poignant form in his poetry, before the War, which revealed 
-to him the terrible truth, carried him off as one of its last victims. 
-For Owen missed the Armistice which was signed on the 11th November, 
1918, just by a week, having been killed on November 4th by the enemy 
‘shell-fire while attempting to cross the Sambre Canal. 

‘The pity of war, the pity war distilled’—this beautiful line from 
Strange Meeting sums up the essence of Owen’s poetry and, in fact, 
repeats the idea of a line in his Preface to a future volume of war poems, 
in which he clearly states the theme of his poetry. The sentiment as 
expressed in the line quoted above was not for Owen a mere poetic creed. 
‘It was the instinctive and spontaneous response of the humanitarian in 
Owen to the great tragedy that was brought upon humanity at large by 
the Great War, the horrors of which Owen fully experienced on the 
Western Front and which greatly affected all the combatant nations, the 
allies as well_as the Germans. Be it noted here that Owen did not 
regard Germany as an enemy but as a fellow sufferer and that with the 
Germans at one time he even thought of holding an intercourse. The 
following extract from the reminiscences of Mr. Nicholson, the librarian 
of Edinburgh University, reveals this aspect of Owen’s character which is 
intimately related to his poetry and throws much light on ‘it: 


‘At the time I am speaking of, Owen was invalided at Craiglockhart 
Hospital. He had brought with him from the Front a very 
keen realization of the agony which the combatant nations, 
one and all, were enduring, and his sense of pity, which must 
have been strong in him by nature and had been intensified 
by his experiences, enabled him to regard Germany as a 
fellow-sufferer with the rest and made him wish, I think, to 
prepare himself for any future opportunities of holding inter- 
course with the Germans...... 38 


For this purpose he needed a knowledge of German and accepted 
Mr. Nichdlson’s offer of giving him a few lessons in German. It was 
during ore of these lessons, Mr. Nicholson continues, ‘that I got a hint 
of the effect that the horrors he had seen and heard of at the Front had 
upon him. He did not enlarge upon them, but they were obviously always 
in his thoughts, and he wished that an obtuse world should be made 
sensible of them. With this object he was collecting a set of photographs 
exhibiting the ravages of war upon the men who took part in it—mutila- 
tions, wounds, surgical operations, and the like. He had some of these 
photographs with him..... ' Mr. Nicholson concludes his reminis- 
cences of Owen with the following remark: 
‘He was one of those to whom the miseries of the world are misery 
and will not let them rest, and he went back to spend his 
life in doing what he could to palliate them.'?* i 
` We get further confirmation of this aspect of his character from 
Mrs. Mary Gray’s account of Owen’s personality: 
-- “The bond which drew us together was an intense pity for suffering 
humanity—a need to alleviate it, wherever possible, and an 
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inability to shirk the sharing of it, even when this seemed 

useless. This was the keynote of, Wilfred's character... . . 

He had a wonderful tenderness . . . . . Throughout this 

trial he kept alight the spark of divine fire—the steadfast belief 

that through ere do we attain to the ay true spiritual 
- beauty.'37 ` 


Thus we see that the pity whieh Owen declared to be iic: essence 
of his poetry, was also the keynote of his character. In fact, he could 
never have distilled into -his poetry so much of pity unless, in a very 
large measure, he had it in himself. If the War has distilled the pity . 
in his poetry, into our minds his poetry distils the profound humanity 
whieh was so essential a part of his philosophy of life. It is this profound 
humanity, this broad human perspective, which has raised him far above 
the level of. the common men and enabled him to look upon the War as 
8 disaster, not to this or that country or nation, but as an international 
disastér affecting the humanity at large. 


But mere humanitarian feelings however deep and sang they 
might ‘be could not make-his poems the things of beauty which they 
are, unless he had a genuine creative sensibility- to translate those personal 
feelings into impersonal emotions of art. ‘It is only because,’ says 
Mr. Parsons, ‘the- poet in Owen was stronger than the humanitarian, 
because his sense of values was keen enough to-temper and. control his 
indignation, that the latter could be directed ey into a creative 
channel.?5 . . 

From what we have said above, we can properly grasp the meaning 
of the word ‘Pity’ in his declaration— ‘My subject is War and the pity 
of War’. - By pity here, he obviously means his pity for the victims of 
the War-- Mr. Sassoon, Owen’s ‘friend and first editor has very nicely 
defined the quality of his ‘pity’ in the introduction to his edition (1920) 
of Owen's „poems: 

‘He never wrote his poems (as so many war poets did) to make 
the -effect of a personal gesture. He pitied others; he did not pity 
himself.’ : I 
Besidés the pity, which emerges as the dominant emotion of his 
verse, such other emotions as anger, satire, indignation, sarcasm, etc., 
can also be distinctly traced in some of Owen’s poems. But these latter 
feelings, however, vibrate as. undertones in his poems. For these 
feelings of indignation and satire are always controlled in his poems by 
-the greater considerations of arb and ‘pathos. But for this control over 
his bitterness of feelings, but for his artistic restraint, many of Owen’s 
poems, like most of Sassoon’s, would have been so many satirical pieces ` 
of bitterness ' and violence, most effective no doubt as propaganda 
‘against war, but losing. much of -their beauty and charm as works of 
ut. ‘The manner in which Owen exercises this artistic restraint can be 
seen, for instance, in such a poem as Anthem for Doomed Youth.. There 
cannot be the least doubt that indignation is the originating impulse of 
the poem’ and the feeling manifests itself strongly even in its first line: 
“What passing bells for those who die as cattle?? "But Owen does not 
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allow. the feeling to get the better of his artistic conscience. For the 
feeling is soon controlled and finally changed into the tenderness and 
pathos of the closing lines: : 


Their flowers the tenderness of silent minds, 
And each slow dusk a drawing-down of blinds. 
VI 
UNIVERSALITY IN OWEN'S POETRY 

. The artistic restraint, which he consciously and constantly exercises 
on his personal feelings of bitterness and indignation, enables him, on 
the one hand, to see clearly the real issues involved in the War and, 
on the- other, to transmute them into material for poetry. It will be 
further observed that in this process of transmutation, his personal 
feelings have undergone a change and become universal. He has seized 
upon those aspects of his emotions which can evoke a sympathetic 
response in the minds of others. This ‘absolute objectiveness'.in his 
method of treatment of his personal feelings so as to give them a general 
and universal character, is-the most distinguishing feature of Owen’s war 
poetry. The secret of the universal appeal of his poetry, as the secret 
of. all great works of art, lies precisely in this disengagement of the 
universal and impersonal from what is individual and personal. Owen 
has been immensely successful as a war poet, in fact, he has remained 
the greatest of the war. poets, simply because he could escape, to quote 
a well-known expression from Mr. Eliot's now-famous Impersonal theory 
of poetry, from his personal emotions. In the year following Owen's 
death, giving an outline of his Impersonal theory of poetry in his 
Tradition and- The Individual Talent (1919), Mr. Eliot says, ‘poetry is not & 
turning loose of emotion, but an escape from emotion; it is not the 
expression of personality, but an escape from personality. ’%* 

The. voice of his poetry,- therefore, is not the voice of the first 
person, it is the voice of humanity. The element of ‘depersonalisation’, 
to quote another phrase from Eliot's theory, which is the secret of great 
poetry and which is also the most characteristic feature of Owen's poetry, 
happens, .in Owen’s case, to be the peculiar gift of his profound 
humanity. Owen’s profound and all-embracing humanity, which raises 
him above the battles, countries and nationalities, greatly contributes 
to the universality of his poems. Here also Anthem for Doomed Youth 
can provide ‘a very fine example of the process by which Owen achieves 
“universality in his poetry. We know that the poem has the First World 
War as its background. But there is nothing in the poem to indicate 
it. Again, there is no mention of the place where the battle was fought, 
nor, of the nationality or the country which suffered the heavy casualties. 
Even in the treatment of the theme, no national bias can be suspected. 
The absence of these details, gives the poem its quality of universality 
which. transcends the barriers of time, place and nationality with the 
result that the poem can evoke deep sympathy in the minds of all readers 
- of all countries and of all times for all soldiers ‘who die ag cattle’ in the 
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wars, wherever, whenever and by whomsoever they are fought. Time: 
cannot. rob. the. poem either of the truth of its ie p or, of dud univer-i 
sality of its appeal. zs JS a S "ence eer 
The above remarks can bë applied with equal Soros and appropriate- 
ness to many of Owen's well-known war poems such as; Spring Offensive, 
Insensibility, A Terre, Conscious, Asleep., Strange Meeting eto. 


T we divest Spring Offensive of its historical context or, if we forget 
for the time being its association. with ‘the much publicised offensive 
launched by the combined armies of the British atid the French against 
the Germans on the Western Front in the spring of 1917, it will be 
difficult. to identify the poem from ‘its contents alone as peculiarly a poem 
of the Western Front, so meagre are. the facts connected with the offensive 
itself related in the poem!. Only these things stand out prominently in 
the poem: a-description of the beauties of the spring season, the horrors 
of the actual. fight and the poet’s reflection on wasted youth. The 
description of the spring with.the long grass swirling ‘By the May breeze, 
murmurous with wasp and midge’, has nothing in it characteristic of the 
Western Front. The actual scene of the battle, the ‘last hill’, ‘an open 
stretch of herb and heather’ and ‘the green slope' are all left undefined 
or unspecified and as such can fit into the description of any hill-warfare 
in any part of the world. There is also no mention whatever of the nations 
or countries involved in it, and, finally, as for the feelings aroused, they 
have nothing -to do either with the glorification of patriotism or with the 
cursing or condemnation of the enemies, they are not based on the 
hatred of the enemies, or. the love of. the country. The whole emphasis 
is laid on the general holocaust that equally affected the combatant 
nations, the Germans as well as the allies. What is more remarkable is 
that, though Owen participated in this spring. offensive and was thus able 
to give. a- first hand and realistic picture of the battle, in the poem, 
however, he does not speak in the first person, he does not use ‘I’. 
Having suppressed his individuality, he also _suppresses his nationality and 
finally_rises to & level in which he could think only in terms of humanity 
at large. For this purpose he goes so far, it will be observed, as to 
suppress,:the names of the fighting nations, so that the appeal of the 
poem might be wide and universal.. The philosophy of a common soldier. 
and. his. reactions to death and the horrors of war as outlined in @ 
Terte are such. as can be shared by any soldier, be he English, French or 
German. In his notes .on Strange . Meeting, Mr. Blunden has aptly 
suggested that the substance and the setting of the poem are. widely 
felt and apprehended. though it is peculiarly a poem of the Western Front.‘ : 


The universality of appeal of Owen’s poems is not materially 
affected even when in a few poems, e.g. Futility, the country mentioned 
is England or France or the tragedy treated refers to that. of an. English 
` soldier. This is because the feelings dealt with have nothing to do either with 
patriotism or with hostility against the enemy and as such can be equally 
shared by all soldiers-of the combatant nations, the English, the French 
and the Germans.: For are they not all -fellow. sufferers of a common 
tragedy?- There.is-an indirect: hint that the disabled soldier in the poem 
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Disabled.is English. But is not his tragedy, the tragedy of ‘all ‘soldiers of 
all countries who are invalided home and similarly treated with neglect 
and contempt? Even the psychology of a common German soldier 
enlisting in the German army at the outbreak of the Great War, could not 
be essentially different from what induced the green young aa 
recruit in Disabled to join in the British army. 


In an earlier section, we have noted in out discussion of Sorley’s 
poems how hë in the following lines of his last sonnet on Death struck 
Owen’s note: of pathos and how he sought to express a new attitude to 
the world crisis :, 


Victor and vanquished are a-one in death: 
Coward and brave: friend, foe. i 


Such an idea is nothing new in poetry. But to learn this truth from the 
actual experience in the field of battle and to give it a truly poetic form 
was something necessarily new. Sorley realised further that “patriotism. 
is not énough' and poetically expressed the truth in his sonnet addressed 
to Germany. In this sonnet he realised that the War was a tragic 
cleavage between two great nations due to blind hatred and misunder- 
standing: 


You ave blind like us. Your hurt no man designed. 
And no man claimed the conquest of your land. 
But gropers both through fields of thought confined 
We stumble and we do not understand. 
* * x * 


And in each other's dearest ways we stand, 
And hiss and hate. And the blind fight the blind. 


Owen’s religion of humanity combines the spirit of both the sonnets 
of Sorley and finds a beautiful, complete, and symbolic form in the Strange 
Meeting. ‘For in this poem which was possibly his last, his religion of 
humanity on the one hand transcends the narrow barriers of country and 
nationality and, on the other, restores the broken music of. universal 
fraternity in the remarkable reconciliation of killer and killed: ‘I am the 
enemy you killed my friend.’ All the different and discordant tunes of 
his other poerns—the trench life, piteousness, frustrations and tragic waste 
of youthful life, and prophetic visions, are gathered up, harmonized and 
expressed in the noble and solemn symphony of BINA Meeting, Owen’s 
swan-song. 


The darkness of hell, ‘the tragic gloom that ‘has settled over the 
Western Front, will never be brightened by the slightest ray of any kind 
of hope or by any belief either in Christianity or in God. This is the 
central idea of the beautiful sonnet The End, the title of which signifies 
the end or denial of life, culture and civilization. Is there, then, no 
message of hope, no voice of comfort or consolation from anywhere? 
The End, however, is not the end of Owen’s message. It is the picture 
of the world as he saw it, the world in the grips of the War. But to the 
question Owen has an answer. In fact, the work he has left is the 
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answer. The message of his poetry, if it has any message at all and, 
undoubtedly, it has one, is the message of the religion of humanity, the 
message of universal love and brotherhood, which and which alone, Owen 
would think,-can save man and his civilization from total destruction by 
the War. It is true that he came into the world at the time of the 
breaking of the nations and that he himself fell a victim to the tornado 
of destruction that swept over the world. But at his death he left in his 
work & message which. neither War nor Time can destroy. Being dead 
he speaks and he speaks through his poetry more powerfully than when 
he was alive, For it would be remembered that only four of Owen’s 
poems were published during his life time. His importance as a great 
poet of the War came to be realised after his death when the first 
edition of a selection of his poems was published by his friend Siegfried 
Sassoon in 1920. In 1931 a complete edition ‘of his poems with a notice 
of his life and work was published by Mr. Edmund Blunden. Owen’s work 
is the. most eloquent embodiment of the truth which he realised. during the 
War at. the cost of his life—the truth that patriotism is not. enough and 
that above the individual and the nation is the world of men and women. 
His flat proclamation in the Preface to his projected volume of war poems 
that ‘My subject is War and the pity of War’ has been, as we have seen, 
more than fulfilled in the work he has left. His work tells us nothing if 
it does not tell us about his deep pity for others. This fact in itself is 
the clearest proof. of the message of human brotherhood which he has 
conveyed in his poetry, apart from the individual poems (e.g. Apologia 
Pro Poemate Meo, Anthem for Doomed Youth, Greater Love, Spring 
Offensive etc.) in which also the message can be distinctly discerned. At 
times in his poems Owen, it is true, was bitter and despondent but he, 
as Mr. A. S. Collins has aptly suggested, ‘never lost faith in humanity or 
the conviction that from this universal suffering the human spirit 
would emerge triumphant.'! In the last year of the War ‘when madness 
seemed totally to rule the hour’, his faith in humanity, no doubt, 
suffered a temporary eclipse or set-back, but ultimately it came out 
triumphant and found, in spite of his acceptance of a complete disaster, 
the most exquisite expression, as we have seen, in his last poem Strange 
Meeting, in his reconciliation of the killer and the killed. : 


‘The essence of the message which Owen has distilled into his 
poetry is what, Chandidas, the famous Vaisnava poet of Bengal of the 
fourteenth century, sang so boldly and so nobly in the exquisite lines of a 
well-known song still popular in Bengal. 


Sünare mànüsh bhài, 
Sabür üpare münüsh satya tahir üpare nài. 
(Listen O men, my brothers! 
Above all the truths is the man, beyond him there is none.) ` 


Because he never lost his faith in men as a race, he did not altogether 
lose his hope for man. In the Preface referred to above Owen said that. 
his poems might not be 'consolatory' to his generation, but they might 
be so to the next. How prophetic his utterance was can be realised from 
the following statement of Mr. A. S. Collins: ‘Ten years later (ie. after 
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Owen’s death in 1918), this flat proclamation of poetic integrity summoned 
Day Lewis and Auden and other young poets of their generation to follow 
in Owen’s footsteps. His poems, as he had prophesied might be so, they 
then found ‘‘consolatory’’, which Owen had said they were “in no sense” 
to his own generstion.'? In A Hope for Poetry in 1984 Day Lewis has 
acknowledged that he, Auden and other younger poets of his generation 
derived their inspirations from the poems of Owen, whom he -and his 
comtemporaries hailed as one of their ‘ancestors’, In the same book Day 
Lewis declared that Owen ‘was a true revolutionary poet, opening up 
new fields of sensitiveness .... his unsentimental pity, his savage and 
sacred indignation are the best of our inheritance.'4 ‘There was also one 
of Owen’s poems’, says Mr. A. 8. Collins, ‘which could have a particular 
appeal to those on the Left: it was the poem Miners, showing-that Owen 
too thought of these heroic fighters, equally as liable tó bd overlooked as 
the soldiers of the battlefield.’** It is not merely to the poets of ‘the next’ 
generation that Owen’s poems have proved to be an abiding source of 
inspiration, to the humanity at large also he has a message of hope to 


` offer. And the message of hope which his poetry conveys can be given 


in his own words from one of his finest sonnets, The Next War: ` 


We. laughed, knowing that-better men would come, 

And greater wars; when each proud fighter brags 

He wars on Death—for Life; not men—for flags. 
If Owen's visionary quality rescued his poems from the morass of mere 
* Photographs realism and gave them a permanent artistic form, his 
religion of humanity gave them an enduring quality of universal signi- 
ficance, which—after a gulf of nearly half a century from the great event 
‘which oéeasioned them, they still possess for us—though we have seen in 
the intervening period a more terrible Second World War and are, 
perhaps, under the shadow of a third and will do so for any war-torn 
generation of readers in the future. 


Vit 
OWEN’S SENSE OF HUMOUR 


The title of this section, will cause no little amusement even to a 
serious reader of Owen’s poetry. For he does not look for, nor even 
does he expect to get humour there. But the fact remains 
that Owen had, in a good measure, the gift of making ‘humour, however 
sparingly -he may have displayed it-in his poems. For scattered in his 
letters are many humorous touches which unmistakably reveal the comic: 
i aspect of his genius. But it is inadequately represented in his work. 


is This is because he could ill afford to indulge in humour at a time when 


he with his naked eyes saw around him the most terrible events of 
“unprecedented magnitude, gigantic horrors on a gigantic scale. ‘More- 
over, when he was to be moved by lighter forces of life’, says Mr. Blunden, 
‘they were to be those of a ghost-like secrecy and dimness.’45 The 
lighter moods, the silver-lining in the dark clouds of despair and 
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. depression, which he certainly had—for nobody could possibly live without 
them when his mind as those of millions of others was assailed by 
thoughts too deep and sombre for imagination to paint—were reserved by 
Owen for his private use in his letters to friends and relations. “This is 
not & time for jesting’, said -Voltaire in 1765, ‘wit does not harmonize with 
massacres.’- Owen may have thought like Voltaire when he was writing 
his war poems- in the actual battlefield. Humour, Owen might have 
thought, would not harmonize with the thunders and lightnings of War, 
would; indeed, be signularly out-of tune with the thoughts that at that 
time -agsailed and possessed his mind as also the minds of millions of 
people. This explains why his war poems do not reveal his sense of 
humour to the same degree as his lettérs do. Besides the above reasons, 
there is an important artistic consideration which may have strongly 
weighed in his-mind and acted as a further check to his frequent display 
of the-comie in his war poetry. The war poetry, dealing as it does with 
the -serious themes, can hardly accommodate the comic spirit which is 
most alien and even hostile to its own. If according to Bergson,** to 
laughter there is no other enemy greater than emotion or sympathy, to > 
pity or sympathy also, there is no other enemy greater than laughter. 
Creation of pity or arousing. of it in the minds of his readers being the 
declared object of his poetry, Owen could not indulge in the frequent 
introduction of the comic in his poetry because it would defeat the 
very purpose which he had in view. while writing his poems. Hence 
the searcity-of humour in Owen's poems. , But a careful study of his 
war poems will reveal that even in them Owen does, occasionally, 
administer humour, however small and diluted its doses may.be. But 
there is an outstanding example of Owen's humour, . which, can "never 
escape our notice, namely, The Chances. Before we discuss ‘this poem 
in full, it may not be out of. place hera to give. from his letters a few 
examples of Owens sense of humour and then trace it in some. ‘of his 
poems. 

In one of his first letters from the Somme battlefield, dated 
January 4, 1917, Owen humorously describes the unwholesome condition 
of filth and mud of the place of his posting contrasting it with his 
comfortable living in a luxury “hotel a couple of days ago: ‘It (the hotel) 
was a place of luxury—inconceivable now—carpets as deep as the mud 
here—golden flunkeys; .-... . . After-those two days; we were let down, 
gently,~into the real thing, mud.- It has. penetrated now - into that 
sanctuary, my. sleeping bag, and that holy of holies,-my pyjamas. For. 
I sleep on a-stone floor, and the servant. squashed mud. on. all my 
belongings ; I suppose by way of baptism.' A splendid. piece - of 
unmistakably genuine humour. Continuing in the humorous vein, he 
describes how he and two other fellow officers occupied a room, the rest 
of the house being occupied by servants and the band—‘the roughest set ^ 
of knaves I have ever been herded with. won now their rid ig 
ghaking the flimsy door between the rooms.' . 

"There are other touches of humour in the same letter such as—_ 
"Everything is makeshift. The English seem to “have fallen into the 
French ‘unhappy-go-lucky non-system.’ Mark that in this last. instance- 
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the humour lies in Owen's style. But in the first instance we have a 
kind of humour which . gives us the joy of pure laughter which is 
absolutely free from any sting. For it is not directed against any folly 
or foible individual or social and as such is distinct from the kind of 
humour which characterizes so much of the work of Bernard Shaw and 
Ben Jonson. In the letter referred to above there is another instance 
of humour which verges on irony. For in this case he uses & word 
the meaning of which is the very opposite of what he actually means as 
when he writes, ‘Pass on as much of this happy (he actually means 
‘bad’) news as may interest people.’ But this irony or humour is free 
from that bitterness which was soon to creep into his letters and poems 
after his bitter and lacerating experiences of the war on the front. In 
a letter, dated January 9th, 1917, he humorously describes the effects 
on his belongings of the firing of a howitzer stationed near a hut in which 
he was temporarily accommodated: ‘Every time No. 2 (the nearest gun) 
fires, all my pharmacopoeia, ali my boots, candle, and nerves take a 
smart jump upwards. This phenomenon is immediately followed by a 
fine rain of particles from the roof.’ But the peals of laughter do not 
end here. They now bombard the commander of the battery himself: 
“The major commanding the battery was very pleasant indeed. He took 
me to his H.Q. and gave me a book of poems to read as if it were. the 
natura? thing to dol! But all night I shall be hearing the fellow’s voice: 


p ,. 


f ‘Number Two-Fire 


Owen’s sense of humour does not desert him even when he is amidst 
the most filthy and squalid conditions of the trenches some of which were 
a few miles long and full of mud and water. He describes his experi- 
ence of one such humorously in a letter, dated January 16, 1917, 
thus—‘It was .of course dark, too dark, and the ground was not mud, 
not sloppy mud, but an octopus of sucking clay, 3, 4, and 5 feet deep, 
relieved only by craters full of water. Men have been known to drown 
in them. -Many -stuck in the mud and only got on by leaving their 
waders, equipment, and in some cases their clothes. High explosives 
were dropping all around, and machine-guns spluttered every few minutes. 
But it. was so dark that even the German flares did not reveal us. Three 
quarters dead, I mean each of us $ dead, we reached the dug-ouf and 
relieved’ the wretches therein.’ The English soldiers called ‘No Man’s 
Land’ England because they kept supremacy there. In a vivid and 
realistic description of the land in his letter of J anuary 19, 1917, he points 
out that it is nothing short of a hell and humorously concludes, ‘To 
call it England! I would as soon call my House (1!) Krupp Villa, or my 
child Chlorin-Phosgena .... . ' Owen’s style betrays his sense of ` 
humour even while he describes a dangerous situation. On one occasion 
the job of locating a nearby German outpost fell on Owen. At midnight 
Owen accompanied by a few soldiers started and well-nigh succeeded in 
the task when an accidental ‘noise like a platoon’ betrayed the presence 
of the party and ‘instantly we had at least two machine-guns turned on 
us, and a few odd rifles. Then we made a scramble for home’. ‘Another 
night’, he continues in the same letter, ‘I was putting out an advanced 
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post when we were seen or heard and greeted with shrapnel. The man 
crouching shoulder to shoulder to me gets a beautiful round hole pierced 
deep in his biceps. I am nothing so fortunate, being only buffeted in 
the eyes by the shock and whacked on the calf by a spent fragment, 
which scarcely tore the puttee.’ On another occasion, during an intense 
shelling from the enemy guns, Owen took shelter near a railway embank- 
ment in a small hole covered with corrugated iron, while & brother 
officer, ‘2nd Lieutenant-General, lay opposite in a similar hole. But he 
was covered with earth, and no relief will ever relieve him, nor will his 
Rest be a 9-days-Rest.’—(letter, dated April 25, 1917). Owen's descrip- 
tion (letter, dated May 14, 1917) of a solitary German soldier before the 
latter was captured. as a prisoner of war, is extremely funny. This 
German soldier was left behind in a trench from which all other German 
soldiers had fled away. When Owen’s platoon caught sight of him, 
‘There was a tremendous scurry of fixing bayonets, tugging of'breech- 
covers, and opening pouches, but when we peeped over, behold a solitary 
German haring towards us, with his head down and his arms stretched 
in front of him, as if he were going to take a high dive through the earth 
(which I have no doubt he would like to have done). Nobody offered to 
shoot him, he looked too funny; and that was our only prisoner that 
day H Í f f 
The above instances are enough to indicate the quality of Owen's 
humour. “Observe his mirthfulness, his genuine overflowing love of 
laughter!' says Carlyle speaking of the quality of Shakespeare’s 
` laughter. as displayed in his comic plays. ' This remark is equally appli- 
cable to the quality of Owen's laughter as expressed, as we have seen, 
in many of his wartime letters. In the case of Owen’s laughter, equally 
applicable is another remark which Carlyle has made in connection with 
Shakespear’s -laughter .‘‘Laughter means sympathy; good laughter is 
not ‘the crackling of thorns under the pot.’ Even at stupidity and 
pretension this Shakespeare does not laugh otherwise than genially.’’# 
Owen also, we may believe, would .not have laughed at the funny 
behaviour of the ‘solitary German soldier’ as in the story quoted above, 
otherwise than genially. In short Owen’s laughter is genial and hearty. 
For he creates laughter for its own sake, for the sake of fun and merriment 
with no ulterior motive of attacking anything or any person. ; 
This quality of his humour does not suffer even in his war poems 
where, for reasons stated above, he most sparingly reveals it. But it is 
unmistakably there. In the isolated lines and passages of some of his 
poems, touches of humour can be distinctly traced. f 
We have seen that Owen could not exploit the war situation for the 
purpose of his humour. Tor the comic effect, therefore, he had to depend 
more on his style and expression than on the war situation itself, as the 


following examples will show: 


‘Pardoned his spilling mess-tins in our hand.’ 


&evatesvotsüyscohnessodsbueseeveurcsaetutcontesessrutebsessesttesoso, 


*No soldier's paid to kick against his powers.' 
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In the above lines from The Next War, it is obvious thaf the humour 
depends on the manner in which the idea is conveyed and not on the 
war situation. The humorous touches of this kind can be found in the 
following examples from Inspection: 


"Please sir it’s—’ ‘Old yer mouth,’ the Sergeant snapped. 


eee eer eee eee ee ee ee eee Cree Ce eee ee eee eee eee ee eS or 


The race will bear Field-Marshal God's inspection.’ 
It will be observed that the comic effect is produced in the former case, 
by colloquialism and, in the latter, by the picture of God ss a Field- 
Marshal. The poem has certain other aspeots which should be mentioned 
here. The poem, which is conceived in a serio-comic vein, is a curious 
blend of humour, pathos, and satire. In Owen’s poetry, we have seen 
that ‘pity struggling with indignation, or perhaps indignation chastened 
. and restrained by pity, emerges as the dominant emotion... .' In 
the last stanza of Inspection, this emotional control can be distinctly 
seen. The soldier confided to his companion that the blood spot on his 
. shirt, for which he was punished ‘for being dirty on parade’ with 
‘confinement to the camp’ for some days, was his own blood due to a 
wound he had received in some battle he could not remember. ‘Well, 
blood is dirt’, his companion replied. In a similar situation, Sassoon 
would have made his soldier fly into a fury and indulge in the most 
violent, satiric outbursts against war and the war-mongers. But Owen 
does nothing of the sort. True to his genius, his pity controls his 
indignation and his soldier makes an utterance which is most pathetic, 
though nonetheless bitterly satiric. For veiled in his pathetie remark, 
there lies an undertone of satire on the inhuman aspect of military 
discipline. 

‘Blood’s dirt,’ he laughed, looking away 

Far off to where his wound had bled 

And almost merged for ever into clay. 

‘The world is washing out its stains,’ he said, 

‘It doesn’t like our cheeks so red. 

Young blood’s its great objection. 

But when we're duly white-washed, being dead, . 

The race will bear Field-Marshal God's inspection.’ 


Inspection is, says Mr, Anthony Thwaite, ‘quite as colloquial, satirical 
and sharp as anything Sassoon ever wrote' and may have been 
written under the latter’s influence. In this poem, as in the others of 
this class, Owen is ‘less fiercely and savagely indignant’. than Sassoon. 
A Terre will provide another fair and illuminating. example of what 

we have been considering here. In this poem the humour lies not in the 
situation which is, in fact, pathetic, but in the manner in which the 
wounded and invalid soldier in the hospital describes his condition: 

Sit on the bed; I’m blind, and three parts shell. 

Be careful; can’t shake hands now; never shall. 

Both arms have mutinied against me—brutes. 

My fingers fidget like ten idle brats. 
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I tried to peg out soldierly—no use! 

One dies of war like any old disease. ` 

"This bandage feels like pennies on my eyes. - 

I have my medals? Discs to make eyes close. 
My glorious ribbons?—Ripped. from my own back 
In scarlet shreds. (That's for your poetry book.) 


It should be mentioned that the humorous style of the poem is main- 
tained, more or less, throughout the first half of the poem. But in the 
second half, that is, from ‘O Life, Life, let me breathe,—etc.’ till the 
end, other reflections of a serious nature come in, and the humour 
becomes less pronounced and is pushed to the background, though, here 
too it can still be traced. ; Wer Gf f 
The Next War is another striking example which reveals Owen's 

sense of humour in a peculiar light. In this sonnet the picture of death 
in thé. battlefield is humorously conceived. The picture is, it will be 
observed, drawn from the soldiers’ point of view. The soldiers’ philo- 
sophy, their motto in the battlefield should be, Owen implies,—'cowards 
die many times before their death’. It is by laughter and not by fear 
that they can conquer death. It is by laughter again that they can go 
through their ordeal ‘unconcerned’. They should not regard. Death ag an 
enemy, but treat him as a friend, walk friendly up to him, laugh with 
him, and sit down and dine with him as an ‘old chum’: 

Out there, we've walked quite friendly up to Death; 

.Sat down and eaten with him, cool and bland,— 

Pardoned his spilling mess-tins in our hand. 

We've sniffed the green thick odour of his breath,— 

Our eyes wept, but our courage didn’t writhe. 

He’s spat at us with bullets and he’s coughed 

Shrapnel. We chorussed when he sang aloft; 

We whistled while he shaved us with his scythe. 


Oh, Death was never enemy of ours! 

We laughed at him, we leagued with him,-old chum. 

No soldier’s m to kick against Bis powers. 

We laughed, . 
It is interesting to RUM qui Owen quotes at the top of the poem a 
couple of lines from Sassoon: - : 

War's & joke for me and you, 

While we know such dreams are true.—Sassoon 
The word 'joke' in the quotation further confirms the. humorous concep- 
tion of War and Death. 

: Tn’ his Table of Contents (see Owen’s Preface to a contemplated 
volume of war poems), against this sonnet Owen writes, ‘cheerfulness 
and description and reflection’. Of these, the first and the last words ` 
` are relevant to our present discussion. ‘Cheerfulness’ refers, of course, 
to the cheerful or the humorous attitude the soldiers have to develop in 
order to face the War and Death without fear; and ‘reflection’ refers to 
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the nobler conception of war, which he suggests in the final couplet. 
For towards the end of the poem, there is a sudden transition in thought. 
The light humour changes its tone and colour, laughter is hushed into 
Silence, and a grave, sombre tone takes their places. Our attention is 
at once directed to some other trend of thought about the War so as to 
‘reveal our present conception of it as utterly futile: 


We laughed, knowing that better men would come, 
And greater wars; when each proud fighter brags 
He wars on Death—for Life; not men—for flags. 


Here, we have a misgiving that beneath the humour of the poem there is 
also, an element of satire. The poem is thus a striking example in which 
Owen’s own natural sense of humour struggles with and subdues the 
satiric vein, which is; in his poems, an exotic accretion under Sassoon’s 
influence. 

The most outstanding instance of Owen’s sense of humour is 
The Chances. The poem deserves to be quoted here in full: 


` The Chances 


I mind as ‘ow the night afore that show 

Us five got talking, we was in the know,— 

‘Over the top to-morrer; boys, we're for it. 

First wave we are, first ruddy wave; that’s tore it. : 
° Ah well,’ says Jimmy,—an ’ 'e's seen some scrappin * 
' There ain't more nor five things as can 'appen;— 

Ye get knocked out; else wounded—bad or cushy; ' 


Seuppered; or nowt except yer feeling mushy.’ 


. One of us got the knock-out, blown to chops. 

T’other was hurt like, losin’ both ‘is props. 

An’ one, to use the word of 'ypocrites, 

'Ad the misfortoon to be took be Fritz. 

Now me, I wasn’t scratched, praise God Almighty 

(Though next time please I'll thank 'im for a blighty), 

But poor young Jim, 'e's livin 'an' 'e's not; ` 

‘E reckoned 'e'd five chances, an’ 'e'ad; 

B’s wounded, killed, and pris'ner, all the lot, 

The bloody lot all rolled in one. Jim’s mad. 
In this poem a soldier, who escaped unhurt in 8 battle, narrates to his 
fellow soldiers the fate of his companions and reproduces the conversation 
which he and his companions had the night before that fatal encounter. 
One of his companions, Jimmy, with the pride of a seasoned and 
experienced soldier, told them that only five things (‘five chances’) could 
happen to a soldier in a battle—he may either be killed; or, wounded, 
badly or slightly; or, be taken prisoner or may escape unscathed. The 
speaker humorously describes how all the ‘five chances’ of Jimmy's 
‘reckoning’, severally came true in their cases. One of them was 
killed, another lost both of his legs, the third was taken a prisoner and 
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the fourth, the speaker himself (thank God!), escaped unscathed. But 
the irony of the situation was that in Jimmy’s case, all the five chances 
of his reckoning were ‘rolled in one'—he was madl: 


A reader’s immediate reaction to this poem “will be, I think, 
laughter. At least my personal reaction to it was. laughter, hearty 
laughter; and whenever I happened to read the poem, I could not -but 
laugh heartily, and loudly too. The laughter is, of course, provoked by 
the manner in:which- the speaker narrates the tragic fate that befell his 
companions. In fact, there is, in his manner of narrating, an irresis- 
tible charm, which. carries the reader away, diverting his mind from the 
tragedy of the situation to the comic aspect of the narration itself. . 
Like the reader, the speaker and his fellow soldiers—the listeners to the 
story, we believe, heartily enjoyed the humour and sucked it out of the 
pathetic situation, as they must needs do, if they were to keep their 
nerves unshaken by the stress and strain of the war, save themselves from 
going mad, and pass through their ordeals ‘unconcerned. 


In. this poem the laughter dominates over the pity. When we enjoy 
the humour in the poem,—and, in fact, we do enjoy it—we do not permit 
our pity to intervene, rather, we withhold it for the time being and effect . 
a temporary atrophy of our sensibility. This we must do; for insensibi- 
lity on the part of the person who.laughs is, according to Bergson, an 
essential condition of laughter.*1 If, therefore, the soldiers are found, 
as here, to enjoy the jokes even at the expense. of their comrades, who are 
wounded or killed in the battle, it is because of thé same insensibility, 
which was, in their cases, as: we have seen in Tmsensibility, mostly 
produced by the war and partly cultivated by themselves, and which 
enabled the hapless soldiers to ‘laugh among the dying unconcerned’. 

To this poem an interesting parallel is provided by Siegfried 
Sassoon’s They: 


The Bishop tells us: ‘When ‘the boys come back 

They will not be the same; for they'l have fought - 
Tn a just cause: they lead the last attack ` 

On Anti-Christ; their comrades’ blood has bought . 
New right to breed an honourable race, 

They have challenged- Death and dared him face to face.’ 


‘We're none of us the same!’ the boys reply. 
‘For George lost both his legs; and Bill’s stone blind; 
Poor Jim’s shot through the lungs and like to die; 
And Bert’s gone syphilitic: You’ll not find 
À chap who’s served that hasn’t found some change.’ 
And the Bishop said: ‘The ways of God are strange!’ 
(Sassoon : They) 


The themes of the two poems are strikingly similar, but their 
treatment is different. In They the propagandist’s voice is clearly 
audible, whereas, in The Chances, it is conspicuous by its absence. In 
Owen’s poem the predominant mood is humour, but in Sassoon’s, it is 
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bitterly ‘satiric. Aggressiveness, which is totally ‘absent from  Owen's 
The Chances, is the characteristic of Sassoon’s They. The introduction 
of the bishop appears to be artistically inappropriate. The purpose, 
which he appears to serve in the poem, is to initiate its theme viz. 
exposing the horror of the war. But in Owen’s poem, the theme reveals 
itself in the course of the narration by the speaker.. From his theme 
Owen turns to humour which is his object in the poem: from his theme 
Sassoon turns to satire which.is. Sassoon's object in his poem. But 
Owen’s humour is pure laughter, and is not directed (unless very 
remotely) against anything or anybody. Owen creates fun out of the 
colloquialism of the unlettered soldiers, speaking among themselves and 
using in their conversation military jargons and slangs and their own 
grammar and pronunciations. The total effect is explosive laughter. But 
in Sassoon's poem the bishop is the target of his satire-and is brought in 
for an attack as a representative of those who put a spiritual and patriotic 
gloss of martyrdom over the holocaust in the battlefield.. Mr. Enright’s 
interesting observations, in a comparative study of the two poems, are 
worth quoting here: 


‘It is instructive. to set side by side a poem of Owen’s and one of 
Sassoon's, the originating impulses of which were clearly similar... . 
They is one of the poet’s most effective outbursts, but as a poem it is 
weakened by the too-amenable Bishop: ‘Sassoon has shot, right through 
tne heart, a sitting duck. We feel less indignant than the poem wants 
us to feel. The Chances—-one of the very few successful English 
‘proletarian’ poems, incidentally—is an altogether richer piece, a poem 
which will hold even though every bishop.should take a vow of pacifism 
or silence. The humour in the speaker’s style—with the implied modesty 
‘of one who has no intention of ‘preaching’—lays the reader open to the 
full onslaught of the last short sentence. As for anger: that is not in the 
poem, it is in the reader.’*? \ 

Owen’s humorous mood, as reflected in some of his poems, was not 
to continue for long. For soon it gave way, if not completely, to satire 
under the influence of“ Siegfried Sassoon with whom he came to be 
intimately acquainted as a fellow patient in Craiglockhart war hospital 
near Edinburgh, where Sassoon also came in the beginning of August 
1917, ‘to be treated for shell shock as a result of his public protest 
against the war’, 

(To be continued) 
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Friend, to remedy my sorrow, strivest thou, how is that? 
Nails will lengthen not before its healing up, how is that?? 
Passed thy carelessness beyond the limit, O Lord, how long— 
Should we go on with our state of heart, and reply thou, what? 
Holy monitor, if coming, path-bed is sight and heart; 

But may'any be explaining, what me will he instruct? 
Binding cofün and the sword this day do I go to him; 
What pretension now for killing me will he put forward? 
When the monitor will bind us; well, let it be aright; 
How shall we be in escape from net of this maddened heart: 
Why shall we be in escape from chain, as of curls we’re slaves? 
Chained of faithfulness, of prison why shall we be afraid? 
Now, in opulence is dearth of grief, O Asad, for love, 
Though admitted, when we stay at Delhi what shall we eat? 


86 


The sorrow was not an obligation to cure; 
And cured I was not—it is no bad, T assure.’ 
Assemble do thou all the competitors, why? 
A scenery only has been turned, no complaint. 
To scrutinize fortune of us, where shall we go? 
Thyself is not when experimenter of sword. 
How sweet are your lips that the competitors all— 
Distracted are not with all rebukes they have got. 
The news of his coming is reported around; 
No carpet is made up to this day in my house. 
Was that an example of Nimrod’s khudayi?* 
My servitude then will not result a profit. 
My life was given, yet it remained to him; 
The truth is thé duty was not fully complete. 


1 Last appeared in the November issue of the Calcutta Review, 1963. 
i 2 Dost, ghamkhwëšri` men meri sa'i farmawinge kaya? 
Zakhm kel bharte talak nākbun ne barhjäwīnge kayā? 
3 Dard minnat-kashe-dawā nahuwå; ` 
Mein na echchha huwa burā nahuwa, 


4 Nimrod is an Egyptian king. He claimed himself to be God (khudüyi). 


he is caid to have cast Abraham into the fire, 


And 
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The wound, though be bandaged, the blood not at stop; 
Desire, if be stopped, is not a justified act. 

Is he that does rob one, on the way, or the heart? 

By robbing of heart, the dilsitén is on start. 

Recite as you like, thus all the people address; | 

This day then, Ghalib is not a singer of songs. 


87. 


Thousand desires are such that breathing comes out of every desire; 
Many desires are come out, yet not out-come of every desire.! 
Why dost thou fear, my murderess? remaining what more on his neck? 
Blood as he shed here life-long every moment from the eye that is wet. 
Outing of Adam down from heaven’s only to hear about; but 
After being much disgrac’d and scorn'd, we come out from thy-narrow street. 
Doubt of the spread of thy external form he removed, O unjust! 
When of the tassel, full of twist and bent, all si. will be cut. 
Now, if one wish a wrij be sent to him, be. it written through us; 
` Dawn has appeared, and keeping pen on ear, we were oub of the house. 
Drinking of wine has been a surname during this time to myself; 
Period once more has come in, when the cup of Jamshid is at round. 
When I relied to get by turn the justice of grief and disgrace; 
He has himself unsheathed more stronger sword of alarm and disgrace. 
Whether you live or die—it matters little in friendship and love; 
Looking at him we live, for which infidel is coming out breath. 
Where is the gate of mai-khüna, and where, O Ghalib, the Wa‘iz! 
But this much we know that yesterday he was in, we were out. 


88 


As in all the gestures of her, there are traces more, 
She is loving more, and it brings forth presumptions more.? 
O my Lord, they neither conceived, nor will they, my words; 
Do thou give them heart, if thou give me not language. more. 
Ts there any bond of ábrü with enchanting look? 
An arrow repeated; is rather distinct the bow. 
Thou in city, what is. the grief of our being? Arise,” 
And thou bring from market the life and the heart to choice. I 
Notwithstanding being thy adroitness in idol-break, 
As we are, yet lies in the path a great stone as check. 
Is in boil the blood of the bile: (we) would have cried with heart— 
Being made open; blood-shedding eyes, if would have more tears. 
On that voice, I die, though jalldd is distressed to kill; 
But that One is ever in order, ''Beware and more." 


1 "Haozüron khwahiehin aisi ki har khwahish pa dem.nikalo; 

Bahut nikele mare arman lekin phir bb; kam nikale, 
? Hae bas ki harik un ke isháre men nishan aur ; 

Karte baen mababbat to guzarta hae gumün aur, 
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In deceit the men are of sun-shine that heats the world; 
To the world I'm showing my scar hidden every day. 
Some ‘deceitful picks up the heart, if not given you; 
If not dead-for you, is to say, “Ah, alas’, some day. 
When a stream doesn’t get to proceed on, it only spreads; 
“If thou go to hinder one’s nature, it goes on more. 
In the world are poets of a greater repute, no doubt; 
Of Ghalib, is said: his description is different. 
a . 
89 
Once- more has become some soul with impatience bound; 
The bosom is found in search of effective wound.' ` 
The nails have again begun to engrave the heart, 
And haryest of tulip-sowing is found to act. 
The Qibla of aim with humble and longing’ look— 
Again, is that veil of canopied camel-couch.? 
A kind of disgrace is Hye—a dallal, that guides; 
A taste of distress is Soul--khariddr, that buys. 
The same old and worn out plaints of diverse desires; 
The shedding of tears.are same with so many fortas, : 
The soul at the crawling passions of airs, again, 
A gathering place of restlessness—thus is turned, 
The splendour, again, is putting before its airs; 
The day is & market—selling the life that cares. 
Again, for the same unfriendliness die we all; 
Again, the same life are we representing for. 
Ts opened the door of justice in airs, again; 
And thus is the court of magistrate, hot, again. 
The darkness has spread all over the world, T find; 
Recording of counts by curls is at round, again. 
Defects of the heart are seeking redress, again; 
.. A course of complaint, and weeping and sigh, again. 
The witness of Love ‘is called to appear, again; 
Command for the shed of tears is in force and use. 
"That which was concern of eye and the hedrt, is now— 
Again, a proceeding case of the heart and eye. 
Békhüdi? O Ghalib, stands not without a cause; 
Something, it is sure, is veiled and closed to eyes. 


40 
The beauty of moon at perfection, although, be good; 
My moon of the lustre of sun is yet far more good.* 


1 Phir kuchh ik dil ko beqarari hae; 
š Sinah jüiyüy-zakhmi-füri hae. 


2 "imari: by the veil of imari is signified Zuleikhà, the sweet-heart of Yiüsuf, 
the love personified. 


3 ie, Selflessness. 


4 , Husne- reah garchi babangame-kamal achchha hae; 
Us se mara mahe-khursbid jamal achchha hae. 
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She kisses not, but with her glance to the heart alli time; 

He thinks in his mind, let her como and the prize is good. 
.Moreover, if broken, you bring it again by sale; 

My glass-cup from goblet of Jamshid is fár more good. 

Tf giv'n without asking, a special delight is there; 

The beggar that makes up no habit to ask is good. 

If lustre is there in thy face at the sight of her, 

Thus she will then think that thy state of disease is good. 

And lo! how the lovers do seek from their idols grace— ge 
A Brahman is finding delight in “This year is good”. 

The axe has made Farhad his tongue of same tone with Shirin; 
lf thus one is raised to perfection, ‘tis.surely good. 

That drop is when meeting the Sea, is the Sea itself; ; 
That deed ig indeed done all right whose end is good. 

The Creator, the Great, always keeps Sultün Khizr. afresh; 
This ever young plant in thé grove of the King is good. 

Aware of the truth of the heaven am I, but then-— 

O Ghálib, for keeping the heart in delight. 'tis good. 


k 41 

To the presence of Shah? the men of letters are for proof; 
In the garden melodious birds of meadows are for proof.? 
For the stature and curls Majniin and Farhad are for proof; 
In whatever employ we're, wood and rope are there for proof. 
We shall measure that mountain-dizger's? patience in the end; 
Now the bodily strength of that infirm is here for proof. 
Was the pir of Kan'ün* in zeal for breezes of Egypt? 
For to him the sweet smell of Yüsuf's garment is the proof. 
He has come in the banquet; lo! don't say that thou wert off. 
To the people of banquet! comely patience is for proof. 
In the heart is the arrow, well; and better, if surpass; 
To be short, the great idol, archer’s aiming is for proof. 
In the maze of pure thread and counting Names there is nothing; 
Tn the suppliant faith of Sheikh and Brahman is the proof. 
O thou intricate heart, depend; what good without restraint? 
Of restraint of the curling hairs, intendest thou more proof? 
To the nerves when will reach the poison-grief, you find then its result. 
Till now endive of mouth and tongue is only here for proof. 
"To make good, O Ghalib, the vow—he’s coming to my house, 
The celestial sphere is now, with tricks new for the proof. 


1 Shah is the King in whose presence tbe poets are.as if, gathered together for a 
mush’ ara, $ 
2 Huzüte-sháh men ahle-sukhum ki àzmáyish hae; 
Chaman men khushnuwáiyüne-chaman ki üzin&yish has. 
3 Farhad dug a mountain with the hope of getting Lailá's love. 
5 je, Y'aqüb, the father of Yusuf, who became king of Egypt. 
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The wórld appears as children's play before me; 
The night and day hath turned a fun before me.! 
The throne of Solomon—a trick before me; 
The miracle of Christ—s word before me. 
The form of world appears a name before me; 
The entity is-some impression before me. 
For sake of mine the fields are hid amidst dust; 
The river rubs its brows on earth before me. 
Don’t ask of what’s the state of mine for thy sake; 
Thou seest to what’s the hue of thine before me. 
Thou sayst the truth: one vain and proud—why shouldn' 1? 
The miror-like Béloved is set before me. 
Again, observest throw of rose-like speeches; 
And keepest thou the cup and wine before me. 
All doubt of flight is passed, of pride released I’m; 
How shall I say, don’t take her name before me? 
Iman obstructs, and kufr is dragging me on; 
The Kaba lies behind, and Church before mè. 
The lover I am, to cheat beloved my duty; 
Lailé has said Majnün bad names before me. 
In union pleasure is; but there he dies nob; 
The wishful night to part with looms before me. 
À sea of blood is full of waves, he it sol 
Descending now, and look, what's done before me. 
The eyes have life yet. though to hands no movements; 
Let leave the cup and glass till now. before me. 
Of craft, faith and habit, 'tis all like me; 
Why callest Ghalib bad? he's good before me. 


1 Bazichae-atfal hae dunyà mare age. 
Hota hae shab u riiz tamüshá mare age. 
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Reviews aub. Notices :of Books: Ls 


Philosophy of Logical Construotion--By. Hemanta Kumar Ganguli, | 
published by 8. P. Bhattacharjee, Sanskr: $ Pustak Bhandar, 88, Bidhan - 
Sarani, Cal-6. Price Rs. 20. i 


This book represents a novel abtompb to ODDS and contrast d 
of the modern age with those ofthe past, ` He tries to assess the value of: 
Modern Positivism with düe: ‘reference to` “Motistic ` Nominalism: of ; 
Bhartrhari and Pluralisti¢ “Empiricism of Dharmakirti and Praji ñakara-. 
gupta, Such’a comparative: study: 'and critical assessment of the value of. 
the modern philosophy may irritate’ E] thinkér. obsessed by the superiority 
complex but Iam sure it will help. to stimulate. and inspire a lover of 
wisdom and truth. - This book will surely provoke a thoughtful. person to 
look back and forward, in, order to ascertain: whether ‘ philosophical. specula- 
tion has made a real advance i in. thought. during. tuis longjperiod of a thou- . 
sand years or more inspite ‘of ‘its fantastic -claims.. This book acts as a 
whip to the dogmatic claims of the ultra modernists. - - critical reader may . 
differ from the views of the author but: cannot fail to appreciate the éogency 
of the arguments offered by him; -I'ean confidently say that this book is 
one of the great works of our age since it opens anew field of investigation, 
The author will surely win the admiration of every thoughtful reader and: 
find a conspicuous placè in the circle of critical thinkers. 


pO MI ee s 


The Philosophy of Union with the ‘Supreme—By Srimat Siroti Nitya- 
padananda Abadhuta (An English Translation of Srimat Abadhuta 
Jñanananda) published by Srimat Swami. Nityeswarananda Abadhuta, 


Trustee, Mahanirvan Math, Nabadwip, Nadia, West Bengal, India. Price 
Rs. 3.50 np. 


The Philosophy of Union with the Supreme is an informative book, It 
contains many useful informations about the various yogic practices. It 
consists of six parts. It also contains a supplementary part which supplies 
the readers with notes. The main object of this book is to make: the 
readers familiar with various forms of Yoga, culled from the authoritative l 
works on Yoga. Ibis written in a simple style which may be followed by 
an oridinary reader, It does not serve the purpose of a practical guide. 
It simply rouses the curiosity of an inquisitive mind. This is an attempt to 


popularise the cult of Yoga, Every reader will appreciate the enterprise 
of the publishers. : 


J.B. 


Orrselves 
Potrrios In EDUCATION 


Education in India at the present moment is suffering from 
a serious disease. There is too much politics in education. This 
was the subject matter of the Convocation address of Mr. M. C. 
Chagla, the Union Education Minister, at Jadavpur University in 
Calcutta on 12th January last. Mr. Chagla regretted that politicians 
did not realise that they were playing with the destinies of a 
whole generation. He appealed to educationists all over the country 
to apply their minds to the problems that faced the country to. 
day and help the Government in coming to a right decision 
which would endure and which could be justified on the sole 
ground thai it was the best in the interest of education and of 
the students in the country. This advice of. the Union Education 
Minister is heartening. We desire to emphasise that if education 
is to be our policy as a nation, it must not be our politics. 
Freedom from all outside influences is its very life-blood; the 
condition of its growth ; the secret of its success. In the new 
India that we want to create, the Universities should function as 
the organs of civilisation. For deeper.than the political changes 
are the fundamental questions of social progress which will be 
decided by what bappens in the Universities. India is in the 
midst of confusion, and if we want to confront the confusions of 
our time we must turn for guidance not to our politicians who 
are lost in the mere exigencies of tbe passing hour, but to our 
men of letters and men of science, to our poets and artists, to 
our discoverors and inventors. These intellectual pioneers of civilisa- 
tion are to be found and trained in the Universities which are 
free from political control and which will thus be the sanctuaries 
of the inner life of the nation. Every civilisation, sooner or later, 
drifts into a world of habit and dull routine. It develops, in other 
words, its protective legends. The need,in these circumstances, 
is the pursuit of knowledge relentlessly for its own sake. This 
is the great merit of academic mind which is different from the 
practical man. The academic mind may be out. of place in 
governmental jobs, but in the laboratories of experiments with truth, 
that mind is the thing most required. In our Universities and in 
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our centres of study and research, we need academic minds. Let 
it be admitted that such minds are rare. But we can never give 
up the quest. We know that the academic mind will put truth 
in the first place, and will be ready io go into the wildness for 
its convictions. 





3iofificafions ` 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Notification No. CSR/17/63 


It is notified for general information that the Academic Council, at their meeting 
held on the 30th July, 1963, accepted the following changes in Section 20 of the revised. 
Regulations for the Three Year B.Sc. Examinations as adopted by the Academic 
Council on, the 16th June, 1963 and circulated to the colleges under cover of this office 
notification No. CSR/13/63, dated the 18th June, 1963 :— 

i “(1) That in Section 20 of the revised Regulations for the Three-Year Degree 
B.Sc. Course the word, “or Geology’ be added after the word, ‘or Psychology’. 


(4) That proviso (v) of the same section be deleted and the remaining provisos 
be renumbered accordingly." 


SENATE HOUSE, ` 3.0 MUKHERJEE, 
The "th August, 1963. : Asst. Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/18/63: 


It is notified for general information -that the following revised syllabus in Geo- 
graphy for the Pre-University Examinations in Arts and Science as recommended by 
the Board of Under-Graduate Studies in Geography, dated the 25th July, 1963, has 
been accepted by the Academic Council on the 30th July, 1963 pes. 


Group A bent . 
Group B . Regional ens 


GROUP A 
(Physical) 


The earth's crust. Classification and mode of origin of the chief types of rocks and 
mountains. 

Weathering processes ; The work of River, Glacier and Wind, Relief of the ocean 
floor; ocean currents; origin and types of lakes. General surface distribution of tem- 
perature, pressure, winds and rainfall. š 


Grovur B 
(Regional) 


"The outlines of the Geography of three continents to be prescribed by the Board 
from time tó time under the following heads :—Relief, River systems, climate and 
Ie y vegetation (Asia, Europe and North America have been prescribed for the session 

. 1968-64). ; 
The geographical account of three countries under the continents to be prescribed 
by the Board from time to time. Š 


India with a fuller treatment of West Bengal, Germany and Canada have been 
prescribed for the session 1963-64, 


Practical . 25 


(1) Drawing of contours. Š - 
,. (2) Interpretation of 1: 1 mile topographical map representing one plateau and 
t. hilly region of India and drawing of sections therefrom. i 
(3) Graphical construction of the Zenithal Projection (Polar case). 
(4) Reading of the following meteorological instruments : 
Barometer. — 
Maximum and Minimum thermometer, 
Dry and Wet bulb thermometer. 
Raingauge. w 
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The revised syllabus will take effect from the current session, š¿.e., from the session 
1963-64. 


SENATE HOUSE, J. 0. MUKHERJEE, 
The Tth August, 1963. . Asst. Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. OSR/19/63 


It is notified for general information that the following revised syllabus in-Chemistry 
for the Pre-University Examinations in Science, as recommended by the Board of Under- 
graduate Studies in Chemistry on the 24th June, 1963, has bom accepted by the Academic 
Council on the 30th July, 1963 :— 


CHEMISTRY 


The course shall comprise : I 
- ; š ` Theoretical 


(A concise’.treatment of essential points would be all that is required). 
e ess x General I i I ú 


yi 1. Common Laboratory Processes; filtration, crystallisation, Sublimation, dig. 
tillation. - s4 
Solution-solubility—rue solution and colloidal solution (elementary ideas). 
2. Physical and chemical changes : Law of conservation of mass. 
3. Laws of chemical combination (by weight), Dalton’s Atomic Theory. 
4. (a) Application of Boyle's Law and Charle’s Law. i 
(b) Gay Lussac's Law of Gaseous Volume. ` 
(c) Avogadro's Law; simple deductions (M-2d ; diatomicity . of elementary 
i gas molecules) š ; derivation of formulae from. composition for water, - 
hydrogen chloride and carbon dioxide. ; 
(d)- Atomic weight, Molecular weight, gram-molecule. i I 
5. Symbols, formulae and equations. Simple ‘calculations on weights and | 
volumes. 
6. Equivalent weight and its determination: Mg., C. U. and Ag. ‘only valceney. 
7. Ionic dissociation. Electrolysis—Faraday’s -Laws and simple caleulations 
on W.-C. Z-T. 
8. Brief but broad outline of atomic ‘structure : : Protons, electrons and neu- 
trons; atomic number. 
9. Acids, bases and salts—acidimetry and alkelimetry. Simple problems o on the 
subjeet matter of the Course, 


: n 


"Non-Metale 


1. Laboratory preparation of oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen aid earbondioxide ` ` 
and their main properties and uses. 
2. Oxidation and reduetion. One method of preparation of hydrogen peroxide ; ; 
its properties, uses. 
3. Catalysis. Allotropy referred to oxygen, carbon and sulphur (names only). 
:4. Water: sources, hardness and its removal. 
5. . Air : proportion of oxygen and nitrogen by volume (Lavoisier's experiment). ` 
(a) Axnimonis—Laboratory method of preparation; outline of Haber's met ° 
properties, uses. 
(b) Nitric acid, (¿) Preparation from nitrate, (4) from ammonia (outlines 
only) action on sulphur, sulphur dioxide, magnesium, zino and copper; š 
; properties of Acqua Regia. - 
6. Phosphorus—two main forms and their properties ; their “uses—outlines of 
preparation of phosphoric acid and phosphorus from bone ash. 
7. (a) Laboratory preparation of chlorine, bromine and iodine; their common 
properties ; uses. : 
(b) Preparation of hydrochloric acid in the laboratory—properties. - EN 
8. (a) Sulphuretted hydrogen— laboratory preparation; properties and uses. 
as reagent. t 
(b) Sulphur dioxide; laboratory preparátion—properties, uses.. Outlines 
of manufactures of sulphuric acid by Contact and Chamber.process ` 
(only raw materials, equations and conditions to iz meted, 
Uses of sulphur dioxide and sulphurie acid. . 
Alums—Potash alum and its uses: š 3 xs 3: 


Chemistry of Carbon Compounds : 2 cw 
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1. Destruetive distillation of coal and wood (without technical detail). 
2. Hydrocarbons ; Saturated : Methane 
Unsaturated : ethylene, acetylene 
Aromatic : benzene. 
Only sources, outline of preparation with equation, important reactions and 
uses. 
One simple method preparation : main properties and uses of the following 
classes of organic compounds with special reference to the compound noted against 


each :— 
(i) Alcohol (ethyl alcohol) 
(4) Aldehyde (acetaldehyde) 
(4) Ketone (acetone). 
(iv) carboxylic acid (acetic acid, oxalic acid and citric acid) 
(v) estore (ethyl acetate) 
(vi) halogen derivative chloroform) 


Metals 


L. Oécurrence, outline of extraction without any technical details, properties 
and uses of—zino, aluminium, sodium and iron. 
2. Preparation (in outline) and use of— 
(ü Solvay's sodium carbonate 
(4) Caustic Soda Castner(s) 
(iii) Lime 
(v) Bleaching powder 
(v) Copper sulphate 
(vi) Plaster of Paris 


Plastical 


1. Fitting up of a simple apparatus, e.g., & wash-bottle. 
2. Separation of the ingradients of a solid mixture by solution filtration, érystal- 
lisation and sublimation. 
.9. (a) Preparation and study of the properties of oxygen, carbondioxide, am- 
monia. ` 
(b) Study of the action of Sulphuretted hydrogen on different salt solutions. 
4. Identification of— 
G) Acidic radicals (chloride, carbonate, nitrate and sulphate) in sodium, 
potassium or ammonium salts; . 
(X) Basic radicals (copper, aluminium, iron, zine, calcium and magnesium) 
given singly in compounds soluble in water or oil. hydrochlorie acid. 
5. ‘Titration of acids and bases using methyl orange or phenolphthalein as indi- 
eators. 


iss The revised syllabus will take effect from the current session, 2.e., from the session 
963-64, 


Senate Hovussz, - J. C. MUKHERJEE, 
The Tth August, 1963. f Asst. Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/20/63 


It is notified for general information that the following changes in the revised 
syllabus in Anthropology for the M.Sc. Examination were adopted by the Academic 
Council at their meeting held on the 30th July, 1963 :— 

“(i) That the existing notes appended to the second half of the Paper II, first 
half of Paper TIT and IV under Group B of the syllabus of Anthropology for the M.Sc. 
Examination be deleted. 

(îi) That the following words be added at the end of the second half of Paper II, 
and first half of Paper III after replacing the full stop by a ‘dash’ in its place. 

‘To be preseribed by the Board of Post-graduate Studies in Anthropology from 
time to time subject to the approval of the Academic Council.’ 

(iit) That the ‘full stop’ after the words ‘by the Board’ occurring in line 3 of Paper 
IV under Group ‘B’ be deleted and the words ‘subject to the approval of the Academic 
Council’ be added after the words, ‘By the Bo: 

Tm The; above — will be effective from the M.A. and M.Sc. Examinations of 


- 


: Senari Houss, 2 : J. C. MUKHERJEE, 
The 13th August, 1963. : ; Assistant, Registrar. 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/21/63 


It is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapters 
XXXILA, XXXVI-CC and XXXIV-C of the old Regulations relating to the "Three. 
Year B.A., B:Sce. and B.Com. Examinations have been adopted by the Academic 
Council on the 28th August, 1963: E š i 


“The words “60 percent? occurring in Section 22 of the Three-Year B.A. 
(Chapter XXXII-A) and B.Sc. (Chapter X XXVI-CO) Regulations and in Section 20 of 
the B.Com. (Chapter XXXIV-C) Regulations be replaced by the words “50 percent.” 

The above changes have been given effect to from the examinations of 1963. 


SENATE HoUsE, . J. 0. MUKHERJEE, ^ 
The 2nd September, 1903. ° Assistant Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No, CSR/22/63 


; It is notified for general information that the following Regulations making pro- 
vision for admission to an examination in one or more subjects only have been adopted 
by the Academic Council at their meeting held on the 27th August, 1963 :— 


CHAPTER XXXVI-D. 
Admission to an examination in one or more subjects. 


` Pre-University Examination in Arts or Science : 


‘A candidate who has passed the. Higher Secondary Examination conducted 
by the Board of Secondary Education, West Bengal, or the Pre-University Examination 
in Arts or Science or an equivalent examination recognised as such by the Academic 
Council may be allowed by the Syndicate on consideration of individual merit to appear 
at the Pre-University Examination in Arts or Science as a non-collegiate student in 
one or more subjects other than those in which he has passed the examination previously 
on: such conditions as the Syndicate deems fit. Such a candidate must pay the usual 
Non-Collegiate Students’ fee of Rs. 20 only SNNT 

If a candidate is permitted to appear at the Pre-University Examination in Arts 
or Science in more than two subjects under the above Regulations, he shall pay the 
- fall fee of Rs. 22 only. But if he is permitted to appear at that examination in not 
more than two subjects he shall pay a reduced fee of Rs. 10 only. E 

The candidate appearing at the Pre-University Examination in Arts or Science. 
under the provisions laid down in the foregoing paragraph must, in order to pass the 
examination, obtain 33 per cent. marks in each subject (23 out of 75 marks in theo- 
retical and 10 out of 25 marks in practical in & subject in which there is practical exami-. 
nation). I 

A candidate obtaining the minimum marks as described above shall be declared 
to pavo passed in the subject or subjects of the Pre-University Examination in Arts 
or Science. 


B.A. or B.Sc. or B.Com. Examination of the Three-Year Degree Course : 


‘A candidate after passing the Bachelor's Degree Examination in Arts or Science. 
or Commerce may be allowed by the Syndicate on consideration of individual merit. to: 
appear at both Part I and Part II Examinations of the B.A. or B.Sc. or B.Com. Three- 
Year Course in the same year in one or more pass subjects (in one or more pass groups 
of subjects in case of B.Com. Examination) other than those in which he has already 
passed the Bachelor’s Degree Examination, as a non-collegiate student on such condi- 
tion as the Syndicate deems fit. Such a candidate must pay the usual Non-Collegiate ' 
Students’ fee of Rs. 20 only. 

If a candidate is permitted to appear at the Bachelor's Degree Examination in ` 
one or more subjects or groups of subjects under the above Regulations, he shall pay 
a fee of Rs. 16 for each part of.the examination. ‘ 

The candidate appearing at the B.A. or B.Sc. or B.Com. Examination under the 
provisions laid down above must obtain, in order to pass in each part of the B.A. or. 
B.Sc. Examination, 34 per cent. marks in each subject and 32 per cent. marks in the ~ 
theoretical and 40 per cent. marks in practical (including viva and records) in a subject 
in wheih there is Practical Exemination and in each part of B.Com. Examination, 34 
per cent. marks in each group of subjects, ` 
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A candidate obtaining the minimum marks as described above shall be declared 
to have passed in that subject or subjects (group or groups of subjects in the case of 
B.Com. Examination) of the B.A. or B.Sc. or B.Com. Examination as a whole.’ 

It has been decided that the above Regulations will take immediate effect. 


Senate HovsE, J. C. MUKHERJEE, 
The 4th September, 1963. Assistant Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/23/63 


It is notified for general information that the revised syllabus in Comparative 
Philology for the M.A. Examination as adopted by the Academie Council, dated the 
28th May, 1960 and accepted by the Senate on the 22nd June, 1960, will take effect 
from the examination of 1965 and not from the examination of 1963 as previously noti- 
fied under this Office Notification No. CSR/15/60, dated the 7th July, 1960. 


Senate Hovse, J. C. MUKHERJEE, 
The 3rd September, 1963. Assistant Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/24/63 


It is hereby notified for general information that the syllabus in Economies Honours, 
Paper III, as printed at page 45 of the Revised Regulations and Syllabi for the Three- 
Year Degree Course B.A. Examination should be replaced by the following changes 
which were previously announced under this Office Notification No. CSR/4/63, dated 


the 2nd March, 1963 : 

‘That in the syllabi and Regulations for the Three-Year Degree Course ‘Chapter 
XXXII-A', Economies Honours Paper VI the words ‘Economie Development of U. K., 
U. S. 8. R., Japan and U. S. A. (Countries to be selected by the Board of Studies con- 
cerned from time to time) (20th Century only) be replaced by the words ‘Economic 
Development of U. K. from 1760, U. S. S. R. from 1861, Japan and U. S. A. from the 
middle of the Nineteenth Century.' (“Countries to be selected by the Board of Studies 


concerned from time to time). 
These changes were given effect to from the B.A. Part I Examination of 1965. 


SENATE HoUsE, J. C. MUKHERJEE, 
The 7th October, 1963. Assistant Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/25/63 


It is notified for general information that the Vice-Chancellor, under Section 10(4) 
of the Calcutta, University Act, 1951, has been pleased to pass the following Transitory 
Regulations with immediate effect, for. the students of Three-Year Degree Course in 


Arts, Science and Commerce : 


“Notwithstanding anything contained anywhere in the Regulations orin any 
Circular issued on the subject those students who appeared at the Part I Examination 
of the Three-Year B.A., B.Sc. and B.Com. Examinations with or without Honours 
in 1963 and are now reading in the 3rd-year class and also those who are reading in 
the Second-year class with or without Honours during the session 1963-64 may be given 
the option to join the Ist-year class with or without Honours provided, they do so by 
the 15th January, 1964, after withdrawing their names from the 3rd-year or 2nd-year 


cless, as the cass may be.” 


Senate Hovss, G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The dth December, 1963. Registrar. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


Senate House, 
Caleutta—12. 


No. 1218/D.Phil (Se.). The 28rd September, 1963. 


Sri Makhanlal Bhowmik, 
Department of Macromolecules, 
Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science, 
Jadavpur, Calcutta—32. 


Sir, 


I am directed by the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate to inform you thaton the 
recommendation of the Board of Examiners on their adjudication of the undernoted 
thesis submitted by you for the D.Phil. (Science) Degree of this University and on the 
result of the viva-voce examination, you have been admitted to the aforesaid degroe. 


Title of the thesis : “Studies in Hard Rubber Reactions.” 


Yours faithfully, 
N. BOSE, 
For Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


Senate House, 
Calcutta—12. 


No. 1809/D.Phil. (Arts). The 30th September, 1963. 


Sri Nandalal Kundu, 
Head of the Department of Philosophy, 
Meharaja Manindrachandra College, 
20, Ramkanto Bose Street, Calcutta—3. 


` Sim, l 

T am directed by the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate to inform you that on the 
recommendation of the Board of Examiners on their adjudication of the undernoted 

. thesis submitted by you for the D.Phil. (Arts) Degree of this University and on the 
result of the viva-voce examination, you have been admitted to the aforesaid degree. 


Title of the thesis: *Non-dualism in Saiva end Sakta Philosophy.” 


Yours faithfully, 
N. BOSE, 
For Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


Senate House, 
Calcutta—12. 


No. 1455/D.Phil.(Arts). - The 6th October, 1963. 


Sri Syemalkumar Chatterjee, 
Lecturer in Bengali, 
Présidency College, 
Caleutta. - 


Str, ; ` 
I am directed by the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate to inform you that on the 
recommendation of the Board of Examiners on their edjudication of the undernoted 
thesis submitted by you for the D.Phil. (Arts) Degree of this University and on the 
result of the viva-voce examination, you have been admitted to the aforesaid degree. 


Title of the thesis : “Bangla Gadyer Kramabikas." 


Yours faithfully, 
N. BOSE, 
For Registrar, 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


Senate House, . 
Caleutta—12. 


No: 1445/D.Phil.(So.). The 7th October, 1963. 


Sri Pradipkumar Raybarman, 
Department of Applied Chemistry, 
92, Acharyya Praphullachandra Road, 
Caloutta—9. 


Sr, 

I am directed by the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate to inform you that on the 
recommendation of the Board of Examiners on their adjudication of the undernoted 
thesis.submitted by you for the D.Phil. (Science) Degree of this University and on the 
result of the viva-voce examination, you have been admitted to the aforesaid degree. 

Title of the thesis ; ‘“The Synthesis of some Pyrimidine Derivatives and action on 
certain Micro orgamisors."' 


Yours faithfully, 
N. BOSE, 
For Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


Senate House, 
Calcutta—12. | 


No. 1450/D.Phil.(Se.). The 7th- October, 1963. 


Sri Amalendu Pal, 
Vill. Ichapore, 
P.O. Barasat, 
24-Parganas. 


Sm. j 

” T am directed by the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate to inform you that on the 

recommendation of the Board of Examiners on their adjudication of the undernoted 

thesis submitted by you for the D.Phil. (Science) Degree of this University and on the 

result of tho viva-voce examination, you have been admitted to the aforesaid degree. 
Title of the thesis : “Investigations on the oxidation reduction behaviour of some 

minor constituents of Glass.” 


Yours faithfully, 
N. BOSE, 
For Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


Senate House, 
~ Calcutta-——12. 


No. 1560/D.Se. A The 14th October, 1963. 


-Dr. Supriya Ray, 
99/5/10, Ballygunge Place, 
Calcutta —19. 
Sm, : dcus 
I am directed by the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate to inform you that on the 
recommendation of the Board of Examiners on their adjudication of the undernoted: 
thesis submitted by you for the D.Sc. Degree of this University, you have been admitted 
to the aforesaid degree I 
Title of the thesis : “Mineralogy, Paragenesis and Genesis of the itnportant Meta- 
morphic Manganese Ore Deposits (and associated Manganese Silicate Rocks) of India 
and their Mineralogenetic trend in different grades of Regional Metainorphism.” 


Yours faithfully, 
G. C. RAYCHAUDHUBRI, 
Registrar. 
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‘ : UNIVERSITY OF CALOUTTA 


Senate House, 
Calcutta —12. 


No. 1570/D.Phil.(Se.). The 15th October, 1963. 


Sri Sukhamay Chakrabarti, ` 
92, Acharyya Praphullachandra Road, 
Calcutta—9. 


Su, 

I am directed by the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate to inform you that on the 
reeommendation of the Board of Examiners on their adjudiestion of the undernoted 
thesis submitted by you for the D.Phil. (Science) Degree of this University and on. the 
result of the viva-voce examination, you have been admitted to the aforesaid degree. 

Title of the thesis: “Some Chemical Aspects of Tea.” : 


Yours faithfully, 


N. BOSE, 
For Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA. 


Senate House, 
Calcutte—12. 


No. 1575/D.Phil.(So.). The 15th October, 1963. 


Sri Debyendunath Ray, 
26, Crooked Lane, 
Chinsurah, Hooghly. 


SIr, I 

I am direeted by the Vice-Chancellor and Syndieate to inform you that on the 

recommendation of the Board of Examiners on their adjudication of the undernoted 

thesis submitted by you for the D.Phil. (Science) Degree of this University and on the ` 

result of the viva-voce examination, you have been admitted to the aforesaid degree. 
Title of the thesis: “Synthetic experiments in Polycyclic systems." : 


D 


Yours faithfully, 


N. BOSE, 
For Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


Senate House, 
Calcutta —12. 


No. 1581/D.Phíl.(So.). The 15th October, 1963. 


Sri Saralnath Ghosh, 
Department of Chemistry, Calcutta University, 
92, Acharyya Praphullachendra Road, 
- Caleutta—9. 


Sra, 

LK am directed by the Vice-Chanoellor and Syndicate to inform you that on the 
recommendation of the Board of Examiners on their adjudication of the undernoted 
thesis submitted by you for the D.Phil. (Science) Degree of this University and on the 
result of the viva-voce examination, you have been admitted to the aforesaid degree. 

Title of the thesis : ‘Naturally occuring Furanolactones.” 


Yours faithfully, 


N. BOSE, 
For Registrar, 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


Senate House, 


Caleutta—12. 
No. 1711/D.Phil.(So.). The 8th November, 1963. 
To 
Sri Prasantakumar Sengupta, 
41/D, Serpentine Lane, Caleutta—14. 
Sm, 


I am directed by the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate to inform you that on the 
recommendation of the Board of Examiners on their adjudication of the undernoted 
thesis submitted by you for the D.Phil. (Science) Degree of this University and on the 
result of the viva-voce examination, you have been admitted to the aforesaid degree. 

Title of the thesis: “Studies on some species of fusarium inciting wilt Lizeases 
of Pulses in West Bengal.” 


Yours? faithfully, 

P. BANERJEE, 

For Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


Senate House 


Caleutta—12. 
No. 1717/D.Phil.(Sc.), The 8th November, 1963. 
To 
Sri Nirendranath Sen, 
Assistant Professor of Physics, 
Birla College, Pilani, Rajasthan. 
Str, 


I am directed by the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate to inform you that on the 
recommendation of the Board of Examiners on their adjudication of the undernoted 
thesis submitted by you for the D.Phil. (Science) Degree of this University and on the 
result of the viva-voce examination, you have been admitted to the aforesaid. degree. 

Title of the thesis: “Fading of Radio Waves and Ionospheric Drifts.” 


Yours faithfully, 
P. BANERJEE, 
For Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


Senate House, 
Caleutts—12. 


No. 1519/D.Phil. (Arts) The 18th October, 1908. 


Sri Dimbeswar Sarma, 
Misrapur (East), Chand Mari, 
Tribune—P.0. Gauhati, 
Assam. 


SIR, 

I am directed by the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate to inform you that on tne 
recommendation of the Board of Examiners on their adjudication of the undernoted 
thesis submitted by you for the D.Phil. (Arts) Degree of this University and on the result 
of the viva-voce examination, you have been admitted to the aforesaid degree. 

Title of the thesis : “An Interpretative Study of Kalidasa.” 


Yours faithfully, 


N. BOSE, 
For Registrar. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


M x. Senate House, 
~ Calecutta—12. 


No. 1666/D.Phil.(Arts) ^ — The 28th October, 1963. : 


Sri Nilratan Banerjee, 
C/o. Dr. Niharranjan Ray, 
68/4D, Purnadas Road, 
Caleutta—29. 


SIR, - 
I am directed by the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate to inform you that on the 
recommendation of the Board of Examiners on their adjudication of the undernoted. 
thesis submitted by you for the D.Phil. (Arts) Degree of this University and on the result 
of the viva-voce examination, you have béen admitted to the aforesaid degree. 

Title of the thesis: "Iron Age in India.” 


Yours faithfully, 
N. BOSE, 
` For Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


Senate House, 


Calcutte—12. 
No. 1682/D.Sc. ` The 22nd: October, 1963. 
To ec "D 
Dr. B. N. Ghosh, F : i win 
Boro Paddy "Research Scheme, ios I S 
Rice Research Station, Chinsurah, Hooghly. : : 
Sir, 


I am directed by the Vice- Chancellor and Syndicate to inform you that on the 
recommendation of the Board of Examiners on their adjudication of the undernoted 
thesis submitted by you for the D.Sc. Degree of this University’ and. on the result of the. 
viva-voce examination, you have been admitted to the aforesaid degree. 

Title of the thesis: “Physiological and Agronomical: Studies on rice with Special 
reference to the Agricultural problems of India.’ 


Yours faithfully, 


N. BOSE, 
For Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


Senate House, 


Bo Rak Caloutta—12. - ` 
No. 1687/D.Phil.(8o.). _,.. The 22nd: Octbber, 1903. 
To z^ ut ° 

Sm. Sneha Chaudhuri, 
15/1A, Preonath Mallik Road, Calcutta—26. I 
Sir, : ! 


I am directed by the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate to inform you that on the 
recommendation of the Board of Examiners on their adjudication of the undernoted 
thesis submitted by you for the D.Phil. (Science) Degree of this University and on the 
result of the viva-voce examination, you have been admitted to the aforesaid degree. 


Title. of the thesis: “Nuclear Instruments.” 
Yours faithfully, 


N. BOSE, 
For Registrar. 
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BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 


NOTIFICATIONS 





List of the candidates who have been awarded punishment by the Standing Com. 
mittee of the Academie Council (Resolution No. 556, dated the 20th April, -1963) for 
using unfair means at the various University Examinations of 1963. 


ME Name and address of the candidate Roll No. and Punishment 
0. class. 

(1) Shri Krishna Chandra Mankhand, Admission Rusticated for onezyear: 
S/o. Shri Ami Chandra Mankhand, (400) 1963 examination be 
Koh-i-noor Stores, Lanka, cancelled. 

Varanasi. 

(2) Shri Ajaija Kumar, S/o. Sri Ayodhya Admission Do. 

Nath Srivastava, B 21/18, (768) 
Kamachha, Varanasi. 

(3) Shri Anup Kumar, S/o. Pt. Markan- Admission Do. 

dey Pande, 37/31, Bansphatak, qu. 
Varanasi. 

(4) Shri Surya Narain Pd. Yadav, S/o. B.Sc. (Old) Do. 
Shri Balli Pd. Yadav, Vill. Saone- (105), Physics 
Bahadurpur, P.O. Akhop, Distt.- Practical. 

Ballia. : 

(6) Shri Debabrata Chattopadhyay, S/o. Ist-year Int. Do. 
Shri Sushilchandra Chatto- Tech. Physics 
padhyay, 16, Balaram Bose Ist (17) Practical, 

Lane, Caloutta—20 (W. B.). 

(6) Shri Ram Jeet Ram, B 32/80, Naria, III Prof. Pt. B Do. 

Varanasi, S/o. Shri Bhagwan Das. eae 
1). 

(7) Shri Kanti Vardhan Sharma, D. B.Com. Pt. I Do. 

6/110, Gour Math, Meerghat. (11). 
Varanasi, S/o. Shri Baikuntha 
Nath Sharma. ` 

(8) Shri Ram Balchand, S/o. Shri Bhagat  B.Sc. (Old) Rüusticated for two years, 
Balchand, CK 48/82, Victoria (102). and be not admitted to 
Park, Varanasi, - any of the Colleges of 

the "University before 
. 1965 ; 1963 examina. 
tion be cancelled, 

(9) Shri Ambrish Gupta, S/o. Bhupendra Ist-year ^ Int. Do. 

Kumar Gupta, Seva-Upavana, (1)  Physies 
P.O. B. H. U., Varanasi—b5. Practical. 

(10) Shri Devapriya Ghosh, S/o. Shri N. Ist-year Int. Do, 

K, Ghosh, T-77, Plot No. 4, Physics (24) 
Sidhgiribagh, Varanasi. Practical. 

(11) Shree Nath Pandey, S/o. Late Pt. M.A. (Prev.), Rusticated for two years 
Ram Sumer Pandey, C/o. History (803). and be not admitted to 
Shri Ayodhya Pandey, Vill. any of the Colleges of 


Amaon, P.O. Gehuan. Shahabad 
(Arrah). 


(12) Sri Pradumna Narain Rai, S/o. 
Babu Brahma Pd. Rai, Vill. and 
P.O. Reotipur, Distt. Ghazipur 


(U. P.). 

(13) Shri Dhirendra Mohan Gupta, S/o. 
Shri P. C. Gupta, 118/413 Kaushal- 
puri, Gunti No. 5, Kanpur. 

(14) Shri Gopalji Kapoor, S/o. Shri Radhe- 
lal Kapoor, 13/93 Pashupteshwar, 
Varanasi. 

(15) Shri Ram Sesh Tiwari, C/o. 
Shri Suresh Chand Tiwari, Vill. 
Danhm, P.O. Kopsha, Distt. 
Shahabad (Bihar). 

(16) Shri Ashok Kumar, C/o. Sri K. L. 
Khosla, Indian Oxygen Ltd. 
36, Najafgarh Road, New Delhi— 


the University beforo 


1965; 1963 examina- 
tion be cancelled. 
Part I of IV Yr. Do 
Int. Mining 
(15). 
P. U. C. Do. 
(Science) : 
(154). 
P. U. C. Do. 
(Science) 
(157). 
B.A. Pt. II Do. 
(528). 
IlI.Year Int. Do. 
Tech. Engg. 
(221). 
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indal, S/o. Shri Ram Deo  B.Sc. Chem. Do. 


ear Jwala ave Beri . Engg. Pt. Ii. 
saharanpur, U. (2). 
winesh Harkisan Das Tapuna, IV-Year Int. Do. 
,- S/o. Shri H. M. Kapadia, 28, Engg. (Civil) 
.^' Babuganj Road, Bombay—2. 
(9) Shri Parmanand Das, K. 37/57, Gwal Buh. Pt. TI Do. 
Das ` Lane, Varanasi, S/o. (61). 
Shri Mukund Des. 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 


Office of the Registrar (Academic) 
Registered A/D. The 17th May, 1963. 


To 
Shri Ram Lal Ram, 
S/o Shri Aliyar Ram, 
V. & P. Bhaurahara, 
(Tikera), Dist. Varanasi. 
Roll No. 164 
B.Com. 
DEAR Sir, 
This is to inform you that since you were found copying in the examination held 
on the 27th April, 1963, you have been rusticated for two years and that your 1963 
examination has been cancelled. You will not be permitted to appear at any University 
Examinations before 1965. 
` RS Yours faithfully 
(Sd) Illegible, 
Dy. Hegistrar (Acad.). 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
Office of the Registrar (Academic) 
Registered A/D. ; š j 1963. 


Shri P. N. Rastogi, 
C/o. Shri Beni Madhava Pd. Rastogi, 
Vill. & P.O. Bhanapur (Varanasi) 


Roll No. 191 
LL.B. (Previous) 
DEAR Sm, 
This is to inform you that since four torn pages of a book along with one manuscript 
were recovered from your possession in the Examination held on the 23rd April, 1963, 
you have been rusticated for one year and that your 1963 examination has been cancel- 


led. 
Yours faithfully, 
í i (Sd) Illegible, 
Dy. Registrar (Acad.). 
BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
Office of the Registrar (Academic) 
Registered A/D. 1903. 
To 
Shri Lok Nath Singh, 
Vill. & Post Office Chahanian, 
Via Sakaldiha Bazar, 
Distt. Varanasi. : 
Roll No. 203 
P. U. C. 
DEAR ÑIR, 


This is to inform you that since 2 hand-written papers along with a piece of page 
of a book were recovered from your pocket in the examination held on the 24th April, 
1963, you have been rusticated for one year and that your 1963 examination-has been 
cancelled. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Sd) Illegible, 
Dy. Registrar (Acad.). 
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BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
f Office of the Registrar, (Academic) 
Registered A/D. ; ' . 109, 


To 
Shri M. 'T. Alam, 
C/o. Shri Kolha Minya, 
P.O. Jashpur Nagar, 
Distt. Raigarh (M. P.) 


. Roll No. 974  . 
i 3 TI-Year Intg. Tech. 
Dear Sr, 1 I 


. This is to inform you that since one small chit written:on both sides was recovered 
from your table duly covered by the Answer Book in the Examination held on the 19th 
April, 1968, your 1963 Examination has been cancelled. 


Yours feithfully, 
. (Sd) Illegible, 
Dy. Registrar (Acad.). 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
Office of the Registrar (Acadomio) 
Registered A/D. I 1963. 


To 
Shri Mangal Prasad, 
S/o. Shri Rajnath, 
Vill. Maria, 
P.O. B. H. U., Varanasi. ` 


Roll No. 39 
B.Sc. Pt. III 
DEAR Str, i ` 
. This is to inform you that since s hand-written paper was found inside your answer 
book in the examination held on the 25th April, 1963, you have been rusticated for 9 
years and that your 1963 examination has been cancelled. You would not be permitted 
to appear at any of the University Examinations before 1965. : 


Yours faithfully, 
(Sd) Illegible, 
Dy. Registrar (Acad.). 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
Office of the Registrar (Academic) 
Registered A/D. E - 19068. 


To 

: Shri Triloki Nath Srivastava, 

C/o. Shri Jagdish Lal Srivastava, 

B-3/20, Shivala, 

Varanasi. : 

Š - Roll No. 9 
ISe. 


DEAR Sm, j 
"This is to inform you that since five hand-written slips were recovered from your 
possession and you were found copying from one of the slips in the examination held 
on the 22nd April, 1963, you have been rusticated for 2 years and that your 1963 exami- 
nation has been cancelled. You will not be permitted to appear at any of the University 
Examinations before 1965. 
i Yours faithfully, 
(Sd) Illegible, 
Dy. Registrar (Acod.). 


w“ ^an v T 
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- BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
. Office of the Registrar (Academic) 
Registered A/D. - 1903. 


To 
: Shri Anand Pd. Srivastava, 
S/o. S. D. Srivastava, 
H. No. C-26/47, Chotimaldaiha, 
Varanasi. . 
Roll No. 30 
B.Sc. (Pure) 


Dear Sr, f 

This is to inform you that since one hand-written slip was found underneath your 
answer book in the examination held on the 25th April, 1963, you have been rusticated 
for 2 years and that your 1963 examination has been cancelled. 
You will not be permitted to appear at any of the University Examinations before 


1965. 
` i Yours faithfully, 
(Sd) Illegible, 
Dy. Hegistrar (Acad.). 
BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
Office of the Registrar (Academic) 
Registered A/D. š 1963. 


Shri Pillalamararri Sarveshwar Rao, 
Boddapati House, Rajgopslachari Street, 
Governor Pet, Vijayawada—2 (A, P.). 


Roll No. 133 
i B.Sc. Pt. I 


DEAR SIR, P . Ss 

This is to inform you that since twenty-two leaves including two figures and nine 
hand-written slips were found in your possession in the examination held on the 25th 
April, 1963, you have been rüsticated for one year and that your 1963 examination 
has been cancelled, 


Yours faithfully, 
(Sd) Illegible, 
Dy. Registrar (Acad.). 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
Office of the Registrar (Academic) 


Registered A/D. ` ^ 00 7 77 ae 


To 
Mohammad Unais, 
O/o. Maulvi Abdul Majeed, 
D 28/48, Madanpura, 
Varanasi. 
Roll No. 143 
B.Com. 


DEAR SIR, 233 , 

This is to inform you that since three torn pieces of written papers were recovered 
from your pocket in the examination held on the 29th April, 1963, you have been rusticat- 
ed for one year and that your 1963 examination has been cancelled. . 


Yours faithfully, 
(Sd) Illegible, 
Dy. Registrar (Acad.), 
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No, S-4/9558|68. 


Encl: One statement (4 copies): 


NOTIFICATIONS 


ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 


Proceedings of the Syndicate. 
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Walteir, Dt. 11.7.63. 


Sub : Misconduct at University Examinations, March-April, 1968, 
Ref : Syndicate Resolution, Dt. 15.6.1969. 


“ORDER 


The results of the following candidates who have been found guilty of resorting to 


unfair means at University, Examinations held in March, 
debarred from appearing for any of the University Ex 


against each. 


SI. No. Name of the Candidate. 


1. A. Narayana Raju, 

2. G. Satyanarayana Raju 
8. P. V. Sivarama Raju 
4, N. Narasimha Rao. 

5. Ys Ramachandra Rao. 
6. C. S. Raghupati 

7. G. Venkayya. 

8. R. Venkateswara Rao. 
9. G. Krishnamurty. 
10. : Y. Eswara Prasad. 
11. : C. Koteswara Sarma. 
12. V. Krishne Rao. 
18. B. Sridharacharyula. 
14. M. Ananta Rao. 
15. C. Kantamma. 


16. K. Goralakrishnayya. 
C. Venkateswara Rao. 


= 
= 


V. Subba Rao. 
19. P. G. K. Prasad. 
8. Krishnamurty. 


= 
eo 


Ë 


21. Mulugu Nageswara Rao. 


22- Vegila Satyanarayana Murty. 


93. G. Nega Raju. 


94. I. Venkata Raju. 

95. K. 8. V. Sivakumara Babu. 
26. D. Harihara Rao 

97. K. Ramakrishra, Rao. 

28. G. Sambayya. | 

99. ` K. Sreeremulu. 

80. P. Sudarsana Rao. 

81. M. Ramakrishna Choudari- 


82. K. C. V, Raja Rama Mobane Hao. 


1963 are cancelled and they are 
eminations for the period noted 


Examination Reg. No. Period of Rustication 


46  Debarred for 1 Yr..end 


Matriculation 


Do. 


permitted to appear 
for the Univ. Exam, 
to be held in March, 
64 or thereafter. 
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B. Krishna Murty. 


R. Satyanarayana. 
V. Yedukondala Reo. 
B. Machiraju. 

8. Govindarajulu. 

D. Venkatarainam. 
D. Jaganmohana Rao. 
M. Dhana Raj. 


I. R. Koteswara Rao. 

T. Sampati Rao. 

A. Udayabbaskara Rao. 
C. Bapi Raju. 

D.-C. B; Venkata Rao. 
A. S. K. Veeranjaneyulu. 
D. K. Viswanadham.. 

T. Krishnamurty. 

C. Venkateswara Rao. 

G. B. Ramakrishna Sastri. 


X. Rama Rao. 


. ` ` M. Venkateswara Rao, ` 
` P. Kodandaramayya. 


N. Kotilingeswara Rao. 


‘A Chandramouleswara Rao. 


M. Bulliachanna. 

Y. V. Gopalkrishna Keddi. 
"Khalid Ahamad 

M. Karunakara Rao. 
B. Subbs Rao. 

P. V Subba Rao. 

C. Atchuta Rao. 

G. Venkatarama Raju. 
R. Radhakrishna 

G. V. Ramanamurty. 
K. P. Ramamohan 

8. Rama Rao. 


.P. Appanna. 


.V Markandeya Varma: 


B. Jagadishkumar Raja. _ 


"V. Vidhyasagarlingam. 
N. Radhakrishna Reddi. 
T. Srinivase Rao. 

Vo. V. Nagaraja Rao. 

K. Kondayya. 
Sstyanarayanamurty. 
B. Mallikharjuna Rao, 
K. V. Raghunadha Rao. 
M. Chandrasekhara Rao, 
P. Nageswara Rao. 


P; B. Narendranath Benérjee Oloudary. 


K.-Dattatreya Rao. 


‘A. Chandramouliswara Sarma. 


M. Krishnadurga Rao. s 
T. V. Gnananandabhaskar. 
A: V. 8. Balaprasada Rao. 
^V, Subba Rao. 


M. Someswara Rao. 
M: Gopala Raju. 


i E. Sudhakar: 


— -- 


G. Nirmela Rao. - - 


.K.- Vasantakumar 


Pre-University 


Do, 


8889 


8995 
4198 
4181 
4161 
4948 
-4278 
5217 
5272 
6902 
‘6985 
7009 


7263 ^ - ` 


7311 
7508 
7519 
7746 
7873 
7815 


7885 
8099 
8369 
8791 
9298 
9610 
9619 
10239 
10998 
10999 
10835 
11165 


11108 . 


11444 


` 11694 


11949 
11975 
19946 
19407 
19480 
19896 
13586 
18583 
13609 
18686 


18691 
18708 


18758 ` 


13920 


13923- - 


13907 
14087 


141057 
14904 - 


14246: 
14288. 
15479 


15798 


1441 


8895 


- 11879 .. 


-[SAN. 


Debarred for 1 Yr. and 
permitted to appear for 
the Univ. Exam. to be 
held in March, 1964 or 
thereafter. 


Debarred for 9 Yrs. and 
permitted to appear for 
the University Exam, 
to be held in March, 65 
or thereafter; - ae 

Do. = 
Do. 


in. 


NOTIFICATIONS 
P. Dharma Rao. B.A, (N. B) 
P. Kotayya. Do. 
D. Anjaneyulu Do. 
P. V. Subba Raju. Do. 
T, Samuel. Do. 
K. J. Prasade Rao. Do. 
V. Koteswara Rao. B.8c. (N. R) 
M. Nageswara Rao. Do. 
P Nageswara Hao. Do. 
C..Janardhana Rao. Do. 
S. Chandrasekhara Reddi. Do. 
J. V. Subba Rao. . Do. 
G. Annamacharyulu Do. 
V. L. Subba Hao. Do. 
P. Veeraraghava Rao. Do. 
C. Chandrasekhara Rao. Do. 
D. Rama Rao. Do. 
T. Suryanarayana Rao. - Do. 
C. Sitaramamurty. - B.Com. (N. R) 
R. Vasudeva Hao. Do. 
V, Ramamohana Rao. Do. 
A. Gopalakrishnamurty Do, 
Y. Parthasaradhi Prasad. B-A. (0. R) 
A. Ananda Rao. Do 
T. Suryabhagavanulu. B Sc. (Hons) 
Pt. I. 
J. Purnachandra Rao. F.E. Pt, II. 
M. Ramamohana Rao, B.E. Pt. TT. 
(By Order) 


608 


646 


960 


° 1017 
` 1089 


3944 
4048 
880 


857. 


1486 


109 


Deharred for 1 Yr. aiid 
permitted to appear for 
the Univ. Exam. to be 
beld in March, 64 or 
thereafter. 


0. 
Debarred for 2 Yrs. and 
permitted to appear for 
the Univ. Exam. to be 
held. in March, 65 or 
thereafter. 
Debarred for 1 Yr. and 
permitted to appear for 
the Univ. Exam. to be 
held in March, 1964 or 
thereafter. 


(K V. GOPALASWAMY) 


Regietrar. 
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LEXIN 


" The famous treatment of 


SNAKE BITE 


Available with all leading chemists. 

Book ' SNAKE BITE ' by P. Banerji—available again: 

at Rs. 5/-, with Oxford Book : & Stationary Co. Calcutta 16, 
D. M. Library, 42, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta 6. 


. P. BANERJI MIHIJAM (Dt. bands) 
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THE INTRODUCTION OF WESTERN 
EDUCA HON IN INDIA ` 


PRINCIPAL AMIYAKUMAR SEN. 
Anandamohun College 


H 
(1792-1812) 


During the early years of its administration the East India Company 
Was not specially interested in Education. It did not interfere with the 
indigenous system of education prevalent in the country nor did it seek 
to introduce any improved method of general instruction for the common 
people. It was left to missionaries, private societies and individuals to 
set up schools of a new type in India, and, -although the Court of Directors 
recognised ''the utility and importance of establishing a free and direct 
communication with the natives” and “their acquiring a knowledge of 
the English language” as “the most effectual means of accomplishing 
this desirable object’, they did not go beyond making annual grants to a 
few schools.* PR 

'Phe Company did not, ab that time, consider it part of their respon- 
sibility to educate their subjects; but whenever any of their officials estab- 
lished institutions like the Caleutta Madrassa (1781)-or the Benares 
Sanskrit College (1791) they encouraged such activities by the seal of 
their approval and pecuniary assistance. The main principles which : 
governed their efforts in this direction were two-fold, viz., these institu- 
tions sought to qualify ‘‘the sons of gentlemen for responsible and lucra- 
tive offices in the State” and thus prove “a nursery of future doctors 
and expounders of law” for assisting “European Judges in the due, 
regular and uniform administration of its genuine letter and spirit’’.? They 
were also intended to endear the Government to the’ natives by “our 
exceeding our attention towards them and their system, the care shown 


1 Despatch, Feb; 16, 1787,- -o 
2 Education in Tndia—Howell, p. 1: rugs 
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even by their native princes." * Naturally these Sanskrit Colleges and ° 
Madrassas concentrated their attention on the spread of traditional culture 
among the people. 

There was, however, considerable dissatisfaction felt about this state 
of affairs. As early as 1792, Charles Grant, an employee of the Company, 
in his celebrated Observations, recommended the dissemination, through 
the medium of English, of European literature and science among the 
people of India. This would, in his opinion, open to them a world of 
new ideas. The. "general mass of opinion would be rectified and their 
mental bondage dissolved". When every Branch of natural philosophy 
would be diffused among the Hindus, their understanding would be 
strengthened and their minds informed. The face of the country would 
be changed by the introduction of mechanics. . What great accession of 
wealth would be made by ''people intelligent in the principles of agri- 
culture, skilled to make the most of soils and seasons, to improve the 
existing modes of culture, of pastorage, of rearing cattle, of fletence 
against excess or drought". What vast improvements might Be made 
by the introduction of machinery, improvements which ‘‘would imme- 
diately concern the interest of common people, awaken them from mental 
torpor and give activity to their minds’’.*. 

The opinion of Grant appeared to be too advanced for the age to be 
utilised by the authorities. T 

On March 6, 1811, Lord Minto i in a Minute to the Court of Directors 
pointed out that science and literature were “jin a progressive ‘state of 
decay among the natives of India"; ‘‘that the abstract sciences were 
abandoned, and no branch of learning cultivated but what is connected 
with the peculiar religious doctrines of the people". Many valuable books 
had fallen into disuse and unless the Government ‘‘interposed with a 
fostering band” “the revival of letters would become hopeless’ for want 
of books and of teachers. Formerly princes, chieftains and opulent indi- 
viduals used to encourage learning by their patronage. The learned profes- 
sions had no other support. Now that this patronage was no ‘longer in 
existence scholarship had. been languishing; and the eultivation of letters 

"was confined to the few surviving persons who had been patronised by 
the native princes and others under the former governments or to such 
of the immediate descendants of those persons as had imbibed a love of 
science from their parents". The Government was often blamed! for 
having failed to extend ''its fostering care to the literature of the Hindoos 
and to aid in opening to the learned ‘in Europe the repositories of that 
literature”. i 

"Want of proper education was, in his opinion, responsible for the 
degradation of the people. It prevented them from enjoying ''all those 
comforts and benefits which the cultivation of letters is naturally caleu- 
lated to afford’; and ‘‘tended materially to obstruct measures adopted for 
their better government’’. The people received no instruction in ‘‘the 

. Moral and religious tenets of their respective faiths” and, as a result, they 


8 Letter from J, Duncan, Resident, Benares, Jen..1 , 1192. PN 
. * Sharp—Selections from; Edueationa] Records, pp. [t 
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fell victims to the temptations of life. The ignorance of the people was 
responsible for the prevalence of perjury, forgery and other crimes ‘‘so 
frequently noticed in official reports’’. | 

It was, therefore, necessary. that some additional expenses should be 
incurred “with a view to the restoration of learning in the extensive 
provinces subject to the immediate government of this Presidency” ; and, 
to attain this object, he recommended the reform of the College at Benares 
and the establishment of Colleges at Nadia and Tirhoot. ‘hese colleges 
would be teaching oriental culture with attached libraries to which ‘‘ready 
access would be afforded both to the teachers and to the students and 
likewise to strangers for the purpose of consulting, transcribing the books. 
or making extracts from them”.5 Similar institutions might also be 
established at Bhaugulpur and Jaunpur. Although conscious of the evil 
effects of ignorance and the urgent necessity of government supervision 
of a proper type of education Lord Minto could not go beyond visualising 
the instruction of people in the moral and religious tenets of their respec- 
tive faiths. 


II 
(1813-1823) 


Influenced by Grant, Wilberforce, in 1798, carried a resolution in the 
Parliament ''that it is the peculiar and bounden duty of the British Legis- 
lature to promote, by all just and prudent means, the interest and happi- 
ness of the inhabitants of the British dominions in India; and that for 
these ends such measures ought to be adopted as may gradually: tend 
to their advancement in useful knowledge and to their religious and moral 
improvement".5 With the same object in view provision was made, in 
the Charter Act of 1818, for ''granting permission to persons desirous of 
going to and remaining in India for the purpose of introducing, among 
the natives of India, useful knowledge and 'religious and moral 
improvement’’.’ 

The first official recognition of the responsibility of the East India 
Company for the intellectual advancement of the natives of India was 
embodied in Sec. 48 of the East India Act of 1813 wherein it was stipu- 
lated that a “sum of not less than one lac of Rupees shall be set apart 
and applied to the revival and improvement of literature, and: the 
encouragement of the learned natives of India, and for the introduction 
and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of 
the British territories in India’’.® 2308 

In their letter, dated June 8, 1814, the Court of Directors communi- 
cated their ‘‘instructions as to the mode in’ which” they proposed to 
implement the object for which Sec. 48 of the Charter Act, 1818, was 
passed by the Legislature. Under the peculiar circumstances of the case, 


5 Parliamentary Papers (House of Commons) 1881-32. Vol. IX, p. 484. 

6 fBherp— Selections from Educational Records 

f Parliamentary. Papers (House of Commons) 1831-32, Vol. VIII, p. 258. 
8 Parliementery Papers (House of Commons) 1881-82, Vol. TX, p. 486, 
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"all power and pre-eminence” had been transferred from ‘‘native to 
European Agency”. This Had made it absolutely necessary for them ''to 
consult the feelings, and even to yield to the prejudices", of natives, not 
“only from “motives of policy" but also "from a principle of justice”. 
Neither of the two objects—viz., (i) "The encouragement of the learned 
natives of India and the revival and improvement of literature and 
(8) the promotion of a knowledge of the sciences amongst the inhabitants 
of the country —could, in theif opinion, be attained through the medium 
of public colleges; for, ‘‘natives of caste and reputation would not submit 
to the subordination and’ discipline of a college”. Learned Hindoos 
should, therefore, be left “to the practice of an usage, long established 
among them, of giving instruction in their own houses”. They might be 
encouraged “by the stimulus of .honorary marks of distinction" and, in 
some cases, ‘‘by grants of pécuniary assistance’’. 

‘As Benares was a sacred city, the attention of the Governor-General 
in Council should be ''directed in an especial manner” to that city and 
an enquiry should be made as to the state of education there and in 
what way the present institutions might be improved. 

They referred with approval to the system of village schools supported 
by “a certain charge upon the produce of the soil and by other endow- ` 
ments". The institution withstood ‘‘the shock of revolutions and to its 
operation was ascribed the general intelligence of natives as scribes and 
accountants”. They were strongly persuaded of its utility. Early mea- 
-sures should be taken to enquire about its present state; the government 
should secure to village teachers all their just rights and immunities; and 
individuals with superior merits. or acquirements should be rewarded.. 

The Court of Directors agreed in principle “with Lord Minto that 
vice is the ordinary concommitant of ignorance; and that one of the best 
securities against crime in any country is the diffusion of knowledge among 
its population”. They did not, however, expect that the establishment 
of two or three Hindoo colleges would- tend much to the suppression ''of 
vice and crimes’’. For extensive reformation of' the morals of the people 
“we must look to sources of instruction for more abundant and universally 
accessible”. ‘here were numerous village schools in the country which 
taught the common rudiments of knowledge. The foundations of -general 
virtue and intelligence had to be laid in these schools if government wanted 
to eradicate vice and crime from the country. 


‘As for the promotion of a knowledge of the sciences amongst. the 
inhabitants of the country, “there are in Sanskrit. many excellent systems 
of ethics, with codes of laws and compendiums of-duties’’ useful to native 
officers of the judicial department; “many tracts.of merit on the virtues 
of plants and drugs and the application of them in medicine” “a know- 
ledge of which might prove desirable to the European practitioner”; 
treatises on Astronomy and Algebra ‘‘which might be made to form links 
of communication between natives and European officers". A study of 
these might be encouraged. They .expressed the pious hope that by an 
intercourse between Europeans and natives the latter “might gradually 
be led to adopt the modern improvements in those sciences". Thus the 
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foundations might be laid ''for giving full effect, in course of time, to 
the liberal intentions of the legislature"'.? 

The ultimate object of the. Court of Directors was not so much the 
enlightenment of the natives as ,‘‘an improved intercourse of the Europeans 
with the natives, to produce those reciprocal feelings of regard and respect 
which are essential to the permanent interests of the British Empire in 
India". Moreover the Directors were more concerned with the encourage- 
ment of Sanskrit scholars, the improvement of oriental studies and ihe 
reorganisation of village schools than with the introduction of western 
knowledge and western thought among the natives of India. 

On October 2, 1815, Lord Moira addressed to the Court of Directors ' 
a Minute in which he discussed the question of implementing the object 
of the Charter Aot, 1818 and the proper use of the money set apart for 
the improvement of Education. He pointed out that “any intervention 
of Government, either by superintendence or by contribution, should be 
directed towards the improvement of existing tuition and to the diffusion 
of it to places and persons out of its reach’’. 

So long the Government had been preoccupied with questions of 
defence and warfare and could not deliberately examine the condition of 
the. people they governed. War had disorganised “the framework of 
habit and opinion which enforces moral conduct” and let loose antisocial 
impulses. Themselves uninstructed in principles of morality, the village 
schoolmasters could not check these tendencies towards moral depravity. 
The remedy for this state of affairs was to supply them with ‘‘little 
manuals of religious sentiments and ethical maxims” “taking care that 
while awe and adoration of the Supreme Being’’ were earnestly incul- 
cated, “no jealousy-be excited by pointing out any particular creed’. 
The higher class of teachers in the principal towns should be furnished 
with the means of inculcating more accurate ideas of general science and 
sounder principles of morality. Another way of improving the morals of 
people and eradicating crimes was to establish, for’ children of vagrants 
and mendicants, ‘‘houses of industry for their education, reformation and 
employment’. ; ; ; 

In the past, numerous grants of rent-free lands and pecuniary. allow- 
ances had been made ''for the endowment of public seminaries and the 
education of particular descriptions of pupils". But “in the general dis- 
regard of established institutions” by the Government ''their appropria- 
tion had been lost sight of and the funds had, through inattention, been 
converted into. private property, of individuals’’.. Some of these institu- 
tions were still in existence, others were still recoverable to their original 
purposes and Lord Moira recommended steps for their reorganisation. 

He did not believe that in the existing native colleges ''there 
remained any embers capable of being fanned into life". The students 
only got by heart “certain formularies’’ unexplained to them by pro- 
fessors ‘‘incapable of expounding the spirit of the lessons". It would 
be useless to grant any ‘‘bounty’’ to these colleges for the encourage- 
ment of the teaching of the superior descriptions of science in them. “I 


? Parliamentary Papers ,House of Commons) 1831-39, Vol. IX p. 486 et seg. 
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thence conceive,” continued he, “that the revival of liberal sciences 
among the natives can only be effected by the previous education 
(beginning with the rudiments) which shall gradually give to individuals 
the.power of observing the relations of the different branches of learning 
with each other, of comprehending the right use of science in' the busi- 
ness of life and of directing their enlargement of thought to the promo- 
tion of those moral observances in which rests the temporal convenience 
of society as well as the sublimet duty of man”. 1°- Lord Moira laid 
special emphasis on the moral and religious education of the people- and 
on the reorganisation of decaying seminars. The existing native colleges, 
' in his opinion, had neither the equipment nor the mental alertness neces- 
sary for effective teaching of science. He was desirous of developing a 
scientific attitude. towards life- but was silent- about the means for obtain: 
ing the desired object. I 2n l 

` “Meantime several institutions for spreading western culture were 
established in. Bengal; the Hindu- College (1817), The Baptist Mission: 
College, Serampur (1818), The Bishop's College (1820) being the earliest ` 
of their kind; and the two systems of education, indigenous and western, 
went on developing side by side. I 

Clearer ideas regarding the all-comprehensive. nature of education 
were, however, being formulated. “Tt is not then I conceive", so 
declared Mr. Holt Mackenzie, Secretary, Department of Territories then 
in charge of Education, “the wish of the Government that the people 
should be merely taught what is necessary to make them expert agents 
of the civil administration of the country......It is not desired to keep 
from them any species of knowledge that can enlighten their minds or 
improve their moral feelings". Again: ‘‘Its aim, is to raise the character, 
to strengthen the understanding. to purify the-heart; and whatever, there- 
‘fore, can extend the knowledge of the people, whatever can give them a 
juster conception of the ‘true relations of things, whatever can add to their 
power over the gifts of nature or better inform them of the rights and 
duties of their fellowmen; whatever can excite invention and invigorate 
the judgment; whatever can enrich the imagination and sharpen the wit; 
whatever can rouse to steady exertion ‘and bind to honest purposes; what- 
ever fits man to bear and improve his lot, to render his neighbours happy 
‘and his country prosperous; whatever, in short, tends to make men wiser 
and better and happier here and hereafter—all- are desired to be given, 
in due season, to the people of India”. This is, indeed, a declaration of 
ideals and principles which are progressive and liberal. As a matter of 
fact, it is in perfect consonance with modern ideas of education. 

To carry into effect this comprehensive design, it was necessary that 
there should be a thorough examination of the different aspects of the 
problem. -For this purpose, Mr. Mackenzie recommended the constitu- 
tion of a General Committee of Public Instruction consisting of persons 
f'who are not only deeply impressed with the importance of the work, ` 
-but-are entirely free from any natrow views". ` I 


M Shaip—Selections from Edycationsl Records, p. 24 et sgg- .. ioc 
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“To provide for the education of the great body of the people seems 
impossible, at least, in the present state of things”. The great mass of 
the people were very poor and anxious to put their sons into service, 
they could not allow their children: to “remain long under tuition". The 
education of the masses could not go beyond whatever was necessary for 
the business of life. Through religious exercises alone they could turn 
their thoughts “on things above- the common drudgery”. “‘We have no 
such instrument with which to work beneficially on the lower orders 
here". Moreover “knowledge introduced from abroad should descend 
from higher or educated classes and gradually spread through their 
example”. European influence could broaden only through the influential 
classes of the native community. ` They alone could imbibe knowledge, 
make the lessons of the teacher the subject of habitual thought and con- 
versation. The Government should, therefore, apply itself chiefly to the 
instruction of “teachers including translators from the European into the 
native languages” and to the translation, compilation and publication of 
useful books. It should support and establish Colleges for the education 
of the influential classes. The limited classes who are now instructed 
in the learning of the country shouldbe the. first object of attention. 

This also implied the association of oriental learning with European 
science without “any attempt arbitrarily to supersede the former". Exist- 
ing institutions should be ''furnished with masters" and supplied with 
translations’. - Learned ‘natives should be encouraged ''to establish new 
institutions for the instruction of natives in the learning of the East and 
of the West together". Instead of 'establishing new institutions the 
Government should improve existing institutions by the introduction of 
European science; for “among the ‘inhabitants of Calcutta, at least, there 
seems to be an eagerness for ‘the boon.” Mr. Mackenzie thought that 
even the plans for the Hindoo (Sanskrit) College in Calcutta should 
undergo some- changes to -include- western. science. 

As to instruction, in the English language it was “not easy to fix the 
limits". The encouragement given by Government to the dissemination 
of European Science through translations would ‘‘readily induce natives 
to study the English language to qualify themselves to become 
translators and teachers". “‘Community of language seems to.be the 
surest means, -perhaps the only sure means, of creating community of 
ideas and. the difficulties of the attempt (of teaching English) are generally 


'over-rated". It would, however, be useless to make any effort at general 


instruction in English. unless it was decided to introduce it gradually as 
the official language’ of the country. .The question, was, however, full 
of difficulty and. might. rely -well be left. to the General Committee for 
final decision. i  - ` 

The Minute of Mr. Holt Seene is deed of careful considera- 
tion... It gives us indications of a change in the attitude of at least some i 
prominent administrators towards the problems of éducation. We may 
well discern in it (i) an ideal of education almost modern in its outlook; 


n Note by Mr. Holt dc on Public Education in India, om 17, 1828, Rev. 
Cone. aq D.) July 17, 1899, No. I 
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(ii) a theory of percolation of culture, European or Indian, from the influ- 
ential classes to the “lower orders,” a theory which played a very pro- 
minent part during the later stages in the development of Education in 
India; (i) an attempt to combine western learning with the learning in 
the East which had to wait upto Macaulay’s Minutes for fruition and 
Gy) a recognition of the fact that it might be necessary to introduce 
“instruction in English". The insistence on the inclusion of European 
science in the curriculum of studies and on the encouragement of 
translations from European to Indian languages is significant. 

The Governor-Generalin-Counei] were of the same opinion ''The 
report whieh we have received from the Committee then appointed for 
drawing up a scheme for the: Sanskrit College in Calcutta” so they wrote 
to the Court of Directors (July 80; 1828), “is confined to the means of 
giving instruction in Hindu literature alone. Now, although we fully 
recognise the expediency of avoiding any sudden change and of carrying 
along with us the educated and leading classes, who cannot, of course, 
be expected to relinquish what they have so long prized highly, however 
intrinsically worthless, we conceive that the time has now come when in’ 
any seminary to be established at the Presidency, some provision should 
be made for the gradual introduction of European science. We are dis- 
posed therefore to think that some modification may be expédiently intro- 
duced in the scheme’’; and the whole subject was, therefore referred to 
the General Committee of Public Instruction.?? : 

In July 1828, a General Committee of Public Instruction was 
appointed ''for the purpose of ascertaining the state of publie education 
in this part of India, and of the publie institutions designed for its pro- 
motion, and of considering and, from time to time, submitting to govern- 
ment the suggestion of such measures as it may appear expedient to 
adopt in view of the better instruction of the people, to the introduction 
among them of useful knowledge and to the improvement of their moral 
charactor".13 ' It was also entrusted with the superintendence of all 
government seminaries and the expenditure of one lac of rupees per year. 
It was the attitude of this Committee towards the introduction of western 
sciences which led Rammohan to address his celebrated letter of protest 
to Lord Amherst. 

In 1811, Government had promised to establish colleges for the 
advancement of Hindu literature in Nadia and Tirhut. This promise was 
sought to be redeemed by the foundation of the Sanskrit College of 
Calcutta. It was oringinally intended that the College, when established, 
should not only promote Hindu culture but also “‘seek every practicable 
means of effecting the gradual diffusion of European knowledge'".'* The 
Committee, however, decided that, in the first instance, the College 
- should impart instruction only in the sacred literature of the Hindus as 
contained in the Sanskrit language. In July 1823, the British India 
Society advised that they had transmitted, by permission of the Court of 


12 "Letters to the Court (Rev.), July 80, 1823. E 
13 Resolution, July 17, 1828 mE MOVE TS d 
14 Resolution, August 91, 1821; = -= aon SR 
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Directors, “an extensive philosophical apparatus". ‘to be placed entirely 
at the disposal of the College. .The Government assigned: a salary for 
a “professor of experimental philosophy” and communicated their instrue- 
tions to the General Committeé; The question of imparting “European 
knowledge" thus came within the range of practical politics. The Com- 
mittee admitted indeed that the ‘‘curiosity and intelligence of the students 
of the Sanskrit College will be excited” by these “‘amusing as well as 
instructive experiments", but was very lukewarm in its support of the 
proposal. It put special emphasis on difficulties and ''contented itself 
with providing for a very small number of pupils on the science side''.!5 
Thus a Committee of European Officers, by an irony of fate, practically 
rejected a proposal for disseminating scientific knowledge of the West 
among natives of India. 


HI 
“Letter to Lord Amherst’ —Rammohan 


It was under these peculiar circumstances that Rahmohun, fully 
conscious of the supreme importance of scientific knowledge for the 
regeneration of India, protested emphatically against the policy of the 
General Committee with regard to the Sanskrit College. 

At a time when, scientific education had not received that importance 
which it deserves in the curricula of even Western Universities, i$ was 
the far-sighted vision of Rammohun which made him insist, in no un- 
certain terms, upon the inclusion of science in the educational system of 
his own country. Not that he was blind to the value of the indigenous 
Sanskritic culture of India; his association with the Vedanta College and 
his controversies with Christian missionaries are sufficient to show what 
interest he felt in thé wisdom of the past; but he was fully convinced that 
without scientific education no future progress was possible for any country, 
far less for India. © : 

Rammohun pointed out that “ the Government in England had ordered 
& considerable sum of money to be annually devoted to the instruction of 
its Indian subjects’. He and his associates were “filled with sanguine 
hopes" that this sum would be spent for "employing European gentlemen 
of talents and education” to instruct effectively the people of India in 
“Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Anatomy and other useful 
sciences”, but the Government was then establishing “à Sanskrit School 
under, Hindoo Pundits to impart such knowledge as is already current in 
India ". Such a seminary would be like those in Europe before the time 
of Lord Bacon. It would “‘load the minds of youth with grammatical 
niceties and metaphysical distinctions. of little or no practical use to the 
possessors or to Society’’. The pupils would be learning ‘‘what was known 
two thousand years ago with the addition of vain and empty subtilities 
since produced by speculative men". 


15 Letter of the General Committee, Oct. 6, 1893. 
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` Thé Government in England had sanctioned the “amoung for the 
improvement of its Indian subjects. What improvement could be ex- 
pected in requiring young men to spend a great part of the most valued 
period of life in mastering PRIN niceties ‘or unreal _Philosophical 
paano: I 

- In his criticism’ of Vaani doctrines and the principles of Mimansa, 
he had in the back-ground of his mind not these doctrines and prineiples 
as they really are in themselves but as they were mechanically taught by 
inefficient teachers. If, indeed; it was the desire of the Government ''to 
perpetuate Sanskrit for the valuable information it contains", its more 
diligent cultivation would be ensured by “holding out premiums and grant- 
ing some allowances to those most eminent professors who have already. 
undertaken, on their own account, to teach’’ the Sanskrit language as well 
. as other branches of Sanskritie culture. 

The British would not have attained their distinguished stage of 
enlightenment if the knowledge of Baconian philosophy had not replaced 
the old Aristotelian system of schoolmen. Similarly the adherence to the 
sanskritic system of education would not contribute much to the: enlighten- 
ment of the people. ‘‘But as the improvement of the native population 
-is the object of the Government, it will consequently promote a more 
liberal and enlightened system of instruction, embracing Mathematies, 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry and’ Anatomy ‘with other useful sciences 
which may be accomplished with the sum proposed by appointing a few 
gentlemen of talents’ and learning educated in Europe and providing a 
College furnished with the necessary books, instruments and apparatus.''!? 

Rammohun was certainly against mechanical teaching of the Sanskrit 
Sastras. He was not against the study of Oriental subjects as such. On 
the contrary, he recommended encouragement of-good and efficient teachers 
of Sanskrit by “holding out premiums and granting allowances". He 
. only wanted that the extra money granted for improvement of alupo nai 
should be utilised for the spread of western culture in India. 

While forwarding Rammohun’s letter to the General Committee the. 
Deputy Persian Secretary wrote:—“In furnishing your Committee with 
a copy of the paper, His Lordship in Council cannot abstain from remark- 
ing, that it is obviously written under an imperfect and erroneous con- 
ception of the plan; of education, and course of study, which it is proposed 
to introduce into the new College, that the defects and demerits of 
Sanskrit literature and philosophy, are therein represented in an exaggerated 
light, and that the arguments in favour of encouraging native learning, 
as well as the positive obligation to promote its revival and improvement, 
imposed on the Government by the terms of the Act of Parliament directing 
the appropriation of certain funds to the object of Public Education have 
been wholly overlooked by the writer.’’7 

The contention of the Governor-General in Cpanel that Rammohun's 
- letter was written “under an imperfect and erroneous conception of the 


` plan of education” proposed: for the Sanskrit College appears to be unten- 


-l6— English Works of Raja Rammohan Ray (Panini) p. 471-74 
17 ae from the Governor General to jho Committe of Public Instruction, 
Jan 2, 182 i 
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able when we remember that ''the gradual diffusion of European 
knowledge” also formed part of its original object. In accusing Ram- 
mohun of overlooking the obligation of Government to promote and 
revive native learning the Governor-General in Council forgot that “the 
introduetion and promotion of the knowledge of the sciences" was 
. another item as much obligatory on the Government as the one referred 
to in his letter. 

Mr. J. H, Harrington, the President of the Committee went one 
step further. He was of opinion that “had the views taken in the letter 
been even less accurate the Committee would still conceive it entitled 
to no reply, as it has disingeniously assumed a character to which it has 
no pretensions. The application to Government against the cultivation 
of Hindu literature, and in favour of the substitution of European tuition, 
is made professedly on the part, and in the behalf of natives of India. 
But it bears the signature of one individual alone, whose opinions are 
well known to be hostile to those entertained by almost all his countrymen. 
The letter of Rammohun Roy does not therefore express the opinion of 
any portion of the natives of India and its assertion to that effect, is a 
dereliction of truth, which cancels the claim of its author to respectful 


consideration.” 8 It may be pointed out in this connection that in the' 


letter itself Rammohun always speaks on his own behalf; nor does he 
make, explicitly or implicitly, any suggestion that he was speaking on 
behalf of any body else. Before charging Rammohun with ‘ dereliction 
of truth” Mr. Harrington ought to have remembered that the Hindu 
College was established in 1817 mainly as & result of thé earnest desire 
of a large section of the Hindu Community itself; and that its popularity 
among the natives of Calcutta plainly indicated the existence of a 
considerable section of Rammohun’s countrymen who favoured his views. 

Well might Howell say:—It is one of the most unintelligible facts 
in the history of English education in India, that, at the very time when 
the natives themselves were crying out for instruction in European litera- 
ture and Science and were protesting against a continuance of the pre- 
vailing orientialism, a body of English gentlemen appointed to initiate 4 
system of education for the country was found-to insist upon the reten- 
tion of oriental learning to the practical exclusion of European learning’’.'* 

Rammohun’s interpretation of Section 48, of the East India Act, 
1813,- was, however, supported by the Court of Directors who wrote as 
follows to the Governor-General in Council :— 

79. The ends proposed in the institution of the Hindu College, and 
it may be affirmed of the Muhammadan, were two; the first to make a 
favourable impression by our encouragement of their literature upon the 
minds of natives; and the second to promote useful learning. You acknow- 
ledge that if the plan has had any effect of the former kind it has none 
of the latter; and you add ‘‘that it must be feared that the discredit attach- 
ing to such a failure has gone far to “destroy the influence “which the 
liberality of the endowment would otherwise have had". 


18 Resolution of the General Committee of Public Instruction, Jan. 14, 1824. 
19 Education in British India Prior to 1850 and in 1870-71, Howell. 
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82. With respect to the Sciences it is worse than a waste of time to 
employ persons either to teach or to learn theni in the State in which 
they are found in the oriental books. 

| 88. But we apprehend that the plan of the institutions to the 
improvement of which our attention is now directed was originally and 
fundamentally erroneous. The great end should not have been £o teach 
Hindoo learning but useful learning. No doubt in teaching to the Hindoos 
or Mahomedans, Hindoo media or Mahomedan media, so far as they were. 
found the most effectual, would have been proper to be employed and 
Hindoo and Mahomedan prejudices would have need to be consulted while 
every thing. which was useful in Hindoo or Mahomedan literature it would 
have. been proper to retain; nor would there have been any insuperable 
difficulty in introducing, under these reservations, a system of instruction 
from which great advantage might have been derived. In proposing, on 
the otherhaiid, to establish seminaries for the purpose of teaching mere 
Hindoo or mere Mahomedan literature, you bound yourselves to teach a 
great deal of what was frivolous, not a little of what was purely mischiev- 
ous and a small remainder indeed in. which | utility was in any way 
concerned’’. 

In reply to the observations of the Court of Directors, the General 
Committee of Public Instruction pointed out that the Madrassah in 
Calcutta and the Sanskrit College at Benares were founded for Moslems 
and Hindus and would have been useless to either if they sought to teach 
subjects which the pupils were not disposed to learn. The pupils would 
accept, through this channel, only oriental literature, Hindu and Moslem. 
Attempts to téach other subjects would have been futile. The: proposed 
Colleges .at Tirhoot and Nadia had, for their declared object, the preser- 
vation and encouragement of Hindu learning. The new. Sanskrit College 
in i neis was substituted for these two colleges; and the Government 

"pledged to the character of this institution”. 

K ea in European sciences might have been cautiously and 
gradually introduced “in combination of the learning the people loved” 
Af, however, the Government wished “to confer an acceptable boon” on 
the. enlightened section of the people they could do so “only by placing 
the cultivation of Sanskrit within their reach". If it was proposed to 
improve the mind of the people, they must first be convinced that such 
improvement was desirable. The people, however, generally “held 
European literature and science in very slight estimation". A know- 
ledge of English. sufficient for gaining a livelihood was “a popular attain- 
ment’’ but very few had any knowledge of the practical sciences. “The 
Maulavie and the Pandit, satistied with their own learning, are little inqui- 
sitive as to any thing beyond it and are not disposed to regard the 
literature and science of the West as worth the labour of attainment’’ and 
any attempt to introduce innovations in the system of instruction would 
create dissatisfaction, ''to the destruction of the present growing confi- 
dence from which, in course of time, the most beneficial consequences may 
be expected’ 


" 30 Letter from the Court of Directors to the Governor General in Council, Feb. 
8, 1824. i 
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Even if the natives were willing to receive instruction in European 
Sciences and literature by what means could the innovations in teaching 
be introduced? The Court of Directors had recommended the employ- 
ment of Hindu and Muhammadan media but where were they to be found? 
"We must teach the teachers and provide the books and by whom are 
the business of tuition and the task of translation to be accomplished? 
Until the means are provided, i& would be premature to talk of their 
application". The only thing that could be done was to encourage the 
teaching of English among the enlightened classes from among whom 
future teachers and translators might be recruited. And they conclude 
“Under the present circumstances, therefore, the still vigorous prejudices 
of both Muhammadans and Hindus, and.the want of available instru- 
menís for any beneficial purpose of greater extent, we conceive that it is 
undoubtably necessary to make it the business of Government institutions 
intended for those classes respectively to teach (we hope not being exclu- 
sively) Muhammadan and.Hindu literature and sociences''.?! 

The General Committee of Public Instruction was wrong when it 
asserted that in the establishment of the Sanskrit College in Caleutta the 
Government was pledged. ''to the character of the institution” as deter- 
mined by the purposes which the Colleges at Tirhoot and Nadia were 
intended to serve. On the contrary, the College was intended not only 
to promote Hindu culture but also “seek every practicable means of 
effecting the gradual diffusion of European knowledge". Harrington had 
accused Rammohan of ''derelietion of truth’’; but the accusation seems 
to have recoiled on himself. The Committee also forgot that i$ was asked 
by the Government to make alterations in the scheme for facilitating the 
gradual introduction of European science in its curriculum. 

The popularity or unpopularity of a course of study does hot depend 
on the opinion of Maulavies and Pandits who are little inquisitive about 
anything beyond their curriculum but on that of the enlightened part of 
the community. The Committee was strangely oblivious of the enthu: 
siasm which attended the establishment of the Hindu College. The part 
played by the leaders of the Hindu community in its establishment and 
progress was indicative not of the unpopularity but of the popularity of 
European literature and science. The establishment of the Baptist 
Mission College at Serampur, of the Bishop’s College in Calcutta and 
of the increasing number of seminaries and schools by Missionaries and 
Philanthropists also told the same tale. 

The Colleges already established had been solving the problem of 
finding adequate ''instruments for the introduction of European literature 
and science by (i) appointing European professors. (ii) training up young 
men, (iii) translating from European languages and lastly by (iv) publish- 
ing original works in Vernacular dealing with scientific subjects. If the 
Committee were serious in this matter they might have overcome these 
difficulties by adopting similar measures. 

They were, however, compelled by the strong attitude of the Court 
of Directors to assure the Governor-General in Council that they would 


al Letter of the General Committee of Publio Instruction to the Governor- 
General in Counoil, Aug 18, 1824. 
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"endeavour in pursuance of the sentiments and intentions of Government” 
to ‘introduce. Western culture" when it could be done “without offend- 
ing the. feelingg or forfeiting the confidence” of those whom they wanted 
-to benefit by ‘such introduction. | 

Thus as early as 1824, the year of the establishment of the Sanskrit 
College, the principles which Rammohun ‘advocated were, at least, 
partially recognised by the General Committee. In 1823, the Govern- 
ment ‘‘determined by a resolution to endow, at the public charge, a 
Professorship of Experimental Philosophy oh a monthly allowance of 
Rs. 300 only for imparting instruction in Mechanics, Hydrostaties, Pneu- 
matics, Optics, Electricity, Astronomy and Chemistry. It wag arranged ` 
that students of certain classes of the “Present Hindu College” and 
Sanskrit College might be admitted gratuitiously to these lectures. 

The General Committee of Public Instruction accepted the scheme 
and spoke eloquently about '* the advantages of the most important descrip- | 
tion for the "Sanskrit College issuing therefrom. ‘‘ The influence of 
Brahmins "; so they pointed out, “ trained in Uxperimental Philosophy _ 
on the minds of others would be beneficial. The introduction of the - 
scheme being uiobstrusive would excite no alarm. European and Eastern 
learning would be quickly combined.and it would now be easy to carry 
‘combination into other Departments.22 By 1927, Medical and English 
classes had been formed in the Sanskrit College. In 1828, the students 
were reported to have ''learn& to handle human bones without 
apparent repugnance and assisted at the dissection of other animals "' 
The Report for 1829, made a further announcement that Hs. 800/- pet 
mensem had been assigned for the establishment of a hospital in its 
vieiniby.?? d f 

Rammohun was not alone in his preference for the dissemination of 
western culture. It had very powerful advocates among Indians and 
Europeans alike. Indians showed: their preference by  flócking to 
Seminaries and Colleges established for the diffusion of Western literature 
and western science, while Europeans strongly expressed their opinion 
in its favour. Bishop Heber, the liberal and enlightened Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta was not less outspoken than Rammohun in his condemnation of 
the government policy of native education. “ Government has, however, 
been very liberal in its grants both to Society for National Education 
and in the institution and support of two colleges of Hindoo students of: 
riper age the one at Benares and the other at Calcutta, but-I do not 
think any of these institutions, in the way after which they are ab 
présent conducted, likely to do much good..... The actual state of ` 
: Hindoo and Mussulman literature, mutatis mutandis, very nearly 
resembles what the literature of Europe was before the time of Galileo, 
Copernicus and Bacon.... The contrast was very striking between the 
Rubbish questions which these young men were learning in a Government 


. ` 2 "Letter from the General Committee to the Government, Oct. 6, 1823. 
ur Sherp— Selections from Educational Records, pp. 86-87. 
75 Fisher's Memoir (Evidence before the Select Committee 1831-32, Vol. T, Public, 
. Appendix I).  .. Ç N ` 
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establishment and the rudiments of real knowledge which those whom I 
visited the day before had aequired in the very same city (in the Hindu 
College?) and under circumstances far less favourable "'."* 


IV 
ANGLICISTS AND ORIENTALISTS 


The letter of Rammohun to Amherst strongly influenced the minds 
of his contemporaries. It greatly strengthened the progressive group of 
educationists. As à matter of fact there arose in the General Committee 
of Public Instruction itself, a group who were afterwards known as 
Anglicists—a group strongly in favour of modernising education by the 
inclusion, in its curricula, of western science and ‘western literature. 
“ The strongest influence in bringing the ‘ English party ' into existence 
was the petition of Rammohun Roy and the practical experience of the 
Committee ’’.2° In course of time the controversy between this party 
and those who wanted to revive oriental learning became very acute. 
On April 26, 1834, the Madrissa Committee of Calcutta resolved: “The 
Committee is of opinion’ that the time has arrived for encouraging more 
openly and decidedly the study of English in the Madrissa Resolved that 
from the present date uo student should be elected to a scholarship unless 
on the, express condition of studying English as well as Arabie. The 
Hon'ble N. T.-Prinsep a member of the Committee strongly protested 
against the passing of this resolution. It was, in his opinion, nothing 
less than a breach of trust with regard to the original endowment. It 
was making an arbitrary change in the character of the Institution which 
the Commitiee was not entitled to do. It makes English, the sine qua non 
of study in a College of Maulvies; and, as such, he could not agree to it. 
He therefore entered his emphatic protest. and unless this resolution was 
rescinded he would tender his resignation of the membership of the Madrissa 
Committee.2* In his distress Mr. J. C. Southerland, Secretary to the 
Committee addressed a letter to the Governor -Gener al in Council. wherein 
he pointed out.27 

“14. The recurring and inconvenient discussions were due to a divi- 
sion of opinion on a few important fundamental questions the decision on 
which can proceed only from the Supreme Government. These questions 
might be briefly described to be the following:—The benefit and duty of 
communicating the knowledge of European literature and science, through 
the medium of direct instruction in the English language; the utility or 
the policy of affording encouragement to the cultivation of the oriental 
system of learning and of the learned languages of the Mussalmans and 
Hindoos; and the propriety or expediency (even should the direct instruc- 
tion through the medium of the English language be admitted) or super” 


"4 Heber—Journey through Upper India, Vol. ITI, pp 357-61.. 

?5 Cambridge History of India, Vol. VI, p. 105. 

2 Minute from the Honble H. T. Prinsep, 9th July 1834: Sharp— Selections 
from Educational Records, p. 103 et seq. 

27 Lotter from the Secretary to the General Committee of Public Instruction to 
the Government, Jan 21, 1835. 

Sharp—Selections from Educational Records, p. 106 et seq. 
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seding by sueh instruction the course of oriental studies in the institu- 
tiong purcady established with an express view to tha promotion of Oriental . 
literature. : 


“18. The paramount value and obligation of communicating direct 
instruction im English literature and science in seminaries for higher educa- 
` tion, endowed and supported by Government, and the justice and expediency 
of modifying, though with all proper caution and regard to actual cireum- 
stances and claims, the system of egisting Government institutions so as 
to render such instruetion a principal branch! of the studies prosecuted 
in them were the immediate propositions ,of importance advocated : 
strongly by one portion of the Committee and disputed, though perhaps 
on varying grounds and in different degrees by the other, on which it was 
most requisite that the sentiments of the Government should be declared.” 

“22, A portion of the Committee fully appreciated the importance. 
of creating a taste for English science and literature amongst the natives, 
the extension of which could not but contribute to a wider. diffusion of 
European knowledge in the Vernacular dialects; but they deemed it to be | 
their first duty to revive and extend the cultivation of the literature of 
the country and regarded the introduction of: the science and literature 
of Europe as an improvement to.be engrafted! thereupon rather than an 
object to be pursued exclusively or with EA marked and decided pre- 
ference” 


There was a third group aċcording to whom“ Ti is not neces- 
sary nor advisable that the government should manifest a preference for 
any particular system of learning"; they would recommend, as the most 
wise and becoming course for its observance, that it should afford an 
indifferent and equal encouragement to all systems, as instruction in them 
: might appear to be demanded by the State of opinion and feeling among 
the people themselves. 


In his letter dated January 22, 1985, the Secretary, General Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction, pointed out that two principles had been, laid 
down ‘‘as essential to the accommplishment of the purposes indicated in 
the Act;’’ (i) that the Committee should. “win the confidence of the 
educated and influential classes and carry these classes with them” in all 
measures adopted for the revival and improvement of. the literature off 
thé country; and (ii) The funds ad their disposal being inadequate, the best 
application that could be made was to assist the seminaries of more 
advanced education. He could not support: the innovations suggested 
and he end his associates confidently relied on the Government ''to support 
them in the maintenance of the Great principles" which had so long guided 
their action. — I 

The entire matter was placed before Macaulay then a member of the 
Council in Calcutta and was the occasion for his celebrated Minute dated 
February 2, 1835. : A I 
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Macaulay’s Minute (February 2, 1885) 

By the charter Act of 1813, a sum was sêt apart for the revival and 
Promotion of literature and the encouragement of the learned natives of 
India ; and for the introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the 
Sciences among the inhabitants of the British territories . It was argued 
that “by literature Parliament can have meant only Arabic and Sanskrit 
literature; that they never would have given the honourable appellation 
of learned to a native who is familiar with the poetry of Milton, the meta- 
physics of Locke and the physics of Newton; but that they meant by it” 
only such persons ag might have studied in the sacred, books of the Hindus 
the uses of Cusa-grass and all the mystries of the absorption in the Deity”. 
This did not appear to Macaulay to be a. very satisfactory interpretation. 
The words “ the introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences '' 
were, in his opinion alone sufficient to authorise all ‘changes. 


Tt was urged that public faith was pledged to the present system and 
that to alter the appropriation of any of the funds which had hitherto 
been spent in encouragement of the study of Arabic and Sanskrit would 
be down-right spoliation. ‘To talk of a Government,” replied Macaulay, 
“pledging itself to teach certain languages and certain sciences, 
though those languages become useless, though: those sciences may be 
exploded seems to me quite unmeaning. There is not a single word in 
any public instrument from which it can be inferred that Government 
ever intended to give any pledge on this subject or ever considered 
the destination of those funds as unalterably .fixed...... But had it 
been otherwise I should have denied the competence of our predecessors 
to bind us by any pledge on such a subject". The simple question, 
according to him, was which was the most useful way of employing the 
sum. : í 
Macaulay was not against the improvement of Vernacular literature. 
When he became the President of the General Committee of Public 
Instruction, its first report explained the entire situation. “We conceive 
the formation of a Vernacular literature.to be the ultimate object to which 
all our efforts must be directed. At present the extensive cultivation of 
some foreign language which is always very improving to the mind is 
rendered indispensable by the almost total absence of a vernacular litera- 
iure and the consequent impossibility of obtaining a tolerable education, 
from that source only. The study of English to which many natives give 
the preference is spreading daily. This is first stage. The natives must 
learn before they teach. The best educated among them must be placed 
in possession ‘of our knowledge before they can transfer it to their own 
language. We trust that the number of such translations will now 
multiply year by year. As the superiority of English learning becomes 
generally appreciated the demand for them (translations) will no doubt 
increase and we shall be able to encourage any good books which may be 
brought out in the native language by adopting them extensively ` in our 
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seminaries”. Instructions were sent’ to local Committees that ''pupils 
should be constantly exercised in. translating into their own language as 
well as into English from the time they enter till their departure; and that 
they should also practice original composition in both languages as soon as . 
their minds have been sufficiently opened to attempt it with advantage’’.*° 
In spite of his interest in the Varnaculars Macaulay -could not recom- 
mend their use as the medium of instruction. If Sanskrit or Arabic 
were used as the medium of instruction and the emphasis were placed 
on the revival of oriental culture, India, Macaulay was afraid; would not 
progress at all. '' The question before us is simply this ’’. continued He, . 
“whether when we can teach European science, we.shall teach . systems 
which, ‘by universal. confession, wherever they’ differ from Europe’ differ 
the worse, and whether, when we can patronise-sound philsophy -and- true 
history we shall-countenance,. at Public expense, medical doctrine- which 
would disgrace‘an English farmer or astronomy which would, move-laughter 
in girls ab an English. boarding school?” and:he-asked “had our ancestors 
ab the. time of the- revival. of letters neglected Greek and Latin, had they 
restricted thmeselves to the old.dialects. of. our own island, had they 
printed nothing; taught nothing but chronicles in Anglo-Saxon and romances 
in Norman French—would- England be what she now is? ` - - PE 
It was urged that the Government ought: to secure’ the "cooperation. 
of the native public `and that ië could do so only by teaching Arabic ‘and 
Sanskrit, “I can by no means admit ’’; replied Macaulay, “ that when a 
nation’ of high intellectual attainments undertakes to superintend the 
education of ‘a nation comparatively ignorant, the learners are absolutely 
to preseribe the: course’ Which is to be taken by teachers”: But what 
were the real facts?- In spite of? the large expenditure incurred for-the 
preparation and publication of books in Arabié and Sanskrit,:-their sale 
during the last few years had not yielded quite one thousand rupees while 
the School Book Society was selling séven to’ eight thousand’ volumes 
every yeat at a profit of 20%. The éagerness of the people to study 
western science and western culture was thus “manifest. I COREA 
Ex students of the Sanskrit College and the Madrassa, after studying 
at public expense, for ten or twelve years and, receiving | certificates of 
‘ proficiency found they had “little prospect of bettering their condition 
without the kind assistance of the Committee ’’, the indifference with which 
they were looked down upon by their countrymen ‘leaving no hope -of 
encouragement or assistance from them'';? and they were in the right. 
They had wasted the best years of their life in learning what procured for 
them neither bread nor respect. These were the people who would be 
opposing any change in. the present system. “We “are”, continued 
Macaulay, ‘‘making the. opposition we do not find. Stipends are bourity 
money paid to raise, up champions for eror". Tt was, therefore, proved, 


"" Trevelyan—On the Education of the People of India. 


3 Petition of Ex-studente, 1834. : 
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by unanswerable evidence, that “we are not (to quote Macaulay) at pre- 
sent securing the co-operation of the natives. It would be bad enough to 
consult their intellectual taste at the expense of their intellectual health. 
But we are consulting neither. We are withholding from them the learn- 
ing which is palatable to them. We are forcing on them the mock-learn- 
ing which they nauseate". l 

The Parliament had commanded the Government to ascertain and 
digest the laws of India. A Law Commission had already been appointed. 
As soon às the code of law was promulgated “the Shasters and the 
Hedaya” would be useless to a Munsiff or a Sudder Amin. The necessity 
of learning Arabic and Sanskrit for expounding law would no longer exist. 

l& was urged that Sanskrit and Arabic should be studied as sacred 
books of Hindus and Moslems were written in them. ‘‘We are" replied 
Macaulay, ‘‘not only tolerant but neutral on religious questions, can we 
reasonably or decently bribe men, out of the revenues of the state, to 
waste their youth by learning how they are to purify themselves after 
touching’ an ass or what texts of Vedas they are to repeat to expiate the 
crime of killing a goat?" The over-emphasis placed on the study of 
Smriti and Mimansa in Bengal was responsible for these violent reactions 
in the: mind of Macaulay and his associates. 


"How then stands the case”? continued Macaulay, “we have to 
educate a people who cannot be educated by means of their mother-tongue. 
We must teach them in some foreign language. The claims of our lan- 
guage, it is hardly necessary to recapitulate. It stands pre-eminent even 
among the languages of the West... . whoever knows that language has 
ready access to the vast intellectual wealth which all the wisest nations 
of the earth have created and hoarded in the course of ninety genera- 
tions .....In India, the language is spoken by the ruling class; it is 
spoken by the higher class of natives at the seats of Government... . It 
is likely to become the language of Commerce throughout the seas of the 
East. It is the language of rising communities in South Africa and 
Australia”. š à l 

To the contention that no native in the country can possibly attain 
more than a smattering of English, Macaulay replied “Indeed it is un- 
usual to find, even in literary circles of the continent, any foreigner who 
can express himself-in English with so much facility and correctness as 
we find in many Hindus.” 

Macaulay was so very strong in support of the introduction of western 
science and western culture through the medium of. English that he 
offered to resign from the Chair of the Committee, if the system remained 
unchanged.’ > 

In spite of stifi opposition from the Orientalists and their supporters, 
6H the 7th March, 1835, a Resolution was issued by which it was declared 
that—'"Phe Great object of the British Government ought to be the pro- 
motion of European literature and science among the natives of India"; 
and ‘‘all the funds appropriated for the purpose of education would best 
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be employed in English’ education alone’. But “i is not the intention of 
His Lordship in Council to abolish any existing College or School"; and . 
all existing Professors and students would continue to receive stipends. 
As the practice. of supporting students during the: period of their education 
led to ''artificial -encouragement to- branches of learning which, in the 
natural course of things would be ‘superseded by more useful -studies’’, no - 
stipends would be paid to students who might thereafter enter any of 
these institutions; vacancies among the. teaching personnel were to be 
notified along with a report regarding the number and “the state of the 
class’’ so that the Government might be- able to decide the expediency . 
of appointing a successor. No portion of the funds would be thereafter 
employed in priñting oriental books. The funds so released were. to be 
employed in imparting knowledge of English literature and science through. 
the medium of English, and the Committee was directed to- "submit pans 
for the purpose.5? š 


- uic ara S M 2 
| There was “wana pais hesitation in the mind of the Court of: Directors 
and the Government in India as to whether science in Section 49: meant 
western science and if so how it could be introduced among the people of 
India. In their earlier discussions they favoured the idea of somehow 
supplementing oriental studies by a course in western science. Rammohun 
was, indeed, one of the, first who insisted upon the introduction of western 
science and western culture in and for themselves. Indian life, during 
his times, had lost all its dynamism and vitelity. Rammohun wanted to 
bring about a renaissance in India. Conversant as he was with the history 
of the European Renaissance, he was convinced that there could be no: 
revival and revitalisation of Indian culture unless it came into contact 
with- western thought, scientific. or. humanistic, and imbibed . therefrom 
vitalising concepts.- He had, therefore, the courage to demand that-the sum 
of 1 lakh of rupees should be-applied to, the introduction of European 
thought among the people, of India. -His idea, being diametrically opposite. 
to the schemes of the General Committee of Public Instruction,’ was not ` 
accepted by them. But this vitalising idea: left its impress upon tipara 
thinkers. ` Hence the appearance of the so-called Anglicists. : - 
In-course of time, with Bentinck arid Macaulay, at the helm. of affairs, i 
the idea of bringing about an all-round improvement of Indian character - 
by an intimate contact with the wisdom of the west became stronger till ` 
it expressed itself in the acceptance of "western educatión ih India. 
Rammohun’s contribution to this important movement has’ been-univet -` 
sally acknowledged. His advocacy of western education on modern ‘Jinés * 
was highly appreciated by the Education Commissioh appointed by Lord ` 
Ripon in 1882 who very pertinently remarked ‘‘ It took twelve years of 
controversy, the advocacy of Macaulay, and the decisive action of a new 
Governor-General before the Committee could, as a body, acquiesce , iw 
the poliey urged by him.” Mr. Howell, an authority on Education in' 
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India observed “That such a letter should have been written by a Native, 
on the subject of education then under the management of a European 
Committee of Public Instruction, is only less remarkable than the fact 
that the Committee left the Memorial unanswered and that the Sanskrit 
College was founded in spite of i$". The Simon Commission in its Report 
pointed out ''It is commonly (though erroneously) supposed that Macaulay's 
Minute of 1935 waa the sole cause of the decision, to take the latter course. 
In fact forces were already at work represented by the Indian Reformer, 
Rammohun Ray, by David Hare, and by missionaries such as Alexander 
Duff, | as the result of which the teaching of western subjects through 
the medium of English was adopted and encouraged, by Government. with 
a view to its being developed alongside the Vernacular Schools "' 
It is an irony of fate that Rammohun did not live to see his vision realised. 
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E | GROWN UP DEMOCRACY - 


ausis GITERMANN 


The year - 1848 was a year of upheaval, in the whole world. ‘But 
only: in some’ places” ib Came as a successful one. Amongst us in 
s Germany, there wis no sower and indeed “no right. nutrient. medium 
to receive the seed corns ‘of new ideas in the turned up soil to help 
forward a harmonious “growth. -- On the contrary, the year 1848 
brought to the Swiss people a new and durable conception in such 
a manner that the year 1948 had been observed Dy them as a true 
jubilee.year. . : Š E V. Xie. fd "e 

The living primary cell bt this organism is dis. corporate body 
(community). In its local self-government, the Swiss people 
conceived the basic principle of their state-citizenship education. They 
accepted not only election but also directly took part in deciding 
the local political and administrative questions. . For: instance; 
when thecity of Zurich wanted to expand its gas-work or to build a 
new school house or hospital a detailed description of the proposal 
together with the expected expenditure was circulated among the 
citizens. In newspaper articles and public meetings the theme was 
discussed and when found justified it was sent to those with voting 
powers. to vote for disbursement. Thus today every citizen feels 

` responsible for the development of his area. He has the conscious- 
ness that the authorities must take his opinion in every important 
affair connected with the local politics. He observes their activity 
attentively and if he finds everylhing in order then he remains silent ; 
to eulogize the work of the authorities ig not customary. But if it 
be otherwise, loud criticism is levelled. It is an intrinsic right of the 
citizen to express his displeasure on ‘the failure of the authorities ; 
io make use of his right is the true traits of the Swiss national 
character. 

An officialdom installed by the Central power and isolated from 
the class-politics of the population is not found in Switzerland either 
jn the zonal (communal) or in the cantonal administration. The 
relation of the citizen to the administrative organisation, which he 
himself has chosen, is therefore directly human. Such arrangements 
will be reflected in the bigger political fields namely, in Cantons and 
Federal Assembly. 
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From this it is evident that no democracy in the world grants 
such. comprehensive rights:to the citizens as is in Switzerland. A Swiss 
citizen feels himself not merely-as an object but also a subject of the 
State. -The participation of the people to the political power does 
not exhaust itself merely. with the right to vote and to be voted, . which 
is the case in representative:democracies. Right to vote of the Swiss 
people is much more. comprehensive than anywhere else: A voter 
can change the printed voters’ list. with his own handwriting ; he 
can strike off individual candidates and can give cumulative votes 
and can even include candidates outside the list. Before everything, 
it is characteristic of the Swiss democracy that decisions which have 
been conceived by one Parliament in certain cases must be submitted 
to :popular voting, aud indeed always by. change of opinion or however, 
on the express desire of a definite number of voters. The people stand 
over the Parliament. . Therefore it possesses against parliamen:ary 
decisions, though with.certain.exceptions, a kind'of veto right. Besides 
the people can overlook the organs of the legislative and the, executive, 
from their midst, within ‘the. frame of limitation fixed according to 
constitution, and bring forward motions, which have to be then decided 
by popular voting. bas 4 š 

Influenting the Swiss; people Before every election Ed foll 
fledged propaganda has obviously certain limitations. It may occur 
up. and down. `The -motions which have been recornmended for 
acceptance by the Government-and. Parliament as well as by all. parties 
and newspapers, can expatiente a sharp reversal by the sovereign 
nation. ; Bo mee : ; 

- From the.deep rooted conviction of the people's sovereignty, it 
is apparent that in Switzerland even the holders of the highest offices. 
receive no visible, symbol of their dignity. Even for the Federal 
Republic President there is no representative office building. Re. 
public's councils and administrative councils are held in private, or 
tenanted. house like other: citizens. The President of the republic 
goes to his office on. foot, or in a tram car. Distinctions through 
bestowal of orders are unkhown in Switzerland even in the army. 
'This simplicity in external. form is self evident ; only foreigners get 
it. The public life in Switzerland lacks all elements of aristrocracy. 
There is no distinction of birth and no usages or institutions corres- 
ponding tó that, which are expressive of such distinction - of position. 
In Switzerland there ‘is no:gross distinction between the rich and the 
poor.. Switzerland enjoys & special structure which lacks in external 
extremes, There are big; rich farmers but no feudal estates. There 
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are indebted small farmers but no starving village proletariat. There 
are millionaires bút no finance or industrial.magnets. There are needy 
who require State welfare but no destitute quarters.. There isin 
Switzerland just as much savings and deposit accounts as inhabitants 
with an average deposit of 1700 Franks per capita of the population. 

-The wealthy man bears his riches not in a striking way for show ; 
natural simplicity. is prescribed to him through. his democratic cons- 
ciousness as also from his puritanic tradition. 


Since the 14th century the Swiss Confederacy asa union of very 
many heterogeneous partners has developed, thanks to the happy combi- 
` nation of successful farmer; freedom fights as also to successful city 
autonomy struggles. A phenomenon of the kind has nowhere else taken 
place in the late Middle Ages. As federation of diverse ele- 
ments, Switzerland has made herself independent, extended and 
maintained. If the Confederacy wanted to defend herself against 
external foes, she must have to limit her internal differenc2s io the. 
minimum. From the very beginning has therefore the Confederacy. 
bridged over the intérnal political oppositions, s> that she might 
maintain her external political independence. In order not to en- 
danger the whole she must avoid disputes among the members of : 
the Confederacy and spezially must not be éntangled in the foreign 
conflicts. Out of this depor&ment which likewise corresponded to 
the necessities of life, out of Shis deportment therafore, which sacrifice 
would be equivalent to self-task, Switzerland has developed on the one 
hand the idea and tradition of neutrality and on the other hand the 
method and tradition of arbitration as well as the democratic under- 
standing. The Swiss people prefer-the solution. of internal problems 
through carefully considered compromise, which they attain through 
preliminary composite ‘commissions. - From casa to case they are 
made to agree to the bridging over the contrasts adopting the ‘golden’ 
mean'.. It is also sought to allow a practical feasible “modus vivendi” 
of the Qos h) living together ( anffaqa agtaeara ) of the different 
groups. In this way every partner of the agreement, according to the 
logical consequence as well as on the exceptional sifting of his stand 
point and interests, p up. f p^s ze "a 


The equal right of different confessions of faith is.granted. There 
are villages in which there is’ only one church. And this church is 
used alternately by the Catholics and the Protestants. Equal right 


igalso- ‘manifest in different groups of languages. No body. took offence: . 
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when the Federal Councillor Motta, a Tessiner, i.e., belonging to a petty 
Italian speaking minority, conducted the foreign politics of the Con- 
federacy for twenty long years. A Swiss person not only knows no 
oppression. of the minority but also shows them complaisance so that 
not the slightest thought of prejudice may rise up. Thus the Canton 
Tessin has always represented Federal Council, while the three big 
German speaking main cantons Uri, Schwyz and Unterwalden never 
had a seat in the Federal Council and for this they never showed any 
discontent. The good relationship existing between diferent 
. language groups in Switzerland owe much to the lucky circumstances 
that the border lines of the language groups are inhabited by people 
who have no social or religious differences. This is why the difference 
in speech has never been butdened with other passions or tensions. 
With the composition of Switzerland from different groups of people is 
also connected the origin of the Swiss neutrality politics. As for 
instance, during the Thirty Years War (1618-1648) the feudal localities 
desisted from taking part in the struggle of the great powers, while 
the Catholic and Protestant members of the Confedaracy could have 
never been moved to, for one and the same power party to resort to. 
Had the protestant areas allied with Sweden and France, the Catholic 
‘community must have sided with Spain and Habsburg. Only through 
the restraint of both sides the destruction of Switzerland was 
prevented. "es 


The external polities being considered exclusively in terms of 
independence and everlasting neutrality ; the Swiss people are ignorant 
of power politics passion., According to Marignano (1515) it has 
been renounced by them. tis unknown to them therefore that the 

“external political consciousness’? of those people, who as citizens 
of a great power, of a not neutral state, are yoked to struggle and fields 
of force and who stretch out far beyond the boundary of their own 


homes. 


The political atmosphere of the Small State, in this sense demo- 
cratic and neutral, which, remained untouched in the midst of world- 
events, has been felt by the -people of other countries as ideal. The 
dramatically explosive, catastrophic development of other nations of 
recent years appeared rather strange to the Swiss people. In posses- 
sion of an apparatus (institution) for the framing of dernocratic mental 
attitude, which bas been strengthened by tradition and long lasting 
peace, neat and excellent, tbousb sometimes functioning rather slow, 
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many Swiss people have been inclined tó be astonished why other 
nations are not induced to folfow suit." 


* Translated by Dr. H. G.” Biswas, M.Se., D.Phil., Chief Chemist, Bengal Chemi- 
` eal and the Sgnior lecturer in German, Calcutta University and author of Progressive German 
Reader by Calcutta University, Resy German Course by World Press, Bharater Ragayanik 
Silpa by Viswa-Bharati, Jati gathena Khadya by Government of West Bengal, Khadya- 
Bijnan. Amader Khadya, Scope of Chemical Industry in Indie, Developments of Coalter 
Colour Industry and Matir Maya (Poems)—from the original German article '""Gewachsene 
Demokratie", occurring in ‘Die Silberfracht; 10. Schuljahr’ published from Frankfurt a.M. 
in 1950. 
t The'transletor is indebted to Sri Himansu Kr. Dasgupta for his help in smoothing 
the English diction and hearty encouragement i N 
. N.B.—The picture depicted in this article may prove of great valye to ell sections of 
our people to resuscitate lamentable state of social and political life provailing in India et 
the present time. : - E 


SARTOR RESARTUS AND GITANJALF: 
STUDIES IN, MYSTIC EXPERIENCE 


f Dr. JAGDISH Cranpur, Px.D. (Wis.), f 
Department of English, Panjab University, Chandigarh, India 


Carlyle has been called a transcendentalist rather than a mystie. David 
Masson specifically insists on this distinction. He thinks that the name 
" mystic" affixed to Carlyle is a “ misfitting epithet”. “A far fitter 
designation would have been Transcendentalist,”? he adds. This dis- 
tinction probably implies that Carlyle's philosophy was not born out of 
intense personal experience but he accepted transcendental thought as an 
alternative to the scepticism and rationalism of the age. Whereas tke 
former signifies an intuitive perception of truth, the latter suggests the 
assimilation of a logically supported thought-pattern. 

If we look upon Sartor Resartus as Carlyle’ 8. spiritual autobiography, 
we notice that Teufelsdrockh’s spiritual awakening at the end of Chapter 
VII, Book IT, is similar to mystic experience in its growth and development. 
Such an experience and the knowledge derived therefrom is not unique 
to Carlyle alone; in fact this has been the normal experience of all mystics. 
‘Within the general framework, it is true, there are aberrations, abnorma- 
lities and deviations differing from individual to individual, but as we 
shall subsequently examine, the experience is recognizably similar. 

It is perhaps this similarity that has been the cause of confusion bet- 
ween his unique mysticism and German  transcendentalism. Maybe 
Carlyle found in the German thought an echo of his own experience but 
it would perhaps be inaccurate to stretch this similarity to the extent of 
denying the authenticity of his experience. 

It is worth noting that Carlyle does not give us a peep into the nature 
of that experience. He simply tells us that one day as Teufelsdrockh was 
walking along Rue Saint-Thomas de I 'Enfer i in the French capital, he “ shook. 
base fear away " and 


No pealed. authoritatively through all the recesses of my Being, 
of my ME; and then was it that my whole ME stood up, in 
native God-created majesty, and with emphasis recorded its Protest? 
About the nature of the specific experience, Carlyle does not tell us 
any more than that it was Teufelsdrockh’s “ spiritual New-Birth, or Bapho- 
metic Fire-Baptism", 
This’ reticence about the nature of mystic experience is common to all 
raystics. It is almost a commonplace of mystical writing that a discussion 
or analysis of the experience of the mystic does not mean that we can share 
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that experience or enter into those delights which the mystics experience. 
Aldous Huxley says : 

"Non-mysties have denied the validity ofthe mystic experience, des- 

' eribing it as merely, subjective and illusory. But it should be 

remembered that to-those who have never actually had it, any direct 

intuition must seem subjective and illusory. It is impossible for 

the deaf to form’ any idea of the nature and significance of music.* 


E 


Eddington is still more specific on this poit: Says he: 


` We may try to analyse the experience as we analyse humour and con- 
š ` struct a theology, or it may be an atheistic philosophy which shall 
put into scientific form what is to be inferred about it. But let us 
“not forget that the theology. is symbolic knowledge whereas ‘the. ex- 
perience is intimate knowledge. And as laughter cannot be com. 
pelled by the scientific exposition of thë structüfe of a joke, 80 a 
philosophie discussion of the structure of the attributes of God (or 
an impersonal substitute) is likely to miss the intimate response 
which is thè central point of the religious experience.* 
Tagore also echoes the same feelings of helplessness in the expression 
‘and communication of his intimate experience in the following lines :` 
The song that I came to sing remains unsung to this day. I have 
spent my days in stringing and unstringing my instrument. 
The time has not come true, the words have not been rightly set; 
_only there is the agony.of wishing in my heart. I 
Au of them seem to suggest that we can never lie what the myšties 
know unless we are mystics ourselves. Still we can analyse the experi- 
ence and can explain the nature of experience though we may not be able 
to enter into it. . š s 
With these premises, let us s study” thie nature of. Carlyle’s duae ex- 
perience. We notice that as a result of this experience, accrues the know- 
ledge that the world of material substance and rational and moral activity 
which-is our world is but tlie surface of an unfathomed abyss. of energy, 
eternally operative and -timelessly effective. ` Universe no. longer. remains 
a “ charnel.hoüse " but it becomes a symbol of divine energy; plastic 
signature of the Invisible. Nature, Teufelsdrockh begins to feel, is the 
“ living Garment of God," man becomes the embodiment of the Panu 
and the human  frame—our limbs, force and passion _ ` 
.are dust and shadow, a shadow system gathered round our ME; 
span tbrough some moments or years, tke Divine Essence is to 
be revealed in the Flesh.’ 
Time and space turn into illusions that weave “themselves into our 
existence. In fact, says Carlyle: e 


Not à hut He builds but is the visible embodiment; of. a ges 
but bears visible. record of, Invisible things... 8 
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He begins to perceive the glory of God “ through every star, through 
every grass blade and: most through every living soul.” 

This knowledge is centràl to all mystie experience and the first step 
towards self-realization. Every mystic believes that the conscious reality 
of human existence cannot be understood save against a background of 
eternal existence and the world of man and the world of. God, time and 
eternity, meet and blend in the incarnate world. Tagore expresses this 
very belief when he says: 

The same stream of life that runs through my veins night and day 
runs through the world and dances in rhythmic measures. 

It is the same life that shoots in joy through the dust of the. earth 
in numberless blades of grass and breaks into tumultuous waves of 
leaves and flowers. 

It is the same life that is rocked in the ocean cradle of birth and. of 

death, in ebb and in flow.® : . 

At another place, he refers to the walls of illusion that we create around 
ourselves with the brick and mortar of time and space, that only shut out 
the reality from us. They constitute, what W. B. Yeats calls, the '* Fool's 
Coat". Says Tagore : I : 

I am very busy building this wallallaround : and as this wall goes l 
up into tbe sky day by day I lose sight of my true being in its dark 
shadow. : 

I take pride in this great wall and I plaster it with dust and sand lest 
& least hole should be left in this wall; and for all the care I take I 
lose sight of my true being.!'? 

Teufelsdrockh. arrives at this experience through an intense period of I 
purgation. He goes through an acute mental suffering. So to say, the’ 
brightness of illumination is preceded by a dark night of purgation. It 
is the baptismal of suffering that leads him.to that state of mind in which 
he is able to conquer the fear of death. “ Everlasting No " is an intimate 
record of the crisis that he passes through. He is shut out from hope; 
doubt and unbelief darken his path; he loses faith in his own strength ; 
Loci: becomes devoid of purpose; the whole world appears to him a 

" grim desert,” 

Wherein is heard only the Bowling of wild beasts, or Edid shrieks of 
despairing hate-filled men." 

With this load of suffering, Teufelsdrockh joins the mighty caravan 
of pain and sees no destination before him. Christianity withheld him 
from suicide but he lived in a “ protracted death-agony”. Fear gripped 
him and 

... it seemed as if all things in the Heavens above and the Earth be- 
neath would hurt me; as if the Heavens and the Earth were but 
boundless jaws of a devouring monster wherein, I, palpitating waited 
to be devoured.'? i 
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Such words distinctly express the experience of the 17th century mystics 
like John Bunyan. : In Tagore, we do not have such’ a vivid description- of 
the struggles he went through but in some of his songs he does suggest the 
slough, of negation that he had to wade through.- In the following lines 
he- points out how difficult it is to realize oneself : ` 

It is the most distant course that comes nearest to thyself, and that 
training is the most intricate which leads to the utter simplicity of 
a tune. 

The traveller has to knock at every door to come to his own, and one 

. has to wander through all the outer worlds to reach the innermost 

shrine at the end.!? 
Of course in the above lines, duane i is no hint: of suffering. Tagore only 
suggests difficulties, “intricate training " and futile wanderings. But 
in many other songs he mentions the '' dim-shore of the ink-black river,” 
" mazy depths of the gloom” through which a traveller has tó thread 
his course, leaving behind everything except the “ offering of sorrow” 
to be placed at the feet of the Master. 
If the mystic experience is preceded by a dark night of suffering, it is 
followed by faith in one’s own self born out of the conquest of fear. To 
the mystic death loses its pangs. In the case of Teufelsdrockh it leads 
to defiance whereas in others it. leads to a calm acceptance of the fact of 
man’s mortality. Teufelsdrockh accepts the challenge of death in the 
following words : 
...all at once, there arose a thought in me and I asked myself: “ What 
me thou afraid of? Wherefore like a.coward, dost thou forever pip 
and whimper, and go cowering. and trembling? \Despicable biped ! 
` What is the sum-total of the worst that lies before thee? Death? 
Well Death ; and say the pangs of Tophet too, and all that the Devil 
and Man may, will or can do against thee ! Hast thou not a heart; 
canst thou not suffer whatever it be; and, as a child of Freedom, 
though outcast, trample Tophet itself under thy feet, while it con- 
sumes thee. ..." 14 
In Tagore, on tho other hawa; we. find a tranquil acceptance of man’s 
inevitable fate. Death, to him, becomes a messenger of God whom_he 
must worship with all the treasures of his heart. Says he: 
Death, thy servant, is at my door. ` He has crossed. the unknown 
sea and brought.thy call to my -home. 
The night is dark and my heart is fearful—yet I will take up the lamp, 
open my. gates and bow to him my welcome. It is thy messenger 
who stands at my door. . 

-— ` l wil worship him with folded hands, and with tears. I will worship 
him placing at his feet the. treasures of my heart.!$ : 

“These lines remind us of Tennyson’s desire to see his $ pilot face to 
face" . 6t e 
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A further evidence of the validity of mystic experience is the enrich- 
ment of character and development of virtue. In the mystic we have a 
man who is invariably distinguished for integrity, candor and sensitivity 
of conscience. His convictions color his conduct and his sensitivity of 
conscience manifests itself in “ little acts of kindness and of mercy". On 
occasions, he discovers a message to be communicated. So we seo Carlyle 
exhorting his readers “ to beware of cant,” “ to close thy Byron and open 
thy Goethe,” “ to do the duty which lies nearest thee " and to find our 
ideal in the actual. He vigorously affirms : 


Yes, here in this poor miserable, hampered, despicable Actual wherein 
thou even now standest, here or nowhere is thy Ideal; work it out 
therefrom and working, believe, live, be freé.!$ 
Pity and love for suffering and erring mankind begin to permeate his 
whole being. In fact in the overwhelming love for man with all his frailties, 
the mystic finds the “anchor of his purest thoughts". Teufelsdrockh 
expresses his sense of fraternity in the following lines: l 


With other eyes, too, could I now look upon my fellowman ; with an 
infinite love, infinite pity Poor wandering wayward man ! Art thou 
not tired and beaten with stripes even as I am? Ever, whether 
thou bear the royal mantle or the beggar's gaberdine, arb thou not 
80 weary, So heavy-laden; and thy bed of rest is but a grave. O 
my Brother, my Brother, why cannot I shelter thee in my bosom 
and wipe away all tears from thy eyes !7 


Such concern for fellow mortals is common to all mystics, sometimes 
resulting in exhortations, that are often misunderstood and misinterpreted. 
Tagore, though a poet without any pretensions to any prophetic message, 
also comes out in one of his songs to address a votary of conventional wor- 
ship : š š 

Leave this ehanting and singing and telling of beads! Whom dost 
thou worship in this lonely dark corner of a temple with doors all 
Shut? Open thine eyes and see thy God is not before thee ! 


He is there where the tiller is tilling the hard ground and where the 
pathmaker is breaking stones. He is with them in sun and in shower 
and his garment is covered with dust. Put off thy holy mantle and 
even like him come down on the dusty soil 38. 


The above manifestations of mystic experience seem to be common 
in both Carlyle and Tagore with slight variations. Evan Morgan, in a 
paper read before the Royal Society of Literature,? enumerates various 
other aspects of mystical writing. Among those ingredients he points 
out detachment, faith, contentment, renunciation, annihilation of self 
and a longing for an ideal distantly viewed. All these manifestations of 
mystic experience can be observed and traced in Sartor Resartus. Teu- 
felsdrockh, after his “ baptismal” and the interval of indifference, first 
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` accomplished the annihilation of self. This leads him on to infinite love 
. for man. He develops a distrust of all controversies and seeks shelter in 
Taith. -In place of happiness, he -seeks blessedness through the renuncia- 
tion of desire. Al that is harsh and disonant in his life melts into a sweet 
harmony ;. darkness gives way to light, chaos resolves itself into order. 
Tagore sums up the metamorphosis in these words : i 


When old words die out on the tongue, new melodie break forth 
from the heart; and where the old tracks are lost, new country is 

' revealed with its wonders.2° ' 

À close study of the precedents and antecedents of the “ spiritual 
‘awakening ” suggested in Sartor Resartus and an examination of the 
knowledge that accrues from it will lead us to the inevitable conclusion 
that it is a genuine mystic experience that Carlyle has unfolded. hefore us. 
The remarkable similarity of the various aspects of this experience with 
the usual mystic experience further gives strength to the conclusion. That 
German thought helped him to systematize it and embody it in a distinct 
phraseology is indisputable but the authenticity of the experience that 
served as the corner-stone of the philosophical super-structure is also 


undeniable: - . 39 Dol 
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ENT LEVELS OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE 
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Astronomical calculations give definite indications that our’ universe 
came into existence approximately three billion years ago. Later in 
course of galactic and stellar evolution the tiny planet earth’ came into 
existence. At that time the planet earth was just a volume of gas and 
dust. Later geological evolution took place on this planet, and through 
preliving chemical synthesis living organisms came into existence. Still 
later in- course of organic evolution the homo sapiens emerged out of the 
anthropoid apes. 
^ Man's intellectual drama began since that time. On his first appearance 
on the world’s panoramic stage man’s world-view was naive, and child- 
like. Certain philosophers believed that water was the ultimate consti- 
tuent of reality, certain others believed that air was the ultimate substance 
of reality, still others believed that fire was the fundamental principle of 
the universe and so on. They were trying to find out what was the basic 
“ substance or fundamental principle of the universe. They tried to explain 
` the observed world by certain observed substances. But such explanation 
of the universe did not satisfy human intellect for a long time. At a later’ 
stage of human evolution certain. speculative philosophers tried to explain 
observed phenomena of Nature by conceiving of certain unobserved subs- 
tance or principle. They conceived of spirit, soul, anthropomorphic God 
and so on, and they tried to explain the observed phenomena of Nature 
from the standpoint of some unobserved mysterious principle: That was 
basically unscientific explanation of the various phenomena’ of Nature. 
In the meanwhile, a number of intelligent persons found out certain basic 
constituents of the various phenomena of Nature and the laws of their 
behaviour, and sometimes they discovered correlation between certain 
phenomena of Nature. They were the earliest scientists of human society, 
Their method was basically empirical. They regarded verification ag the 
only satisfactory test of truth. They found in course of analytical des- 
cription that there were certain causal links between certain phenomena 
of Nature. Science gradually became a causal discipline. Scientists 
parted company of philosophers as the former considered the: latter to be 
other-worldly. in their outlook. Philosophers, on the other, hand, could 
not keep pace with the rapid developments of natural soiences.and perhaps 
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to compensate their deficiency they indulged in abstract and speculative 
thinking. Their philosophical systems became far removed from Nature 
° and their world-views were branded as metaphysical. A metaphysical 
theory is different from day-dreaming in the sense that the former is based 
on a relatively consistent logical system while the latter is not. Never- 
‘theless, in spite of the fact that a metaphysical theory is based on a rela- 
tively. consistent logical system it has hardly any practical value. Meta- 
physics is diametrically opposed to science. It consists of meaningless 
propositions.” It deals with concept which cannot be empirically verified. 
It is, therefore, the product of wishful thinking of an intellectually idle 
person. The term ‘metaphysician "has become almost a synonym. for 
an academic insult. T I ace ! Sc 

` In this unfornate episode philosophy became associated with meta- 
physics. As a result of the fallacious identification of philosophy ` "with 
I metaphysics the gap between philosophy and science grew wider and. wider. 
There were times when philosophers and scientists considered each other 
to be hostile enemies. However, this academic schism did not last very 
. long. The intellectual arrogance of scientists gradually subsided as they 
discovered many diffieulties in course of their analysis of the various pheno- 
mena of Nature, and ‘they could not do without speculation in building 
up their theories. Metaphysicians gradually realized the futility of their 
‘abstract speculation and they felt that they could not completely ignore 
the methods and conclusions of natural sciences. «A à happy reunion once 
again “took place between philosophy and science. 


In Newton's world-view certain signs of reunion Borsonn Science and 
philosophy -are observed. -On the one hand, Newton’s scientific theory ' 
originated on the correlational-level, and on the other, it transcended the 
correlational level and incorporated within it some of the philosophical 

` propositions in the final stage.* Newton’s conception of the universe is 
based upon Euclidean Geometry. In his view, Space is Infinite and time 
flows uniformly and continuously. According to him, the absolute space 
and time symbolize the omnipresence of God. Newton was rigid deter- 
minist in his scientific theory.- In the Newtonian. physics if the state of a 
particle at any given moment is known, all its past and future states can 
be calculated with precision with the help of the laws of motion. The 
universe, in Newton’s -view, is like a-gigantie machine which operates 
strictly according to deterministic laws. . Hence, complete knowledge. of 
the state of particle at a given time will enable an observer to exactly cal- 
culate all the past and future states of the particle. This is the rational 
interpretation of-the law of causality. Newtonian physics produced ' a 
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profound influence on philosophers and psychologists of his age and on the 
` thinkers of Sueceeding generations. Kant was greatly influenced by 
Newtonian physics. His theory of knowledge bears definite :marks of 
Newtonian influence. Besides this, almost all thinkers in all branches of 
knowledge accepted Newton's rationalistic and deterministic interpretation 
of the law of causality as the basis of explanation of various phenomena 
of Nature. The general outlook of people was influenced by the deter- 
ministic way of thinking. The belief in divine foreknowledge and divine 
predetermination fitted in nicely with the deterministic way of thinking. 
This deep-rooted conviction in rationalistic and deterministic laws 
influenced all the ways of thinking of people for many centuries. 


But then the situation changed. Around the first quarter of the 
twentieth century a series of revolutionary discoveries were made in almost 
all branches of knowledge. Euclid’s rational and a priori geometry was 
replaced by the empirical geometry of Lobatchevski, Bolyai, Gauss and 
Riemann. It was found that Euclid’s geometry did not tally with ex- 
perience. Riemannian geometry, on the other hand, is self-consistent 
and it tallies with Nature. The so-called straight lines are nothing but 
great circles that are traced upon a sphere. In non-Euclidean geometry, 
therefore, the three angles of a triangle are not equal to two right angles. 
The Riemannian space does not extend indefinitely in’ a straight line, but 
it involves a curvature.. Space, according to this view, is not infinite, . 
but rather it is finite. In the meanwhile another great scientist named 
Minkowski appeared on the “academic scene and suggested that, space and 
time are interdependent and inseparable. The four-dimensional space- 
time continuum is-the ‘world’. This interpretation of space-time gave 
a death-blow to Newton’s conception of space and time as mutually 
independent. 


Einstein assimilated the revolutionary doctrines of Riemann, ‘Minkowski 
and others and formulated his theory of relativity. His theory of rela- 
tivity furnished the intellectual world with a new outlook on reality. He 
pointed out that space-time is relative and that motion was relative to a 
practically rigid body of reference.* In the meanwhile, the earlier con- 
ception of 'ether-drift'! produced by the movement of material -bodies 
was disproved by the Michelson-Morley experiment. Einstein suggested 
that in physical reality there was no other entity besides matter and field. 
Matter and field, in his view, are not different in quality or kind, but only 
in quantity.* Matter is the region where there is greater concentration 
of energy and field is the region where there is smaller concéntration of 
energy. It may be said, therefore, in philosophical terminology that 
Einstein’s ontological position of physical reality is identity-in-difference. 


4 Winstein, A., Relativity: the Special and the General Theory, p. 9. 
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It must be mentioned, however, that in Hinstein’s theory of relativity the 
differences in physical reality are of fundamental importance. According 
to the theory of relativity, each moving system has its own framework of 
space-time. Hence, the events which are simultaneous with reference 
to one co-ordinate system K are not so with reference to another co-ordi- 
nate system K' This revolutionary discovery of Einstein struck at the 
very foundation of a long-standing logical axiom: that ‘a thing cannot 
be both be and not be at the same time’. Finally, Einstein gave à new 
interpretation of gravitation which was first formulated by Newton. 
Newton believed that there was gravitational force which kept. the stars 
and planets moving in their respective orbits. In his view, there is stability 
in the universe because the gravitational force kept the stars and galaxies 
in a well-ordered and well-integrated system. ` Einstein replaced the New- 
tonian conception of the gravitational force by the gravitational field.* 
He demonstrated that the gravitational force has no action upon distant 
objects just as a magnate cannot attract a piece of iron which is beyond. 
the range of its attraction. According to Einstein, a material systemmoves 
freely by adopting the easiest course within its space-time strueture. In 
the final analysis the universe is finite because the total amount of matter 
islimited. The universe, in Einstein's view, is cylindrical in its structure. 

Einstein’s theory. of relativity had a profound influence on most of the 
thinkers of the contemporary period.’ The influence of the theory of 
relativity in more or less modified forms are observed in philosophical, 
ethical, aesthetie, sociological and political theories.- Such concepts as 
‘eternal order, “ absolute norm,’ ‘ eternal principle’ and the like were 
gradually dropped from academic discussions and writings. In the mean- 
while, rapid changes also took place in the field of nuclear physics. Rutlier- 
ford gave a planatary model of atom and he also succeeded in bombarding 
an atom. Max Planck formulated the quantum theory and established 
that radiation was the universal nature of all forms of matter. According 
to the quantum theory, radiation takes place in a discontinuous series of 
energy packets or light quanta. Bohr found that the propagation of light 
was capricious; and hence, it was impossible to give a causal space- -time 
description of the phenomenon of light. Heisenberg discovered the dual 
character of light, and he experimentally demonstrated that light some- 
times behaves like a particle and sometimes like a wave. He formulated 
the famous principle of ‘ indeterminacy’ . He -has demonstrated it ex- 
perimentally that it is impossible in principle to know the exact position 
and the velocity of a particle at any given time.* De Broglie discovered 
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that not only electrons, but all particles of matter are invariably associated 
with waves. Matter has both the properties of waves and particles at 
the same time. Further, in his view, material particles are capable of 
transforming into radiation and radiation is capable of getting condensed 
into particles of matter. Recently Gamow has suggested that subatomic 
particles are guided by their wave aspects and this guidance is performed 
in a probabilistic rather than in a deterministic way. A couple of years. 
ago T. D. Lee and C. N. Yang discovered that two masons called ‘ tau’ 
and ‘theta’ have specific preference for direction. This discovery of 
- Lee and Yang shows that Nature seems to prefer specific orientations, viz., 
a right-handed or s left-handed  orientation.!? These recent discoveries 
in physics have produced a profound influence on the entire way of 
human thinking. These discoveries have revolutionized the whole body 
of human knowledge. Some of the discoveries of modern physics have 
certain far-reaching philosophical consequences. Firstly, the physical 
reality is independent of a human observer. All statements of quantum 
mechanics can be made without reference to a human observer. Idealistic 
interpretation of physical reality which suggests that physical reality is 
only a subjective creation of perceiving mind is basically wrong. Secondly, 
the physical reality is basically differentiated. Moreover,‘ physical reality 
is not basically different from ultimate reality. Philosophical theories 
such as that of Sankara's Adviata Vedanta seem to be wrong. Thirdly, 
physical reality is fundamentally dynamic. Hence, it seems that those 
philosophical theories which suggest that reality is static; permanent and 
unchanging such ast hose of Parmenides, Bradley, Bosanquet, and host 
of Indian philosophers are basically wrong. Fourthly, every particle of 
physical reality has a dual nature, viz., the particle aspect, and the wave 
aspect. Duality seems to be one of the fundamental characteristics of reality. 
Monistic interpretation of reality such as pure spiritualism or pure mate- 
rialism seems to be inadequate. The philosophical doctrine of epipheno- 
menalism seems to bé unsatisfactory. Fifthly, the deterministic laws of 
classical physics have been replaced by the indeterministic laws of quantum 
mechanics. The indeterministic foundation of quantum mechanics is 
fundamental. Those philosophical doctrines which suggest the idea of pre- 
established harmony such as that of Leibniz seem to be outmoded. Sixthly, 
there are a few vague indications in some of the theories of modern physics 
which seem to suggest that the teleological principle is perhaps present 
even in physical phenomena. If this is proved conclusively the mecha- 
nistic interpretation of reality will be regarded as inadequate. It is evident, 
then, that a great metamorphosis has taken place in human knowledge 
in the light of the recent developments in physics. 


9 De Broglie, L., Physics and Microphysics, p. 139. i 
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A number of philosophers and logicians studied the far-reaching conse- 
quences of modern physics and they realized the futility of metaphysics. 
R. Carnap suggested. that metaphysics should be replaced by the logic of 
sciences the task of which should be to logically analyse the sentences of 
sciences. A. J. Ayer bas gone a step further and he has expressed the 
opinion that a philosopher is not in a position to speculate on the nature 
of first principles and assess the value of any scientific theory. These 
philosophers who are known as Logical Positivists: performed the 
important task of purging philosophy of its fundamental defects and show- 
ing the absurdity of those metaphysical systems which are far removed ` 
from Nature. But unfortunately in their overenthusiasm.to bring about 
reform in philosophy they overdid their task. They failed to take account 
of the role of philosophy in science. In fact, philosophy in the sense of 
speculative adventure precedes as well as follows all scientific theories,” 
Sciences originate in the correlational level and very soon pass into the 
speculative stage. -If sciences remained purely on the correlational level 
and were.not followed by any speculative adventure, there would hardly 
be any- progress in human knowledge. If propositions which are not em- 
pirically. verified are regarded as meaningless as Logical Positivists seem 
to suggest, then what would be the fate of Mendeleev’s speculation con- 
cerning the Periodic Law, Hinstein’s theory concerning the curvature of 
light, Yukawa’s guess about the existence of meson, the speculations of 
de Sitter, Milne, Hoyle and others concerning. the space-time structure of 
the universe and soon? The role of philosophy, therefore, ipa be com- 
pletely ignored in scientific theorizing. m I E 

The discoveries in physics. were so E nais that certain basic 
changes became necessary in the theory of knowledge. Hitherto it was 
believed both in philosophy and classical physics that events occur -in 
Nature in accordance with immutable deterministic laws and the observers 
passively witness the drama of events, as it were, as they occur in the en- 


‘vironment. ‘Max Born points out:that this explanation is inadequate 


from the standpoint of modern quantum mechanics. An observer of 
physieal events cannot be compared to- the audience of the theatrical 
performance, but in the light of recent -discoveries in physies an observer 
can be compared to the audience ‘of a football match or a boxing bout 
where the act of watching is accompanied by applauding and-cheering 
which has definite influence on the speed and the performance of the players. 
From the standpoint of quantum mechanics there is no sharp line of demar- 
cation between the obsérver and the observed. The observer and the 
measuring apparatus form the integral parts of ‘the subatomic pheno- 
mena under investigation. The personality of an observer is, therefore, 
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not like a tabula rasa on which experience makes its mark. There is purpose 
in an observer which partially determines the objects he is going to observe. 
There is inevitable interplay between the observer and the observed. 


It is an undeniable fact that the contribution of physics to the enhance- 
ment of human knowledge is most remarkable. In the meanwhile the 
biologists did not sit idle in their own fields. The contributions of Lamarck, 
Darwin, Weismann and others were quite noteworthy. Rapid progress 
took place in the biological sciences. in the first quarter of the twentieth 
century. Biology which was hitherto a descriptive science, was gradually 
raised to the status of causal discipline. Mendel’s theory of inheritence 
paved the way for the development of modern genetics.” De Vries ob- 
served that sudden mutation takes place in the living organisms without 
any apparent cause. His. theory of organic evolution by mutation gave 
a shattering blow to the earlier theories of evolution according to which 
evolution was considered to be a flat process. In his view, the evolu- 
‘tionary process takes place by sudden and unpredictable jumps. His 
theory of evolution by sudden mutations has a close affinity with the theory 
of quantum jumps of physics. A little later T. H. Morgan, H. J. Muller 
and others did a lot of work in the field of geneties and they proved on 
experimental grounds that evolution involves a series a mutational steps. 
According to most of the biologists, genes are the ultimáte constituents 
of all living celis. Genetics has, therefore, played an important part in 
unifying zoological and biological sciences. Some of the outstanding 
scientists also made certain attempts to find out the link between physics 
and biology. Werner Heisenberg has pointed out that the laws of physics 
and chemistry are not only applicable to non-living matter, but also to 
living organisms. In his view, if a certain change took place in the atomic _ 
level, such as the release of a single chemical link in the chromosome of a 
cell nucleus, the mode -of future development of an organism could ke 
radically ehanged.'? .Erwin Schrodinger also tried to explain the nature 
of living phenomena from the standpoint of physics. The chromosome 
cf a living cell, in his view, may be called an aperiodic’ crystal. The 
aperiodic crystal is the carrier of life. Living organism is able to ward off 
decay and death by exacting ‘ negative entropy’ from the environment. 
Ít keeps the positive entropy at a fairly low level by counteracting the 
positive entropy increase by feeding on negative entropy. A living cr- 
ganism is able to maintain stability by extracting negative entropy from 
the environment in the form of food and drink. Large-scale changes take 
place within an organism if somehow only a few atoms are dissociated 
from the group of governing atoms of a living cell which are technically . 
‘known as ‘gene mutations’. Later a large number of physicists tried 
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to find out the link between biology and physies and as a result of this 
attempt a new science called ‘biophysics’ emerged. Likewise certain 
scientists tried to explain the nature of living organisms from the point 
of view of chemistry. G. W. Beadle has made an attempt to give a thorough 
chemical analysis of genes. In his view, genes control the chemical re- 
actions in the organism with the help of enzymes: Chemical analysis 
of living organisms by certain other scientists revealed that there is no 
definite line of demarcation between the non-living and the living pheno- 
mena. A virus, for instance, has both the properties of inorganic matter 
and living organism. The living phenomena differ from the non-living 
mainly on the basis of the differences of their behaviour. Certain investi- 
gations reveal that chemical differentiation in a developing embryo cannot 
be explained in purely mechanical terms, but there are certain regions known 
as the ‘ organisers’ which initiate the developmental processes in a growing 
embryo. Perhaps there is purposive aspect even in a growing embryo 
which helps it to function as an organized whole. A new science came 
into existence as a-result of the attempt on the part of certain scientists 
to find out the link between ates al and chemistry. This is called the 
science of ‘biochemistry’. 


Psychology the youngest child of philosophy recently stood up on its 
feet on finding the ‘sister sciences making rapid strides forward. J. B. 
Watson, one of the enthusiastic behaviourist psychologsts in his enthusiasm 
to follow the operational method of physical and biological sciences ex- 
plained human behaviour purely in physiological terms. He compared 
human organism to a machine which was always ready to run in repsonse 
to certain stimuli.'! He denied the existence of mind and consciousness 
in human personality and he maintained that the nature of personality 
was completely shaped by the environmental influences. Later a number 
of psychologists tried to explain human behaviour in purely objective 
terms. Certain psychologists tried to explain human behaviour on the 
basis of the chemical analysis of human brain. It was discovered by 
Hyden and Hartelius that in certain cases of personality disorders the 
protein-producing systems in such organisms were poorly developed. It 
s evident, then, that there is definite correlation between the chemical 
composition of the cerebral organization and the behaviour pattern of an 
individual. Certain psychologists tried to explain human behaviour from - 
the standpoint of physics. Berger demonstrated that the electrical activity 
of the human brain could be objectively studied with the help of electro- 
encephalograph. It was discovered through the recordings of electroence- 
phalogram that brain waves in human subjects have a self-initiated and 
spontaneous nature. This and other similar studies indicate that the 
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cells of the brain produce brain-waves which are partially autonomous 
and self-governed." ‘These studies show that there is purposive aspeot 
in human personality which cannot be explained in purely mechanistic 
terms. Besides this, a number of physiologists and biochemists tried to 
show that emotions, sentiments, intelligence, etc. can be explained from 
the physico-chemical point of view. The endocrine system, for instance, 
plays an important part in maintaining the chemical balance of an organism. 

It is a healthy sign that most of the psychologists are trying to give 
objective and scientific explanation of human behaviour. Some of the 
concepts, such as ‘ mind,’ ‘ soul,’ ‘ spirit ° and the like are being gradually 
dropped from psychological writings. The earlier thesis of some of the 
psychologists that personality was purely passive in the process of reception 
of stimuli from the environment was gradually disproved. It was gradually 

` discovered by the contemporery psychologists that motivation or purpose 
in human personality plays an important role in the selection of the stimuli 
from the environment. The only defect that is observed in the methodo- 
logy of modern psychologists is that they seem to attach more importance 
to the quantitative measurement of human behaviour than on the valua- 
tional assessment of the significance of purposive behaviour. 

So far a brief description of those sciences has been given which are 
mainly concerned with the analysis of terrestrial phenomena. In the 
meanwhile what were the star-gazers doing? What did they discover 
with their gigantic telescopes? They have known quite a lot about the 
so-called ‘mysterious universe’. The geocentric theory of Aristotle and 
Ptolemy ‘was thrown overboard, and it was replaced by the helocentric 
theory of Copernicus. Astronomy was gradually put on the scientific 
track. Astronomy took rapid strides forward through the application 
of the laws of physics to the large-scale physical phenomena. Astrophysics 
emerged as a new science as a result of the union of astronomy and physics. 
The space-time structure of the universe gradually became more and more 
intelligible with the rapid advancement of astrophysics. Albert Einstein, 
Willen de Sitter, E. P. Hubble, A. S. Eddingtox and E. A. Milne were some 
of the most outstanding pioneers in the field of astrophysics. It was ob- 
served with the help of the most powerful 200 in. reflector at Mount Palomar 
observatory that the dimension of our universe is about 2,000,000,000 

` light years.!5 The exact positions of as many as 20,000 nebulae or galaxies 
are known by the techniques of modern astronomy, and perhaps ten times 
that number are there in the vast expanse of space. Our galaxy which 
is known as the * Milky way ' is 100,000 light years or six thousand bilion 
miles in diameter. It contains about 100 billion stars. Our sun is one 
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of such stars. Galaxies are fast receding from one another with ever- 
increasing speed in accordance with the law of distance-velocity relation. 
Hubble discovered that the speotra of nebulae displayed a shift towards 
red with the radio that the greater the shift towards red the more distant 
they are. The law of red shift" indicates that the universe is expanding 
‘and its spatial curvature is steadily diminishing. Fred Hoyle has cal. 
culated that in about 10,000,000,000 years from: now most of the present 
galaxies will pass beyond the range of observation from an observer in our 
galaxy. Besides this, when the speed of galaxies exceeds the velocity of 
light they go beyond the range of our observation. Astroriomical calcula- 
tions give further indications that there are perhaps many other universes 
besides our own the dimension of which is about 2,000,000,000 light years. 
Besides the application of the methods of physics for the study of the beha- 
viour of stellar and galactic systems, the chemical methods are also em- 
ployed in order to study the chemical. constitution of the universe. It 
has been found through some of the modern techniques of chemical analysis 
that the chemical constitution of the universe is uniform of which 55% 
is hydrogen and 44% is helium. It is observed that through the process 
of cosmic evolution there has been a transition from simple forms of chemical 
substances to- more complex forms of chemical substances. It is curious 
to note that the same law.of transformation of simple forms to complex 
ones that is found in the chemical substances of stars and galaxies is also 
found the realm of-living organisms, and in the human society. Further- 
more, it may be mentioned here that the recession of galaxies in the expanding 
universe takes place not only according to the deterministic law distance- 
velocity relation but also according to the indeterministio law. of random 
movement ‘of individual galaxies. It may-bé noted here that. there is a 
close affinity between random behaviour energy quanta and the random 
character of gene mutations. It is evident, then, that the laws which 
govern the small-scale physical phenomena also govern the large-scale 
physical-phenomena in some respects. It-is hoped that more information. 
will come to light concerning the nature of the outer space and-stellar 
systems from the researches that are at di going. on with the ad of 
space rockets. P sx 
So far brief references have beén made concerning the stes clon of 
modern physicists, biologists, psychologists and astronomers, but we com: 
pletely ignored the presence of those brilliant scholars who sit quietly and 
scrible symbols on paper and occasionally ponder! We mean, of course, : 
the mathematicians. The mathematician may be quiet, and his tool may 
be simple, and yet his method is of such vital importance in the modern 
times that perhaps nobody excepting men of literature can do without it. 
Mathematics is a part of logic. Hence, if a particular mathematical system 
is consistent and beautiful, then it is jikely to tally with truth and reality. 
That is the reason why certain predictions can be made on the basis of 
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mathematical calculations. Physicists, biologists, psychologists, socio- 
logists, economists, astronomers and so on all use the mathematical tool 
for attaining exactness and precision in their respective fields. It seems 
there is some correspondence between mathematical thinking and reality. 


Human knowledge has been radically transformed in the light of recent 
investigations in the field of pure sciences. The old doctrine of permanent 
substance and its unchangeable qualities have to be given up. The slowing 
down of clock with the increase of velocity, the shrinking of the measuring 
rod in the direction of its motion, sudden and unpredictable nature of 
individual quantum jumps and gene mutations, the change of colour of 
fast receding galaxies towards red and so on sufficiently disprove the age- 
old doctrine of permanent substance and its immutable qualities." Far- 
thermore, the fundamental researches in physics seem to doubt the very 
foundations of the'law of causality. All phenomena of Nature seem to 
be governed by the laws of probability. The present position of human 
knowledge is in its well-integrated condition. There is pooling of know- 
ledge by research workers who are engaged in investigation of different 
phenomena of Nature. There is a-spirit of team work amongst research 
workers in various fields of knowledge with the result that there is gradual 
convergence of knowledge and there is new philosophical orientation for 
clearer and more comprehensive understanding of the nature of reality. 
Old philosophy is.dead and new philosophy is just born out of the ashes 
of the former aided by the epistemology of sciences. Old science also is 
dead and new science is just born out the ashes of the former and ali 
that it needs for its vitality is philosophical insight into the nature of truth 
and the purpose of extstence. Sciences are mainly concerned with answer- 
ing the ‘ whats’ and ‘ hows’ of various phenomena of Nature, and not 
exactly with the answering the latter’s ‘ whys’. The ‘ whys’ of the various 
phenomena of Nature refer to the meaning and purposive aspects of objects. 
Scientists of the future will have to answer the meaning and the purposive 
aspects of Nature with the aid of epistemology of new philosophy which 
is called ‘ anxiology in the general sense’.2° In other words, in any branch 
of modern knowledge we have to employ both the operational method 
‘and the method of valuational assessment. Knowledge will reincarnate 
itself in each epoch in the light of new information obtained from the opera- 
tional and valuational sciences and it will perennially change as reality 
changes. 


. Man stands at this momentous period of history when he can make 
tremendous progress by employing his integrated knowledge or he may 
bring his own annihilation through the misuse of his own tools. However, 


39 Sinha, A. K., Social Philosophy, p. 2. 
39 Sinha, A. K., A World- View through a Reunion of Philosophy and Science, 
p. 189. 
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there are certain signs which indicate that human ‘society is rapidly pro- 
gressing forward towards clearer and more comprehensive understanding 
of the value and purpose of life and reality. ` Better ways of living are in 
view and the dynamic nature of reality is in a continual process of revela- 
tion. It seems that strife and misery will disappear with the utilization 
of scientific and philosophical knowledge, and the spirit of creative adven- 
ture will prevail as indolence will be replaced by creativity, and repulsion 
will be replaced by appreciation from different points of view. In certain 
parts of the world certain individuals or groups of individuals have already ` 
developed a new way of living. They have breadth of visions, intellectual 
curiosity, keen aesthetic. sense, youthfulness of ideas, unfailing humility, 
joy of living, intense social sense and optimistic and humanitarian outlook. 
There is sanity and maturity in such persons or groups of persons. A 
society which is research-oriented will evolve into a new specimen of huma- 
nity. The members of such a society will have clearer understanding of 
the purpose of existence through a synthesis of philosophical and scientific 
knowledge. However, there are certain signs in certain human societies 
. which indicate that all human societies are not progressing. The ignorant 
: and the wicked persons are likely to remain in all societies in greater and 
lesser proportions. Their outlook is basically, unscientific and unphilo- 
sophical. Their business is to offer obstacles to social progress. Tt is, 
therefore, our attitude which will decide whether we shall progress or nob ` 
both individually and collectively. Our attitude determines all our social 
relations starting from the family to state. 

In uneducated, uncultured and broken homes there is lack of cordial 
inter-personal relationship. The members of such families have too many- 
unfulfilled. wishes, unsolved problems, unpleasant incidents and unjust 
punishments. Members of such families are mentally unhealthy. But 
the members of a family who have scientific and philosophical attitude 
enjoy sound mental health. They have faith in fundamental human values, 
| They are happy and satisfied. They have cordial inter-personal relation- 
ships. Culturally advanced and happy home-atmosphere has a profound 

influence on the personality of an individual. 


| 0 The home atmosphere, 
therefore, should be so planned in the light of scientific knowledge so that 


all members of it get sufficient training to be useful members of the human 
race. : l j 


The social climate of a school also has a profound influence on the perso- 
nality of an individual. A child is cared of School.life, if he is bullied and 
mal-treated by his teachers and fellow-students. A child who ig bullied 
to-day will become a greater bully when his tum comes in various social 
rélationships. In a school, on the other hànd, which i 


8 run on scientific lines, 
ehildren are happy and satisfied because they feel that they are accepted 
by the fellow-students and teachers and school administrators. "They 


have a sense of responsibility towards themselves as well as other members 
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of the society. They are self-disciplined because they have realistic as 
well as imaginative outlook on life. The social and academic atmosphere 
of a higher centre of education has also a profound influence on the perso- 
nality of a student. A corrupt centre of higher education is founded on 
the principle of deceit. It poses to impart a form of education which it 
cannot give. It is the breeding ground of snobs, prigs and hypocrites. 
A higher centre of education which is run on scientific lines cannot tolerate 
any kind of false pretence, and social and political coercion. It cannot 
tolerate any kind of narrowness. for it has respect for knowledge which is 
universal in its orientation. The aim of education is to create a scientific 
outlook in an individual so that he may have intelligent understanding of 
different phenomena of Nature. The aim of education is to produce an 
objective historical outlook, a keen aesthetic sense, a social outlook to 
invent machines and tools, and an integration of knowledge through the 
utilization of scientific and philosophical information. Education prepares 
an individual for social efficiency and for effectively directing the course 
of history. It aims at the diffusion of culture and thereby leading 
humanity from the darkness of ignorance to the light of unified knowledge. 


An educated person is a useful citizen of a state. The state is b ound 
to be progressive if its citizens are educated on scientific lines. The com- 
mon and the basic nature of the people of a society is reflected in the nature 
of the state. If most of the persons of a society are ignorant and sub- 
missive they are likely to have a despotic ruler. If most of the individuals 
of a society are partially educated and aggressive, they are likely to have 
a totalitarian dictator. If most of the persons of a society have integrated 
and creative education they are likely to have socialistic leaders as the 
guides and synthesizers of their state. It seems, therefore, that if there 
is propagation of scientific and creative education in a society, the ex- 
ploitation of men by men will gradually cease and capitalistic structure of 
society will get atrophied. Historically the modern capitalistic demo- 
cracy evolved in. a capitalistic structure of the society. Capitalistic demo- 
cracy guarantees only ‘ formal equality’, but not the real social equality. 
In s capitalistic democracy all citizens have equality on the polling day. 
Capitalistic democracy has only the pretence of guaranteeing social equality, 
but in actuality it employs all possible techniques for preserving and 
widening social and economic stratification. The philosophical and scien- 
-tific foundations of capitalistic democracy are inconsistent and self-des- 
tructive, and hence, it may not survive in the long run. The democratic 
machinery can be run effectively only if it is run along scientific socialism. 
It is obvious, then, that scientific and philosophical knowledge must be 
properly harnessed for the effective HUE of the government along pro: 
gressive lines. ` 

There is cultural flux only in 8 society in kuk there is harmonious 
interplay between an enlightened individuals, liberal school, and pro- 
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gressive state, Culture transforms the erude basie propensities into ereative 
enterprise. It is the product of scientific analysis and philosophical com-' 
prehension of the value and purpose of existence. It enables an individual 
to live a life which is much above the humdrum experience of a mediocre 
person. A cultured person loaths to show off his physical strength, or 
display wealth and power. He loaths superficiality, shallowness and 
conceit. He is basically human, creative and appreciative. The law of 
creativeness establishes internal harmony in a personality and the law of 
appreciativeness establishes inter-personal Harmony. He is exceptionally 
original and unique in his creative purpose. Cultural pluralism within 
@ social structure is, therefore, of vital importance for human progress, 
It enriches human society. It provides opportunity to creative persons 
to give new orientations to their creative adventures. Cultural uniformity 
is-deterimental to creative advance. It-tends to level down the behaviour - 
of almost all individuals to a uniform pattern. "It tends to foster uniform 
ideas in persons. Hence, it is as unscientific as excessive inbreading in 
higher forms of living organisms. There’ must be, therefore, a diversity 
of norms in a dynamic culture. Cultural flux is dynamic and meaningful 
because creativity and appreciativeness form its inner pulse. The circuits 
of creativity and appreciation are completed in a dynamic culture. Cul- 
tural flux perennially advances forward through the creation of novel and 
original values. It refers to the living present and the anticipated future. 
It persists in the form of new tradition. Cultural flux stands out promi- 
nantly against the rich heritage of the past. There is inhibition of 
cultural flux when there is no creative advance in a society. Insucha society 
the heritage of the past stands out prominently and influences the outlook 
of persons. The ` governing law of such a mediocre society is mimicry. 
Givilized society has both the features of stability and dynamism. The 
stable aspect of a civilized society refers to its technological achievements 
and applied sciences and the dynamic aspect refers to the heuristic principles 
of pure sciences and philosophy. Civilization prepares the -way for cul- 
tural flux. Cultural flux is multidimentional because it is the expression 
of creative diversity. 


In conclusion, it may be said that during recent years certain positive 
efforts have been ‘made by scholars to formulate a consistent and com- 
prehensive world-view by synthesizing the valid-conclusions of natural and 
value sciences. It is true that during the contemporary period we find a 
great deal of specialization in the different fields of knowledge., None- 
theless, there are also certain positive tendencies of confluence and con- 

. vergence between the different fields of knowledge." Certain scholars have 
made attempts to synthesize scientific and -philosophical knowledge by 
establishing links between the operational methods of sciences and the 
valuational methods of philosophy. . Even among the various sciences the 
gaps | haye been considerably narrowed, down; and boarder-line sciences 
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have emerged, such as biochemistry, biophysics, astrophysics, and so on. 
Finally, both philosophical and scientific knowledge are being utilized in 
the contemporary period for clear understanding of the various social insti- 
tutions and human values. Human knowledge has been revitalized due 
to new information which are made available to us through scientific 
investigation, and their interpretation through philosophical speculation. 
Knowledge has reincarnated itself in a new form in the contemporary period 
due to the persistent efforts of philosophers and scientists, and it has thrown 
light on the various problems which the savants of learning have been 
trying to solve down the ages. This new synthesis of knowledge will perhaps 
lead mankind from the darkness of relative ignorance to the light of wisdom. 


SLAYS THE MATCHING FACE 
RUBY ZAGOREN I 


T'usk to tusk the elephants fight ; 
Beak to beak the birds . 

And man who boasts his reason battles 
Man with more than words. 


Bach against his own combats, 
Hach destroys his race, 

Fights the likeness in a kin, 
Slays the matching face; 


iss 


FRENCH CONQUEST OF VIETNAM 


DR. MANOMOHAN GHOSH, M.A., £H.D. 


The military expedition against Vietnam contemplated by some 
French traders as well as missionaries could take place only four decades 
affer the final defeat of France in the Napoleonic War. Circumstances 
which stood against such an adventure. for so long a time, throw a very 
important light on the early history of Western imperialism in Asia. The 
chief actor on the stage of this history was certainly England which not 
only set a pattern to this imperialism, but also regulated its course 
directly or indirectly. The success of hér diplomacy in bringing about 
the downfall of Napoleon made her the most powerful nation on the 
continent of Europe, and this was followed by her equal success in India 
where she could emerge as the paramount power by the year.1818. It 
seems that from that time forward some Englishmen began to cast- a 
more covetous look on China with which they were already having a 
profitable trade prineipally through smuggling opium. In 1820 one such 
Englishman came as a representative of Burma to the courb-of Hué with 
the proposal of building a 425 mile long road from Ava to Tongking. As 
the Burmese were already in possession of some outposts on a tributary 
of the Mekong on its right side, this enterprise would not bave proved 
diffieult. But after a war between them and the English in 1824, the 
Siamese compelled the Burmese to abandon these outposts. And it was 
also under Siamese pressure that the Laotians on the east bank of the 
Mekong opposed this grand project which would have connected Siam, 
Burma, Cambodia, Laos, Vietnam and China. A subsequent British 
effort in this regard was equally unsuccessful? But this shows clearly 
what importance the English attached to the opening up of China by an 
overland trade-route. And because of this they always kept more or less 
sharp eyes on Vietnam. j 

In 1822 the Governor-General of India sent one Crawfurd to 
negotiate a treaty of commerce with Vietnam.? The purpose "ot the 
proposed treaty was evidently not only to take part in the trade of Vietnam, 
but also to be in a favourable position to send British goods to China 
through Tongking. This incentive for opening up an overland route to 
China came most probably from the rising importance of opium in the 
China trade of this period. But due to the opposition of Vietnam, this 
British attempt met with no success. But the Britishers did not care 


1. Ch. Lemire, pp. 287, 288. 

9. The Margary Mission sent in 1874 aéross the Burma frontier into Yunnan was 
evidently sent in connection with such a project. K. M. Panikkar, Western 
Dominance of Asia, p. 180. a . 

98. Tue Thanh Khoi, p. 389; Buttinger, p. 249. B. makes a very interesting quotation 
from Crawfurd's work about the unhappy effects of European contact with the Far 
Rast. . 
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much for this failure, and as if to compensate for this, they suddenly 
fell upon Burma in 1825 and snatched away from her Arakan and Tenas- 
serim after a little show of strength. 

While Britain was thus extending her Asian possessions, France had 
to be occupied with her recovery from the after-effects of the Napoleonic 
War. Between 1817 and 1831 France was not in a position to resort to 
military intervention in the far away Vietnam. Besides, the cause of 
Catholic missionaries, which was to provide her with an excuse for 
undertaking such an intervention, was still unpopular.* But France did 
not remain quite inactive in this regard, during this period. Lacking 
.foree, France began to make diplomatic efforts for obtaining trading 
privileges, and for entering into political relation with the court of Hué. 
But Gia Long and his successor rejected all these overtures.5 Thus for 
some time Vietnam was left undisturbed by France. But at the end of 
this period, France felt strong enough to ewrry on some naval and military 
operations nearer home. Seeing the good luck of Holland which got 
back from England her Indonesian possessions without any, trouble, France 
felt jealous and directed her colonial ambition to Algeria. As the first 
phase of the conquest of this country absorbed a substantial part of her 
resources, France during this period was not in 8 position to take advantage 
of the repression of the Catholic missionaries in Vietnam, who were defying 
imperial edicts by preaching the Gospels in the country. But. the first 
phase of the conquest of Algeria being over in 1887 with the taking of 
Constantine, the French were able to turn their attention to Vietnam. 
This explains well the appearance of two French war-vessels in Tourane 
in the years 1897 and 18882 But due to the vigilance of the Vietnamese 
government, these two ships failed to contact the native Catholics and 
the missionaries, who were expected to welcome the invaders: In spite 
of this, the valuable informations which the captains of these warships 
could collect about the vulnerability of the coast of Vietnam and the 
condition of its territorial waters were a distinct gain for France. It was 
on the basis of such informations coupled with a knowledge about the 
interior of the country available from the writings of the missionaries of 
the period that Fourichon, a naval officer made a plan of assault upon 
Tourane in 1838.8 A similar proposal with a strong backing was also 
submitted to the French government in 1840. But Guizot who was in 
charge of the foreign policy under Louis-Philippe, rejected the idea for 
fear of antagonizing! England. 

It was at this juncture that the Opium ‘War ended with the treaty 
of Nanking (August 29, 1842) which gave England a strong foothold in 
China. Guizot naturally felt that a time favourable for an adventure 
in the Far East had come, and sent a naval division there to protect 
and defend the French political and commercial interests. It was a little 


. Cady, pp. 15, 20. For the position of Catholic Missionaries in Trance during the | 
preceding period see Andre Latercille, L'E'glise Catholique et In Révolution 

Française, Paris, 1948-47. . 

Le Thanh Khoi, pp. 339, 340. 

Ibid., pp. 840-42. 

Taboulet, pp. 848-46; Buttinger, p. 326. 

Buttinger, p. 327: Taboulet, p. 344, 
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before this, that the United States also dipped in the scene. American 
merchants of the time also had their share in the China trade based on 
the smuggling of opium.” Hence the United States which was associated 
with England in her foreign policy also, could get substantial rights from 
China without any fight. All this made it easy for the French diplomatic 
mission carried aboard the fleet commanded by Admiral Cécille, to obtain 
‘similar rights for France. Just about this time Catholic missionaries 
became Cécille’s advisers and guides for the purpose of implicating France 
militarily in Vietnam. This extremely bellicose attitude of the missionaries 
had its origin in the fact that Catholicism in France completely recovered 
during the July Monarchy from the adverse effects of the French Revolution, 
and by this time it almost regained its former popularity. A knowledge 
of this, emboldened the naval officers who with their own ideas were 
hatching plots to invade Vietnam with a pretence that such an invasion 
was necessary for the protection of Catholic missionaries. For they knew 
full well that their unauthorized actions in this connection would be 
supported by the majority of. the French public. We shall see later 
that although historical circumstances were driving France irresistably 
towards colonial ventures, Catholic missionaries with their best efforts 
could not accelerate her progress in this regard. Still some apologists of 
the French military intervention in Vietnam often opined that it was for 
the protection of missionaries that France came to Indochina. The 
persecution of Catholics which took place during the reign of Minh Mang 
was indeed milder than most of such persecutions elsewhere, and more- 
over they were not due to any religious intolerance. As the government 
of Vietnam believed that by undermining the fundamental basis of the 
society, Catholicism had become a danger to the state, they proscribed 
its preaching ón pain of death. Besides this, one missionary at least 
(Father Marchand) was found in 1884 among the rebel leaders of the South 
under such circumstinces that there was no doubt about his having been 
one of their principal supporters if not an instigator.!? 

However the outbreak of the Opium War revealing the terrible face 
of western imperialism, Minh Mang became more cautious about his 
dealings with the missionaries, and none of them were executed before 
he died in 1841. And he already sent a diplomatió mission to Paris for 
coming to an understanding with France. But due to an intervention of 
the ‘Society of Foreign Missions, Louis-Philippe declined -to receive the 
ambassador. The memorial which the Society of Foreign Missions made 
to the king in this connection, pointed out that Minh Mang was an 
incorrigible enemy of the religion and as such should be dealt with energetic. 


9. Among the 20 ,000 chests of opium seized by the Chinese Commissioner, 1,500 
belonged to an American firm. American ships had the monopoly of importing 
Turkish opium. Herbert H. Gowen, Histoire de l'Asie (translated from the 
English), Paris, 1929, p. 328. 

10. Cady, pp. 18-28, 87- 102. For ‘other writings on the subject see Buttinger, p. 390, 
note 14. 

11. Le Thanh Khoi, pp. 340-42. 

19. Le Thanh Khoi, p. 340. Curiously enough _Buttinger overlooks Marchand's letter" 
(dated September 24, 1834) where he says, “I am à soldier of the rebels beseiged 
in the fort of Binh- "Thuan with 8 or £ thousand persons... sce (Taboulet, 
p. ~992). 
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intervention which meant fighting.!?^ The Pope also supported the Society. 
The ambassador of Vietnam after his failure in France went to establish 
relation with the English But as the mighty England was then 
reconstituting the ‘Concert, of Europe’ for curbing the growing power of 
Egypt under Mohammed. Ali, she did not like to do anything which might 
displease France. Thus the attempt of Minh Mang to open his country 
amicübly to commerce and civilization of the West failed.1* All - these 
ciréimstances must have made his successor Thieu Tri more conciliatory 
to the’ missionaries. He released five of them who were under detention. 
In 1845 he handed over Mgr Lefèbvre condemned to death-to the captain 
of the Aleméne who took him to Singapore to leave him there. But in 
defiance of the royal edict, which -proscribed the preaching of Catholicism, 
this missionary: returned to “Vietnam before long, and. being, arrested 
again he was once more.sentenced to death and was nob executéd.* ^" - 

. When the attitude ‘of the Vietnamese empéror was -s0--much 
conciliatory” to the missionaries, Admiral Cécille became the commander 
of ihe French fleet in the China Sea, and began actively to ‘espouse their 
cause which he thought could bë profitably utilised in conquering Vietnam. 
In spite of positive instruction against any such action from Guizot, 
Cécille made a plan of attacking Vietnam. It was suggested and supported 
by the missionaries who believed that "he Le pretenders with their 
numerous supporters including the local Catholics, would be able to make 
a successful rising in"Tongking, if the French navy eame to their assistance; 
andthe Le dynasty restored in this manner, would be under the control 
of France. Bui the-plan being: forwarded to Guizot; was- rejected ‘by. 
him, outright. - This however, did not cool down the ardour of Admiral 
Cécille. So sure was he of the événtual success of the plan that he became 
determined to carry i8 out at all costs, and he believed that his. government 
when presented with a fait accompli would have to accept it. This seems 
to be the real background of the Tourane Affair of 1847. i : 


After being discouraged by Guizot, Admiral Cécille was waiting for 
a suitable pretext to send his fleet to the coast of Vietnam with a view 
to reactivate his plan. Hence the news of Mgr Lefébvre's plight came . 
to him.as a godsend. He lost no time in sending two of his captains 
Lapierre and Genouilly with the frigate la Gloire and the corvette 
la Victorieuse, to demand ostensibly the release of the condemned 
missionary as well as an unrestricted right to preach, Catholicism in 
Vietnam. But none of the captains who reached Tourane one after 
another, ‘knew that the missionary was already released eng sent to 
Singapore a month ago. 


13. The Trench publie tóok a great interest in this embassy and the press gave it 
full publicity. But from January 6, 1841 the press became silent. Was this not 
due to the pressuré of the government dominated by the Catholic clergy? See R. 

"hd P. Delaveaux, L'ambassade de Minh Mang à Louis-Philippe, BAVH, 1928, p: 261; 

EN Taboulet, p. 341; Cady, p. 32. 

74. Buttinger, p. 312, points pem that many noted French! writers do not mention us 
embassy. ` 

. 15; \Battingse, pp. 828, -391, 392; ~ Taboulet, pp- 362- 69. - „For all- other ~referoñeos 1 see 
‘Buttinger, loc. cit. e S D š 
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` t 

` From the events which followed it seems that the two navol.vessels 
came to Tourane with hostile intentions. Soon after they entered the 
harbour towards the end of March 1847, about half a dozen Catholic 
missionaries disembarked.17 On being informed of the arrival of these 
ships the imperial court of Hué sent an officer of high standing for 
observation and necessary action. When this officer came the missionaries 
escorted by five armed guards went to meet him. It seems that they 
made some verbal representations regarding the release of the condemned 
missionary and possibly held out a threat if Vietnarn would- keep on 
persecuting Catholics. It is not known what the officer said in reply. 
But he left Tourane after ordering five corvettes with soldiers to be sent 
to the South. As soon as these were ready to leave the harbour, the 
French captains in a ‘surprise-move’ stripped off their sails, and started 
firing on them at a close range and succeeded in destroying them all with 
their crew and soldiers about 10,000 men in all within a short time, and 
quitted the harbour.'* To explain this audacious conduct of the captains, 
it has to be assumed-that they were charged with a plot to stir up révolt 
in the South. - But when they found out that the corvettes were going on 
8 mission to prevent that kind of happening, out of frustration they became 
furious and sought partial satisfaction in causing a serious damage to 
` Thieu Tri? This tragice incident probably, hastened the death of the 
emperor who passed away shortly afterwards. He was succeeded by his 
son Tu Duc. The new emperor seems to have realized that the conciliating 
policy -of his father towards the, missionaries had failed, and the latter 
had behind them the government of France while his defence measures 
were inadequate. Then he considered it his duty to keep off the mission- 
aries by means of deterrant punishment. In 1848 he issued one edict 
to this effect. But the execution of missionaries did not, however, begin 
till after three years, when it was discovered that the Catholics of the 
North were helping the rebellion of his brother Cao Bang who planned to 
usurp the throne.2° Hence the edict which he issued after the event in 
1851, provided for more elaborate measures for the extermination of the 
Catholic priests, native as well as foreign. But there were already in 
Vietnam quite a good number of indigenous Catholics who helped the 
missionaries to carry on their work clandestinely. And when hard 
pressed by the mandarins the missionaries fled away to fórests and in- 


717. Taboulet, pp. 871 ff., hes given French documents relating to the Tourane affair. 
But these should be suppleménted by the Vietnamese account. See Le Thanh 
Canh, Notes pour servir à Uhistoire de Uetablissement français. en Annam in 
BAVH, 1928, pp. 181-87, Cady follows only the French documents (see p. 74). 


18. The French account makes the stripping of sails from the Vietnamese corvettes 
and their destruction with 10,000 men, two incidents separated in time. It is 
searcely believable that after the sails were taken of by; surprise from their ships, 
the Vietnamese instcad of taking any kind of angry action, patiently conducted 
negotiations with -the aggressors. See also the note 17 above. 


19. The French version of the Tourane effaire as written by Mgr. Forçade cannot be 


considered authentic, For. being an instigator and counsellor of Lapierre and a 
a in this affair, the missionary had to justify the conduct of Lapierre. 
Taboulet, 870, calls this affair ‘le Combat de Tourane’’. One may well call it 
“the Pear "Harbour" of Vietnam. 
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accessible mountains only to return when vigilance was slackened. Hence 
there could live at this time in Vietnam as many as about forty missionaries. 

But regular armed invasion of Vietnam which the missionaries aud. 
their supporters were vigorously preaching in France was still delayed 
for some years, not because Catholicism lacked popular support in France, 
but because the government could not still get over Guizot’s Anglophobic 
policy which hesitated to start rivalry with England in the Far East. 
The coup d’état of 1851 which brought Louis-Napoleon to power, however, 
changed the situation. Napoleon III for political motives proved to be 
a staunch supporter of Catholicism, and being in friendly terms with 
Lord Palmerston, he was the ideal French monarch to push forward the 
nation’s influence in Asia. Still nothing was officially done by France 
in this regard for another eight, years, though the Catholic missionaries 
Kept on preaching war on Vietnam in utter disregard of the teachings of 
Christ, and many notable persons having influence with the government 
-sided with them. Napoleon III being engrossed with the strengthening 
of his own autocratic regime and with preparation for the Crimean War, 
the invasion of Vietnam did not materialize during the first: three years 
of the period. The missionaries at this time kept on playing hide-and-seek 

. game in an woeful manner with the mandarins of Tu Due. But the 
situation reached its climax when in 1855 a Catholic supported rebellion 
in favour of a descendant of the:Le dynasty converted to Catholicism, 
was started by the missionaries.” Tu Duc had to treat the rebels 
including the incorrigible missionaries with utmost severity. The sup- 
porters of Catholics in France duly clamoured for vengeance. But the 
French government could nof, however, oblige them by sending out at 
once a punitive expedition to Vietnam. And it was only after the end 
of the Crimean War that an official French intervention took place much 
like the attack on Tourane in- 1847. 

Though Napoleon TIT decided to send some naval vessels to Vicina 
to placate the Catholie missionaries, his principal motive as we shall see 
later was political and economic. On September 16, 1856, the corvette 
la Catinat entered the harbour of Tourane. On being asked the purpose 
of the visit, the officers replied that they carried a diplomatie letter by 
means of which they hoped fo regularize commercial relations with 
Vietnam.?? Though things took a different turn later, there seems to be 

` little doubt that this was the real object of the visit. The carriers of the 
letter had, however, little patience to wait even for a day, and they sent 
8 small boat up the river Hué to deliver the letter to the imperial count. 
Ip was stopped at the port of Hué; but the mandarin in charge of the place 
declined to receive the letter. Then after leaving the letter on the beach, 
the boat returned to Tourane. In the mean time the local population 
according to previous directions of their government kept strictly aloof 
from the French ship which found itself under a sort of quarantine.*? In 


N 91. Buttinger, p. 339. But E. does not mention the source of information, he is 

^. probably correct. Le Thanh Khoi and Taboulet ignore this fact altogether. 

92. le Thanh Canh, Notes, BAVH, 1928, pp. 188-90. Cf, Taboulet, pp. 390-96. The 
` French version of this incident is not quite authentic. But it is not as bad as 
the acconnt of the Tourane affair of 1847. 

93, Taboulet, p. 890. 
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view of what happened nine years ago, this precaution on thé part of Tu 
Due’s government was anything, but justified. Lelieur, the captain of the 
ship, however, thought only of the _power and prestige of Napoleon IH 
and felt outraged. He lósb no time in ordering an attack on the defence 
forts, landed a company of marines and occupied them and destroyed the 
large quantity of powder that was there. Some time after, another French 
` corvette (la Capricieuse) reached, Tourane (October 24). In the meantime 
the prefect of Tourane opened the letter and found that its tone was con- 
ciliatory. But it being wrongly addressed he demanded correction.4^ And 
the captain of the Catinat was unwilling to make the correction. After the 
arrival of la Capricieuse, la Catinat left and Collier the commandant of 
the former handled the situation. He made the necessary correction and 
received à courteous reply. This change of the Vietnamese attitude was 
probably due to a threat which the letter contained about the possible coming 
of the English to help the French. But whatever might be the cause, it 
would perhaps have been good for Vietnam, if amicable relationship with 
France would have been established then: On receiving the Vietnamese 
reply, Collien gave his views on it and waited for the arrival of the French 
plenipotentiary Montigny who was then in Siam. But due to an un- 
favourable wind of the monsoon, Montigny took a very long time to reach 
Tourane. By the time-he reached. there on January 23, 1857 on board 
a small naval vessel, the Vietnamese attitude underwent a change. When 
Montigny ‘demanded to be preserited to the imperial court, the mandarins 
refused him this honour. The question of national prestige again’ came 
in, and -the diplomat was very much enraged. However he. presented to 
the mandarins the draft of the proposed treaty. One remarkable feature of 
this draft was that it contained no clause relating to the protection of 
Catholicism and restricted itself only to commercial and political interests. 
As the French demands so long included the protection of the missionaries 
and their flocks, Tu Duc’s mandarins were naturally astonished at this. 
It is possible that from this they’ assumed the inability of France to force 
the issue. . Hence they ‘told Montigny ‘‘If you wish for peace, observe the 
same; if you desire war give us fight.” As the French envoy was incap- 
able of doing either, he left Trone in à great ràge after leaving a threaten- 
ing letter. ` É j 


‘he abortive attempt of Montigny irritated the missionarjes beyond 
measure. That, however; did not affect in the least the tenacity and 
zeal which they showed for a long time in; their hostile propaganda against 
Vietnam. The pulpit as well as’ the press was equally pressed to their 
service. In the former they preached that France must go out to rescue 
the Catholics in Vietnam. from her Nero, and in the latter they added that 
‘by supporting the Catholics in Vietnam through an armed intervention, 
they would also be able to occupy a country rich in gold, silver, coal, 
timber and rice, and i$ being on the -sea-route to China would also provide 


24, The letter was addressed to the ‘king’ and not to the paros. as the 
Vietnamese called their sovereign. 

25, Tahoulet, pp. 895-99. T. however’ prints the original draft and ‘mentions the 
modifications in a note on it. 
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a good halting place to their battle-ships as well as to their mercantile 
marine. 

While missionaries were thus creating in their own way a public 
opinion in favour of war against Vietnam, another force became equally 
active in the same direction. This was provided by the financial circles 


° of France. Indeed the missionaries were pointing out for a long time to. 


the natural wealth of the different parts of Vietnam. But these did not 
much affect the businessmen so deeply till the economie upsurge in the 
closing years of the Second Republic. Rapid industrial development at ` 
this time, required that France should have her own overseas market. 
And the very impressive example of Britain which through easy conquests 
in Asia, was able to keep pace with her economic development, naturally 
turned the attention of France to Vietnam which was already well known 
principally through the travel-accounts and histories, of evangelization- 
publishéd by generations of missionaries and traders, mostly French.’ It 
was principally on this literature that the -Commission on -Cochinchina 
based théir report which concluded (May 1857) that an armed intervention 
in Vietnam ''would- be justified economically, politically and militarily’’. 
This was naturally very welcome to an ambitious monarch like Napoleon 
III. His hands now being free after the end of the Crimean War, he at 
once endorsed the conclusion. Thé long-cherished desire of the missionaries 
was going.to be fulfilled, though they did not know when and how 
Napoleon III had decided ta send an expedition to Vietnam. Hence when 
Mgr. Pellerin during his audience with thé emperor in July was agreeably 
surprised to find him: extremely favourable, he promised to obtain from 
the Pope-the blessings of God for French action against Vietnam. The 
emperor was indeed glad, but he thought it would be prudent: to seek also 
the blessings of England before ordering the attack. In August next he 
paid a visit to Queen Victoria and got an assurance that Her Majesty’s 
government would not object to this. But the contemplated expedition 
against Vietnam could not be despatched “till the end of June 1858 when 


: the Anglo-French War against China ended, In the mean time Spain to 


avenge the death of one of her missionaries agreed to- take pao in the 
expedition by sending a detachment of Catholic Philippinos. “qis. i 
On the 81st of August, 1858, the French fleet returned from China 
and entered the harbour of Tourane. `It included fourteen vessels.. and 
2,500 men?* and-was commanded by. Admiral Regault de Genouilly.?* Just 
after entering the harbour, he opened fire on`the defence forts and was 
able within: two days to take the forts of An-Hai and Dien-Hai amd to 
make some advance. In the battle that followed the Vietnamese 
Generalissimo was wounded and the :French were able. to make. further 
progress. The, new Generalissimo who took up the command could not 
reconquer the lost ground. But the Vietnamese morale wag not affected. 
Under the ordey of the mandarins all the local population withdrew in the 
26. Spain supplied one naval vessel and 450 men. 
27. Account of this campaign as given by most of the French historians, notably by 
Taboulet is incomplete. We süpplemented "this with the Vietnamese version. See 


Le Thanh Canh; Notes............ in BAVH, 1998, pp. 191 ff. Thomazi’s Le conquête 
de VIndochine, Paris, 1984 ig an exception,- Buttinger omits ` vns work mom his 
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interior behind the retreating army. This deprived Genouilly of the labour 
force with the help of which he expected to convert Tourane into a 
strongly fortified base for further advance. All this happened in spite of 
the assurance of the missionaries that as soon as the French naval vessels 
would appear in the coast of Vietnam, the local Catholies would come to 
join them. Mgr. Pellerin. who accompanied -Genouily as his adviser 
then asked him to attack Tongking where CatHolics were more numerous 
and would at once rally the French if they invaded the Red River delta. 
By this time Genouilly became cautious. He sent only one war vessel 
(la Primauguet) to skirt the coast of Tongking just to encourage the native 
Catholics to rise in rebellion.?* But it seems that the imperial mandarins 
already took precaution against such an eventuality. The local Catholics 
whatever their feelings did not dare to take any interest in the French 
overtures. The Primauguet returned in October 15 to report the failure 
of its mission. This, however, did not discourage Mgr. Pellerin who urgea 
Genouilly to send a second war vessel (la Pregent) in December?® on the 
same errand, possibly with a new plan. It is not possible that Genouilly 
agreed very easily to-do this. But as due to heat and disease his forces 
were greatly handicapped and the beginning of the rainy season made any 
operation difficult, he consented to send the Pregent to the North, but with 
what motive one cannot d tell., This also returned apparently with 
no better -result. a a 

In the mean time the Vietnamese made full preparations to meet the- 
invaders. When in November 1858, Genouilly made an attempt to enter 
the river of Tourane, Tu Duc’s forces made a vigorous counter-attack 
and some of the ships being damaged by Vietnamese firing, the French 
fleet was forced to quit the harbour in a hurry. The fleet, however, 
reappeared after some time and made a second attempt to go up the river. 
of Tourane. The Vietnamese again subjected them to discomfiture. 
Some of the vessels were seriously damaged and one of them was captured 
after seven of its crew were killed. In the battle that followed, the 
French captured two Vietnamese outposts after a stubborn fight. The 
next engagement was also disastrous for the Vietnamese. For one of 
their commanders was made a prisoner. But soon after this, they were 
able to reconquer the.fort of Dien-Hai lost at the beginning of invasion. 
Two months later, some French vessels came back to the Bay of Tourane. 
But being shot at by the Vietnamese, one of them was lost. On the next 
day, the French forces succeeded in disembarking and could occupy some 
minor fortifications’ near the port. But the Vietnamese commander after 
leading & terrible counterattack was able to dislodge the enemy, though 
many among his forces were killed and wounded. 

By this time Genoüilly realized that the missionaries had completely 
misled him, and he saw no chance of success in. this part of Vietnam. 
28. Cady, p. 919. Some French historians such as Taboulet do not mention this fact. 

Buttinger follows suit. ' 

29. Ibid. 

80. Buttinger’s very brief account, pp. 334- 946; of Genonilly’s expedition. omits this 
engagement and others that followed. But this omission may lead one to believe 
that the Vietnamese armed registance was insignificant or non-existant. Our 


account is based on the Notes by Le Thanh Canh in BAVH, 1998, pp, 191-193. 
and Cady, pp. 212-219. 
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Then followed his decision to lead an attack on Saigon. . Reasons for this 
Strategic change -as given by the French historians and their followers are 
that Admiral Genouilly decided to.attack Saigon because he wanted to 
'lay his hands on the rice that the South supplied for other parts of Vietnam 
and for the Vietnamese army,* and because by taking Saigon he intended 
to humiliate the king of Vietnam in the eyes of the neighbouring kings of 
Cambodia and Siam." These, however, do not seem at all to be con- 
vincing. For the deciding factor in this strategic change could scarcely 
have been anything other than a greater chance of success. Were not the 
French forces under Genouilly on tha way of being practically immobilized 
partly due to the vigorous attacks of the Vietnamese and partly due to 
the outbreak of some tropical diseases more or less in an epidemic form? 


If i$ did not occur to him earlier, Genouilly must have realized it 
perfectly well in October when the first naval vessel returned from 
Tongking, that there was no chance of success either there or in Tourane. 
An experienced naval officer like him did not fail to see through the cause 
of his failure in these two places where Tu Duc’s mandarins were to some 
extent prepared for an attack of some kind.?? In view of these facts, 
Genouilly had to change his strategy. He decided to attack Saigon, and 
prepared for this with the greatest secrecy. Probably to mislead Tu Due's 
mandarins he sent the second naval vessel already mentioned, to the coast 
of Tongking. On the other hand, he contacted through spies Mgr. Lefèbvre 
who wes for a long time the leader of the Catholics in Cochinchina. In 
this area also there was a bitter grudge against the Vietnamese govern- 
ment which crushed ruthlessly a local rebellion supported by the Catholics 
only twenty-tive years ago.? There are reasons to believe that Mgr. 
Lefébvre made full use of these discontented elements to make Genouilly's 
attack a success. The fact that Tu Due’s officers in their eagerness 
to strengthen Tourane and Tongking, must have to some extent weakened 
‘the defence of Saigon might also have made to some extent Genouilly’s 
task easier. Hence on February 2 after leaving a small force to maintain 
the foothold of Tourane, Genouilly suddenly directed his fleet towards the 
South. His ships reached Saigon on February 9 and within two days he 
was able to take the outer forts. But when he proceeded to attack the 
inner fortifications, his forces were subjected to a very stiff resistance 
which caused serious damage to one of his vessels. But in spite of the 
great courage shown by the Vietnamese forces, the French succeedéd 
within a week to overcome all resistance and to occupy the citadel of 
Saigon.*4 Though the French historians and their. followers would like 
to deny the fact, the local Catholics played not an inconsiderable part 
in the fall of Saigon. The fact that Mgr. Lefébvre paid a visit to Genouilly 


91. One would be very much naïve to believe that Admiral Genouilly took long five 
months to collect this precious information on the basis of which he changed his 
strategy. 

92. Tu Duc's secret service seems to have been quite efficient. There seems to have 
been some Catholics in this service who fed Mgr. Pellerin's spies with [false in- 
formations. See Cady, p. 213.- Buttinger, p. 213, very “unjustly accuses Tu 
Due's mandarins in general as being inefficient and dishonest. 

^88. Te Thanh Khoi, p. 341. š 

34. Cady, p. 217. "Battinger is silent about this resistunce.- --— — . .- - 
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-on the eve of the fall of the citadel on February 16,35 is significant enough. 
Was this bishop an idle spectator when the French invasion was in 
progress? This is scarcely believable. For according to the Vietnamese 
source, some Catholics profited by the occupation: of Saigon and committed 
wrong against the loyal subjects of the emperor, some of them even acted 
as spies.5 Thus it would not be wrong to:assume that the Catholics 
directly or indirectly had instigation from Mgr. Lefébvre who went to see 
Genouilly only after he had known for certain that Saigon would fall into 
French hands. 


Traitorous activities of these Catholic subjects so much enraged Tu 


Duc that he issued this time an ordinance that all Catholics of the Saigon . 


area should be treated with severity. But towards the Catholics of other 
provinces his attitude was still considerably lenient.*? His directions 
regarding them was that they should be merely surveilled. But very soon 
he had to modify this attitude and issue another ordinance to segregate 
all the influential Catholics in particular areas and to give them for their 
least act of treason, punishments including the confiscation of property. 
And besides this, he declared rewards for the arrest of the most active 
French missionaries.5 No modern government would have’ behaved 
differently under similar circumstances. 


Simultaneously with taking these precautions, against further fifth- 
zolumn activities of the Catholic missionaries, Tu Due organized efficient 
counter-attacks in Tourane. As a result, about two months after occupying 
Saigon, Genouilly had to‘return to Tourane. But in spite of the arrival 
of some reinforcements, position of the French force there became pre- 
carious. They had to struggle hard to protect themselves against Viet- 
namese attacks. In the -battle which took place on May 8, Tu Duc’s 
forces dealt a heavy blow on Genouilly’s forces, the number of men killed 
being seventy-eight and of those wounded being evidently much more. 
Aud according to the French testimony, all this was due to the accuracy 
of the Vietnamese artillery fire. This naturally alarmed Genouilly. He 
asked for an armistice and started negotiations for peace with the following 
demands: (i) liberty of the Catholics together with their French Bishops, 
(ii) the right of commercial activities, and (iii) cession of a point of territory 
as a guaranty of the observance of the treaty. Prudently enough Tu Duc 
did not repulse the proposal outright; but he adopted dilatory tactics. For 
tropical diseases like cholera and typhus were depleting Genouilly’s forces 
. from day to day. And while the French admiral was in such a difficult 
situation, Tu Due was constantly sitting in council with his ministers and 
mandarins. From the available reports of these consultations, we have 
a picture of the emperor which is somewhat different from that given by 
the French writers in general. 


35. Cady, p. 217. Evidently for his fifth-column activities, a price was set on his 
head. But a Catholia saved his life and took him to Genouilly to whom he gave 
valuable informations. Teston and’ Percheron, p. 31. 

36. Le Thanh Canh, Notes... BAVH, 1928, p. 196. Cf. Cady, p. 217. 

37, Le Thanh Canh, Notes. . . loc? eii 

38. Ibid. : 

99. Cady, p. 218. Buttinger ignores this engagement of Genouilly. 
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. When Genouilly's proposal of peace came, some among `Tu Duc’s / 
councillors cast the sole responsibility of the misfortune of the country 
on.the Catholics and made the proposal of exterminating them.all without 
any mercy. But Tu Duc rejected the advice and thought only of the 
regular method of treating the delinquents.4° Genouilly in the mean time 
was getting impatient, and to facilitate the negotiations he dropped. the 
territorial demands and instead of this, asked permission to establish a 
consulate and the right of protecting the French missionaries. - But on 
finding out that the dilatory tactics have produced results Tu Due continued 
to follow the same. The French now became furious and began to attack 
the Vietnamese trading vessels in the China Sea. They also made a 
fresh assault on Tu Due's forces but with no appreciably good result. 
Genouilly then asked for a substantial reinforcement from France. But 
due to Napoleon III's military engagement elsewhere, such a help could: 
not be sent. This led to Genouilly’s resignation, and he was replaced by 
Admiral Page in October 1859. : 


After taking over the charge, Admiral Page went to Tourane and on 
November 18 made one desparate attempt to change the situation by lead- 
ing an assault against the fortifications of the harbour. But he met with 
: such a vigorous resistance that this proved to be disastrous for the French 
forces.*? Next he began evacuating Tourane, and by March 22, 1860 all 
the French forces left the place to take position in Saigon. -But the situa- 
tion in the latter place being far from encouraging Admiral -Page-had to 
resume negotiations started by his predecessor. ~ I 

Though the three of the. eleven clauses of the proposed treaty men- 
tioned above, caused some bitter controversy, Tu Due on the whole was 
conciliatory. He agreed not to incarcerate the Catholics or to confiscate 
their property and was ready to deliver the offending missionaries to the 
French. As for the trading points, he was for allowing the French ships 
to visit his ports on condition that they would not be allowed to stay for 
more time than was necessary for business.“ ‘When the negotiations were 
at this stage Admiral Page received an order to join the British fleet 
making war on China in 1860. ` 


At the time of his departure, Page left a garrison of 800 men ) (809, 
of whom were Senegalese, Algerians amd  Philippinos) under Captain 
Jaureguiberry to maintain the French position./^ But recent writers on 
the history of Vietnam, do not explain how this small number of men 
could hold out during the period between the departure of Page and the 
coming of Sons Charner in sey: 1861, against the, entire forces of 


40. Le Thanh Canh, Notes... BAVH, 1928, p. 208. Compare the conduct of the 
Tokugawa, government of Japan which exterminated under similar circumstancts 
about 300,000 Christians. Paul Yoshiro Soekai, The Christian Mission beyond the 

. Roman Empire in Franca Asie, vol. XVII, pp. 1939-1940.. 

41. Le Thanh Canh, Notes. .. ,BAVH, 1998, p. 9201. 5 

42. Cady. p. 221, calls this “a corrective attack”. But as due to this foolhardy 
action which led to unnecessary loss of lives and prestige, Admiral Page was 
degraded. Taboulet, p. 458. But curiously enough some official histotians have 
discovered a victory in this action. Teston and Percheron, p, 32. 

43. Le Thanh Canh, Notes... BAVH, 1928, p. 287. 

44. Cody, p. 223. 
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Tu Due. Some early Freneh writers, however, help us io have this 
explanation. The French at the time of Page's departure were solidly 
established in Saigon and Cholon and they occupied besides, a well-con- 
structed front of 7 kilometres between these two localities. This front 
was furnished with guns big and small, placed in suitable positions. The 
whole line was protected by a N Cw fort constructed in place of an old one 
which was vulnerable and could not be protected by & small number of 
men which the French had at their disposal. This new fort had by its 
side the pagodas Mares, Clochetons and Cai-mai. The lastnamed pagoda 
on the left of the new fort protected Cholon and thus assured the possession 
of this important rice-market.45 


Tf the French built up a very strong position, the Vietnamese also were 
not sitting idle during the time. Marshal Nguyen-tri-Phuong also fortified 
the plain of Tombs protected on the left by the canal of Avalanche, and 
constructed 4 kilometres north of Saigon lines of circumvallation 12 to 16 
kilometres long. These were planned with so much military foresight 
that those French writers paid compliments to the Vietnamese marshal as 
follows: ‘‘It seemed that Nguyen Tri-Phuong knew or could devine all 
use made of temporary fortifications by Tolben in Sebastapol, Denfert- 
Rochereau at Belfort, the Prussians around Paris and Osman Pasha around 
Plevna.” Due to this well-constructed position, the Vietnamese controlled 
the routes to’ Cambodia, Mytho, Hué and the upper course of the Donnai. 
It surrounded the small French garrison to the point. of completely cutting 
it off from the outside world for six months,** except on two occasions 
when some small reinforcements could reach them with great difficulty. 
One may here ask why the Vietnamese with their entire resources could 
not overpower a small force constituted originally of 800 men. To answer 
this question one has to assume the collaboration of the Catholics, with 
the invaders. Did the 3,000 Christians who were accommodated in 1860 
by Admiral Page in the newly planned city of Saigon*' remain indifferent 
to the plight of their protectors during this critical period? This is hardly 
believable. But in the absence of more positive data it is not possible 
to give a definitive answer to this question, though the, existence of the 
pagodas by the side of the French line seems to throw; some light on this. 
The Vietnamese troops probably out of veneration for the pagodas were 
reluctant to direct their artillery fire to. them even when they sheltered 
the enemy troops actively engaged. It appears. very much likely that in 
the absénce of such a folly they could have annihilated the French garrison, 
though this might not have permanently warded off French aggression. 


On returning to France after his failure in Tourane Genouilly naturally 
exposed the misleading informations of the missionaries who were very 
sure about the rising of the Vietnamese Catholics as soon as an armed 


45. Bouinais and Paulus, L'Indochine Francaise Contemporaine, Tome I. p. 11. 

46. Ibid. See also Teston and Percheron, p. 32. 

47. "laboulet, p. 456 note 3, Cady, p. 217, note 35, mentions one French testimony 
about the Christians (Catholics) forming a protective belt around the beleagured 
city of Saigon. But he is not inclined to accept this information as authentic. 
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intervention was made by France.5? This naturally had a restraining 
influence on the missionary propaganda and considerably cooled down the. 
enthusiasm of Napoleon III regarding Vietnam. But he could not. for long 
remain indifferent to the missionary cause. As due to his active espousal 
of the cause of Italian independence, the Pope lost almost all his territories, 
‘the Catholic Party in France began to be hostile to Napoleon IIT. Then 
he had to think of some means to regain their support. ‘But this might 
not at once lead him to think about resuming the attack on Vietnam unless 
French chauvinism came to be stirred up at the moment in 8 peouliar 
manner. 

The British mercantile community in the Far East seems to have not 
only chuckled at the poor result of French attack on Tourane and Saigon; 
but also strongly urged their government to consider its occupation. This 
naturally roused a strong feeling among the French public. ‘‘Why should 
France", they asked, “be always left behind in the race, for noguiring 
colonies ?'' 

Such a question was too much for a megalomaniac like Napoleon TII. 
Henog it was soon decided that France should conquer Cochinchina, what- 
ever be the cost, because it was suitable for establishing a base of French 
influence in the Far East, and was likely to develop as & centre of com- 
` merce due to its situation on the mouth of the Mekong which was sup- 
posed to givè access to the extensive market of China. 

The end of the Chinese war made it possible for the French fleet to 
resume its campaign in Vietnam.. Tn the beginning of February, Admiral 
Charner reached the coast of Vietnam with his 70 vessels carrying 8,000 
. men. A novel feature of this expedition was that it included 80 Viet- 
` namese Catholics forming a company of infantry, and a band of 800 
Chinese coolies.5? They played indeed an important role in the conquest 
of Cochinchina. Though the actual fighting strength of 80 Vietnamese 
was no$ much, having been trained as military men they, were very useful 
for gathering valuable informations and for organizing sabotage. And their 
presence and activities surely encouraged a considerable number of local 
Catholics to take part in the French action. And the local. population 
including the: Catholics being afraid to provide labour fon the French forces, 
the service of the Chinese coolies was indeed. very valuable. 

Though Charner reached Saigon on the 6th of February, 1861, he 
did not resume hostilities earnestly before the 24th. He took more than 
8 fortnight to reconnaitre his position and ta complete a plan of campaign. 
On this date, the forces under his command assembled in -Cholon, and 
took position near the Cao-Mai pagoda close to the fortified French line, 


48. According to some official historians, ‘‘Les Frangais et les Espagnols, reunis, 
avaient un effectif total de huit mille hommes.” The French forces already 
guarding the French position, could not have been more than 1,500. Hence it 
has to be assumed, that as many as 3,000) local Catholics joined the French forces 
during this fight. See Teston and Percheron, p. 83. ` 

49. - It seems that they received military training in Macao or Shanghai. Official 
French historians generally do not mention these 80 inglorious Vietnamese Catholics. 
Buttinger too ignores them. Cady, p. 269, calls them; ''volunteers"'. 

50. Pouinais and Paulus. p. 12, give this number. - According to Thomazi the number 

` was 600. Cady, p. 269. ^ — a 
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and the naval vessels remained in the Saigon river ready to open fire.? 
In thé “engagement that followed, the Vietnamese retreated after a very 
hard fight. But some important officers of the French forces were 
wounded and among them figured the French General de Vassoigne and 
the Spanish Colonel Palanca together .with a French Sub-Lieutenant. On 
the next day, the allied forces, attacked a camp where 20,000 Vietnamese 
were ready to fight from a highly-fortified position. According to the 
French testimony, the entrenchment of the Vietnamese was formidable. 
Hence General de Vassoigne being wounded in the previous day's battle, 
Admiral Charner himself had to take up the command. This shows the 
difficulty of the French position. ` But in spite of all this they won the 
battle." The Vietnamese had to give up the position after a loss of 
1,000 men dead and wounded. Their generalissimo Nguyen-tri-Phuong 
being wounded went to Bienhoa. The French also sustained a serious 
loss. Two of their officers were killed and one wounded, and the number 
of their dead and wounded is not known. I was surely not inconsider- 
able. The first phase of the war continued for fifteen days*? during which 
after fighting four more hard battles, the allied forces succeeded in 
conquering the entire province of Gia-Dinh (Saigon) and capturing 150 
canons of all calibres, 2,000 rifles of French manufaeture,** 2,00,000 
kilograms of powder, a large number of projectiles, shells and bullets. Y 

After the loss of Gia-Dinh, the Vietnamese forces retreated and were 
entrenched in Mytho which commanded the Mekong a little after it 
entered Cochinchina. This place was fortified in the European way. 
After taking rest for a fortnight the combined Franco-Spanish forces 
attacked Mytho on the 27th March. The battle raged with all fury up 
to the 12th April, when the Vietnamese were obliged to evacuate the 
place.55 But the allied forces also seem to have sustained a considerable 
loss. For one of their commandants Bourdais was killed by a bullet 
passing through his head. An outbreak of ‘cholera also took a heavy toll. 
Even after the conquest of Mytho the position of the invaders was far 
from optimistic. A reinforcement coming from China in April 21 was 
able to reduce the pressure made by the Vietnamese forces. 


Admiral Charner then began to organize administration of the 
conquered area. But all officers of Tu Due having left their posts with 
all their records, the task proved to be extremely difficult. He struggled 
. more than seven months to reduce the inhabitants to submission. But 
they stubbornly resisted the foreigners who came to.subjugate them, and 
created all sorts of difficulties the most important of which was acting as 


51. For details of this battle seo Bouinais and Paulus, pp. 15-17. 

52, May ‘it not be assumed that the very precise informations about the positions and 
strength of the enemy brought by the local Catholics enabled the French to 
Ca the resistance quickly? 

53. Cady, 269, writes in this connection. ‘‘The final Annamite stronghold fell on 
Tebrnary 24-25 after a spirited defence". Š 

54. How could the Vietnamese obtain these? Did they seize these from the French 
or did they purchase these from some European merchants? In any case, this 
fact goes to the credit of Ty Dus's mandarins. They were not so worthless as 
Buttinger believes. 

65. Bouinais and Paulus, pp. 16-17, 
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guerilas.55 Evidently fatigued by the heavy work he had to carry on 


, and having no prospect of success in administration, Admiral Charner 


availed of the expiry of the term of his service in the Far East to return to 
France. It seems that this post was going abegging. For no one was 
ready to be placed -under such difficult circumstances. But luckily for 
France, a very able candidate in the person of Admiral Bonard volunteered*” 


to complete the work of Admiral Charner. He was not only a seasoned 


` 


officer of the marine, but also an experieneéd administrator having served 
in Algeria for some years in the latter capacity. 

In November 29, 1861, Admira] Bonard took up the command of 
the expeditionary forces as the first Governor of Cochinchina. And on 
December 16, just after sixteen days he resumed hostilities and attacked 
the province of Bien-Hoa to the north of Saigon. The citadel there also 
was constructed according to the European method. But after putting up 
a very stubborn resistance it fell into the allied hands together with 48 
canons 15 junks of 10 to 200 tons capacity. After taking Bien-Hoa 
Admiral Bonard had to be preoccupied with setting up an administration 
of the three provinces where law and order were totally absent. He found 
the task so difficult that he could not think of conquering any more 
territory till March 20.5 On this date three: months after the fall of 
Bien-Hoa, he attacked Vinh-Long the chief-town of the province of that 
name. Because he believed that the  trouble-makers received their 
instructions and support from this place. Though this town was well- 
fortified, Bonard could take it within three days. Here too a valuable 
booty consisting of 68 canons, a large quantity of powder, saltpetre, pro- 
jectiles and 7,000 cubic metres of rice fell into the allied hands. 

But in spite of all this conquest Admiral Bonard could not’ pacity 
the population who were unwilling to submit to the new masters. Effec- 
tive forces at his disposal being limited he could not keep equally vigilent 
eyes on all points of the area conquered. On April 6, 1862 the insur- 
gents of Tan-Long made a surprise attack on Saigon and succeeded in 
burning about 50 thatched houses, and a French post was destroved and 
there was an apprehension that the magazine of the artillery would be 
lost.5 Between September 14 and 15; the Vietnamese had to face an 
attack of the allied forces and were. badly defeated. But all this had, it 
seemed, no effect on Tu Due who did not show any willingness to come 
to terms with the conquerors. I 
, Admiral Bonard now resorted to new tactics. He sent to Tongking 
one Ta-Van-Phung who was educated abroad in youth by Catholic 
missionaries and took part in Charner’s Cochinchinese campaign. This 
man posed as a descendant of the Le dynasty, took up arms and succeeded 
in drawing around him some persons of questionable character and enlisted. 
to his aid some groups of Chinese bandits as well as members of the 


56. For the difficulties see the next article on, French colonization. 

57. Taboulet, p. 471. T, does not mention the date of Bonard’s setvice in Algeria. 
It was probably between 1855 and’ 1858. 

58. Sce the next article on French colonization. 

59. Bouinais and Paulus, p. 19. 
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Nung tribe who turned Catholics.°° Tu Due then thought it prudent to 
start negotiations for peace. Because after the French occupation of a 
part of Cochinchina, the hesitations of the Catholics of Tongking in 
joining the rebels was gone. Hence the rebellion had some ‘chance of 
success. And in case of the loss of Tongking Tu Due would not only 
lose the historic cradle of the Vietnamese people, but would also be cut 
off from. China his great neighbour and suzerain. These were probably. 
the considerations that influenced mainly the decision of the emperor." 

Admiral Bonard who was being heavily pressed by the Vietnamese 
guerillas as well as the unhealthy atmosphere of the new colony, was very 
glad to see that his tactics had been successful. And both the parties 
being equally eager for peace, they did not take a long time to finalize it. 
On May 25, 1862 the Vietnamese embassy headed by Phan-Thanh-Gian 
arrived at Saigon and was received with due honour by Admiral Governor 
Bonard.*? The principal demands of the French were the cession of all 
the six provinces of Cochinchina though three only were conquered, and 
an indemnity of 5 million piastres. Phan-Thanh-Gian very politely but 
firmly refused to accept these terms and this had the desired. effect. 
Admiral Bonard who was not only an able fighter but also an, expérienced 
politician, reduced the demand and the treaty was signed on the 5th June, 
1862. By this treaty Tu Due ceded jo France the three provinces 
Bien-Hoa, Gia Dinh and Mytho (Hinh-Tuong) and the island of Puolo 
Condore with the right of navigation up the Mekong as far as Cambodia. 
Moreover Vietnam accorded to the Catholic missionaries the right of 
proselytization, and to the French and Spanish merchants the freedom of 
trade in the three ports of Vietnam (Tourane, Balat and Quang-yen), and 
undertook not to cede any part of the territory to any foreign power without 
the consent of France. Besides this she agreed to pay an indemnity of 
4 million piastres and to keep the province of Vinh-Long under the French 
till the completion of the payment of this amount. Í 

History of the period between; the signing of this treaty and its 
ratification, is somewhat obscure. ‘But from the succession of events and 
their nature, it may be reasonably assumed that immediately after the 
signing of the treaty, Tu Duc opened negotiations for restitution of the 
eedéd provinces on payment of a ransom.9 Reasons were that that the 
lost provinces had been conquered by his ancestors and were closely 
associated with their memories, and from one of them his mother came. 
This kind of sentiment weighed indeed very heavily on his heart. It 


60. Te Thanh Khoi, p. 868; BAVH, 1982, p. 238. The pretender was one of the 
Vietnamese Catholics who received military training abroad under the care of the 
missionaries. Taboulet, p. 473, naively writes, “On éprouve quelque surprise à 
constater que l'Amiral Bonard dans sa correspondence, ne fait aucune allusion du 
Tonkin, alors profondement troublé.... . ". Cady refers to the trouble-maker 
as “tho pro-Christian pretender belonging to the ancient Le dynasty.” (p. 272) 

Gl. Different reasons have been assumed by other writers, Cf. Buttinger. p. 8, 

62. H. Le Marechant de Trigon, Le traite de 1862 entre la France, l'Espagne et 
I'Annam. BAVH, 1918, pp. 217-52. As demanded by Admiral Bonard, the 
embassy paid him 100,000 piastres as pledge of its bona fides, BSEI, No. 4, p. 15. 

68. As a very serious emotional factor was involved in this, the event could not have 
been later..A further corroborative evidence is Mgr. Lefébvre’s letter written at 
the beginning of July 1862, five or six weeks after the treaty. See Taboulet, 
Quelques lettre de Mgr. Lefeboré, BSEI, 1948, No; 4, p: 19, 
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seems that Admiral Bonard did not reject the offer and held out an assuf- 
ance of its being favourably considered -by France. -As a result, peace 
was temporarily established. But negotiation dragged on and when 
Admiral Bonard undertook the digging of a wide canal with a view to 
_ strengthen the defence of the Saigon-Cholon area, the course of events | 
again changed.** Partisans of freedom very soon dispersed the labour 
force assembled forn digging the canal; and revolt- flared up everywhere 
in the ceded provinces, and the Vietnamese soon succeeded in reconquering 
the province of Vinh-Long.55 As a reply to this, the French again put 
up a Le pretender in Tongking and threatened, together with the Spanish 
commander to support the rebels. But taking advantage of-a clash of 
interest between the allies, the Vietnamese còuld -ignore the threat and 
could take proper means to frustrate the plan of the enemies.** T seems 
, that at this stage negotiations for retrocession of ‘the three provinces 
were again taken up, and Admiral Bonard suggested®’ that the payment 
of the first, instalment of the indemnity would- make it easy for the Paris 
authorities to finalize the negotiations. Such an assumption is necessary 
to explain Tu Due's payment of the first instalment of the indemnity 
on December 2, more than two months before the ratification of the treaty 
by Napoleon III. -But when Admiral Bonard ‘again failed to deliver any 
favourable news even after a week, Tu Duc suspected foul play, and his 
partisans résumed hostilities. There was a general rising on December 16, 
all over the ceded area.5* Some of the French ships as well as military 
posts were attacked by the Vietnamese. And in the fort of Roch-Tra 
near Saigon, the insurgents succeeded: in spearing one French officer to 
death. All this created a great panic and the French were suddenly put ` 
on the defensive.9?: It was with great difficulty that they could maintain 
their position till the middle of February, 1864, when arrival from Shanghai 
‘of some reinforcements eased the situation. f f 
It seems that Admiral Bonard now definitely realized, if he had not 
done so earlier, that considering the political and economie condition of 
‘France during that pericd," and the extreme difficulty of administering 
the area conquered, it would be to the interest of France to establish 
really amicable relations with Tu Due by retroceding the three provinces 
„against a ransom, after retaining only some trading points. It was in 
March that Napoleon III signed the ratification and it reached Saigon, 
probably at the end of the month. When Admiral Bonard contacted 
Hué for the exchange of ratification, the question of retrocession of the 


64. Teston and Percheron, p. .35. i š NC 
C5. Ibid. E " 
66. Spain bad finally to quit the cene sho"t'y a‘te, -this, on being assured of half 
`. the indemnity from Tu Duc. š I ; 
67. 'Taboulet does not print all.the relevent letters of Bonard, and those printed by 
him- are fragments. Otherwise -the truth would have been out. See his pages 
. . 477-80. š z E : N : " 
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` Majesty has been deceived":. See Teston and Percheron, p. 35. 
69. ouinzis-and Paulus, p. 19.. Taboulet, pp: 481-82. . Teston and Percheron, pP. 85. 
70. See D'Evolution interieure du second empire, Yüvre I. ch. ii, on Du Liberalisme 
a, l'Imperislisme (1860-1878) by- Hauser and others, Paris, 1952.. z 
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three provinces again came up. It seems that Bonard's sincere belief 
about the advantage of the proposed arrangement for France led him to 
give words of honour to Tu Duc that he would, do everything to fulfil the 
emperor's desire." This gesture must have touched Tu Due's heart and 
by way of appreciation of this, he received Admiral Bonard and Colonel 
Palanea in solemn audience on April 16 in complete disregard of the 
traditional rules of protocol. The usual prostration of the visitors to the 
emperor was dispensed with, they were even allowed to retain their 
swords. The ratification was exchanged in an atmosphere of great 
cordiality. 

Admiral Bonard returned to Saigon and about a week later he started 
for France, leaving the charge with Admiral La Grandiere. From the 
events which followed, it is permissible to assume that Admiral Bonard's 
principal motive for going to France was to support the policy inaugurated 
by him. For he must have known very thoroughly what forces might 
oppose the retrocession, and his presence in Paris was indispensable for 
the success of the Vietnamese embassy which was to start for France 
two months. later. 

The Vietnamese embassy left Hué on June 21 for France. It was 
headed by Phan-Than-Gian the most remarkable politician of Vietnam 
at the time. When the embassy reached Saigon, a French naval vessel 
was put at its disposal for its voyage up to Suez.'* After crossing the 
Isthmus of Suez 74 the embassy resumed its voyage on board a second French 
ship which took it to France. The embassy reached Paris on September 
18, 1868 and was greeted: by 100 soldiers (infantry and cavalry) playing 
the military music. Soon after this, Admiral Bonard in his official 
costume went to see Phanh-Thanh-Gian and said that the visit was merely 
a friendly one. The Vietnamese ambassador also made a return visit 
during which Admiral Bonard drinking the health of the honourable guest, 
said, “Im this reunion particularly in my house, the only aim we have, 
is to express our mutual friendship.” 

On the return of Napoleon IIT to Paris on October 5, the embassy 
was received by him in solemn audience during which Phan-Thanh-Gian 
read a memorandum setting forth the objects of his mission. The French 
Emperor then agreed to the retrocession of the provinces against a ransom. 
Phan-Thanh-Gian then concluded the work of the embassy by having an 
interview with Chasse-Loup Laubat who finally said, “On your side, you 
are convinced that the Head of the State of France has a veritable 


71. See 67 above. Admiral Bonard’s letter without á date, printed: by Taboulet, p. bade 
was probably written either before his final departure for France or the omits 
portion of its penultimate paragraph related to his. recommendation in support o 

ession of the provinces, ; 

72. Neo Dinh Diem dnd others, L'ambassade de Phanh-Thanh-Gian (1863-1864), 

` BAVH, 1918, p. 161ff,, 1921, pp. 141ff. and 92438. A. Delavaux on the same 
subject, BAVH, 1987, p. 287ff. — €" 

; e Vietnatüese government paid for itg hire. .—— 

A he the port of Sues the Governor of Egypt invited tho ambassadors to me the 
Viceroy of the country. They consulted the French Consifi at Alexan xm nn 
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received them at the door of his palace. The news of the heroic struggle oí 
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intention of coming to the aid of the kingdom of Annam (Vietnam) 
and to be useful to her, and this is not a treacherous thought concealed 
under a good appearance.” 715 Phan-Thanh-Gian concluded his reply by 
saying, “We hope that this peace (between the two countries) will always 
last.” ' : 

During the period the embassy was in France ‘Phan-Thanh-Gian 
carried himself with such dignity and circumspection'*-that he was able 
io create a favourable impression on the government and the people. 
When the embassy left Paris, it was accorded a salute of 17 guns: 

After the return of the embassy Lieutenant Aubaret the French 
plenipotentiary appointed for the purpose went to Hué and prepared in 
consultation with the imperial court a new treaty according to which 
Tu Due was to be given back three provinces except four trading points 
(Saigon, Mytho, Thudamot and Cholon) against a ransom of 100 million 
piastres to be paid in 40 annual instalments. Another important term of 
this treaty was that France was to have a Protectorate over the entire 
Cochinehina. The treaty was signed on July 15, 1864 and was ‘sent 
to Paris for ratification. But even before the ink on the treaty was dry, 
different elerhents began to conspire for its annulment. Among thése, the 
three active elements were (i) the Catholic missionaries, (i) the French 
adventurers 'who came and settled in the new colony and developed: 
financial interests as merchants and speculators and (ii) financial circles 
of France who were feeling the need of colonial possession for the growing 
industry of ;France. Along with these active elements, there was a 
passive one, ' the treaty of Protectorate with Cambodia. 


Sufficierit data for judging the relative strength of all these denaii not, 
being available, i$ cannot be said which was the deciding factor in the rejec- 
tion of the new treaty. But’ from the available history of these, ib may be 
permissible to assume that Norodom’s treaty with France played no insignifi-- 
eànt role in this rejection. During the period under review Cambodia was 
passing through a civil war, and a contest was going on between Norodom’ 
and Sivotha the eldest and the youngest sons of the dead king Ang Duong, 
and Siam as suzerain was taking some active interest in the matter.- The 
French missionary Mgr. Miche who -had then lived for a long time in‘ 
"Cambodia and had am influence on Norodom availed” himself -of this- 
opportunity to induce him in seeking French alliance to countéract the- 
influence of “Bangkok. And while the Vietnamese embassy was still’ on 
its way to France, La Grandiere the interim Governor of Cochinchiná “had: 
the treaty of Protectorate secretly signed (August 11, 1863) by Norodom. 
This treaty gave France an advantageous position for defending the three 
provinces of Cochinchina by offering them a natural frontier." And the 


^b. This was l probably true. For no money was allocated in the budget of 1865 for 
Gochinchina. A. Delavauz, op. cit., BAVE, 1926, p. 78. : 

76. Phanh-Thanh-Gian discountenanced a suggestion from a Vietnamese Catholic 
(settled in Paris) that he should travel over all European countries like the Japanese 
ambassadors. Thfs was evidently due. to the ambassador’s solicitude for creating 
confidence im France. ^ 

77. The French historians in general maka much, of this treaty. But due to the 
opposition: of England to some of its atticles which affected her interest, it 
practically remained a dead letter for 12 years. But Ta Grandiere aided. in his 
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` problem of their defence was perhaps the most important one which 
inclined Napoleon, TIT in favour of retroceding them to Tu Duc. But the 
.Cambodian treaty having solved the problem,. the French emperor felt 
no hesitation in retracting his words in January, 1865, about six months 
after the new treaty had been signed. Phan-Thanh-Gian. who returned 
from France with some -optimism became disillusioned. But a greatér 
disillusionment awaited him still. For he hoped that by honestly, observing 
the terms of the existing treaty, Vietnam might reap all the advantages 
of western contact. Hence in administering the remaining provinces of 
Cochinchina as Governor, he scrupulously avoided doing anything thet 
might give offence to France. For such an attitude, Phan-Thanh-Gian’s 
critics in the court of Hué, called him ‘a slave of the French’. But all 
this did not have any effect on the government of Cochinchina. La 
Grandiere was bent on occupying the remaining provinces. An expedition 
was organized by him in great secrecy, and between 20th and the 24th 
June, 1867, he occupied the ‘three provinces of Vinh-Long, An-Giang and 
Ha-Tien without firing a shot. The reason for this easy conquest comes 
from the fact that Governor Phan-Thanh-Gian knowing full well that 
opposition wil not succeed, did nof resist the invaders just to.avoid un- 
necessary bloodshed. He, as we have already seen, was no longer hostile 
to the French. For hd handed over to them Assua’* who after his: alleged 
anti-French activities in Cambodia was chased from there and took refuge 
in Chaudoe: (19th August, 1866). Besides this, he was lenient to the local 
Catholics. Still the French historians opine that the provinces taken were 
asylums of trouble-makers. It seems that the French move in spite of 
his very honest attitude, disgusted Phan-Thanh-Gian to the utmost, and 
he poisoned himself to death, because it was impossible for him to save 
the territory entrusted under his care. After obtaining the natural frontier 
of Cochinchina, the French turned their attention to Siam which was 
still able to exert pressure on them through Cambodia. While the English 
were putting pressure on France for the treaty of Protectorate and 
Napoleon III was not ratifying it, Siam compelled Norodom to: sign a 
similar treaty with her, and this was a serious obstacle to the French 
influence over Cambodia. To get out of this inconvenient situation, 
France in spite of œ solemn promise in the treaty of Protectorate to save 
Cambodia from, the encroachment of Siam, allowed this state by the treaty 
of Bangkok (July 15, 1867) to annex Battambang and Siemreap. Siam 
then renounced sovereignty over Cambodia on condition that France. would 
not reduce Cambodia’ to a colony, and became indifferent about the French 
Protectorate over her. 


Machiavelism by Mgr. Miche, could utilize it to some extent for the advancement 
of French interests. This history will be discussed in the second edition of my 
‘A. History of Cambodia’, 

18. According to French writers, Assua a pretender to the Cambodian throne was 
originally a slave, and his revolt was backed by Siam. But it seems that he was 
only a French agent and was secretly helped by them. Their purpose was to 
coerce Norodom to seek French military help. The whole matter will be discussed 
in the second edition of my ‘History of Cambodia’. 
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Soon after this Governor Admiral la Grandiere sent in June 5, 1866, 
a mission to ‘survey the upper course of the Mekong which was believed 
to have come from Western China. It was then hoped that this great 
river would provide France with an unique waterway through which the 
trade of South China could be diverted to Saigon to the disadvantage of 
Britain and other western powers. But after two years of difficult journey 
Doudard de Lagrée died. when he-had discovered that the trade-route to 
South China lay not by way of the Mekong broken by so many rapids 
and cataracts, but by way of the Red’ River passing through Ee: 
Thus France had to turn her attention to North Vietnam. 


Due to serious after-effects of the Mexican War (1863-1867) and of 
the tragic deféat at Sedan in 1870, France was not in'& position to start 
for another thirteen years any colonial venture. This, however, did not 
mean that her private citizens were inactive in this regard. One of them 
Jean Dupuis wha took part in the French attack on Korea in 1866, settled 
after its failure in Shanghai.. He established later in Hankow a firm 
dealing in European arms, and after the outbreak of Muslim revolt in 
South China, became a supplier to the imperial army. But as the 
transport of arms via Yang-tse-kiang to Yunnan took more than two 
months, Dupuis made. attempts to verify the informations he received 
from Francis Garnier about the navigability of the Red River from Yunnan 
to. tha Gulf of Tongking,”® so that he might send his goods to South China 
by a shorter route. After having failed im his first attempt in 1868, Dupuis 
succeeded two years later in descending down the Red River from Yunnan 
to the border ‘of Tongking, and became sure that by using small boats one 
could travel ‘from Yunnan to Hanoi" Next he obtained from the 
Governor of Yunnan an order for supplying arms in exchange of a cargo 
of iin. But as he knew that the Vietnamese authorities would not permit 
such a traffic, Dupuis made a voyage to Paris to enlist official support 
to his private business mission. For reasons stated above the Ministry 
concerned refused this, but agreed to. participate in 8 Hem which 
excluded the risk of any serious involvement. 5 
| When on the 9th November, 1872, Dupuis’ two launches towing jke 
loaded with war-materiàls reached Cua-nam-trieu, Captain Senez with bis 
aviso (le Bourayne) belonging to the naval unit of Cochinchina came to. 
meet him without much delay. The two Frenchmen. then, went.. “to 
obtain the lodal Governor's permission fot Dupuis’ flotilla. to sail up the" 
Red River. They showed him the letter of the Viceroy of Canton and 
even menaced him. But the Governor of Tongking did not yield, but he 
agreed to refer the matter to the court of Hué and asked Dupuis to wait, 
and took such measures that he might not be able to carry on any illegal 
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activity. The government prohibited the public to have any dealing with 
Dupuis, and seized all his boats. But principally through bribing, Dupuis 
overcame all difficulties, and after leaving the seized boats under his 
partner Millot, he slipped away one night (end of December, 1872) with 
new boats where the arms and provisions were transferred under the cover 
of darkness. He reached the capital of Yunnan on March 16, 1878 and 
was enthusiastically received by the local Governor. The Chinese mer- 
chants of the capital also showed great interest in Dupuis’ commercial 
mission. For they now found out an excellent opportunity of exporting 
the tin, copper and: opium of their province and of importing the white 
salt which was much in demand amongst their people. Dupuis then 
talked to these merchants about the difficulties that the mandarins of the 
Vietnamese government would create for him on his return to Tongking, 
and as a consequence of this, the Governor of Yunnan placed at his 
disposal a company of 150 soldiers to foliow him on his return to Tongking. 
These Chinese soldiers placed by him under the command of one Greek 
named  Vlaveanos54 became fon Dupuis a sort of Pretorian guard and 
enabled him to do the mischiefs which were of tragic consequence for 
Vietnam. I f f i 
After his return to Hanoi on April 10, 1878, Dupuis began to buy salt 
and rice for sending these to Yunnan, though export of these artieles were 
‘strictly prohibited by the Vietnamese law. But posing as an agent of 
the government of China which was suzerain to Vietnam, Dupuis tried to 
avoid the operation of this interdict. As Vietnam’s vassality of China.. 
was purely nominal and ritual, the Tongking authorities rejected this plea. 
But -to avoid any conflict they observed patience. Evidently Dupuis 
realized their weakness and having 150 Chinese soldiers at his disposal, 
he began to behave’ most arrogantly. He forcibly removed barrages of 
the Red River and sent his boats again to Yunnan, occupied some citadels, 
imprisoned some officials impudently, hoisted French flags on his launches 
and threatened to bombard the citadels.** The court of Hué then pointed 
out to the Governor of Cochinchina that Dupuis’ conduct constituted a 
breach of the treaty of 1862, and requested him to expel the adventurer 
from Tongking. Because of this Admiral Dupré sent on June 23 an order 
to Dupuis to quit Tongking.** But before the latter received this he had 
despatched to Dupré his partner Millot to inform him about the situation 
in Tongking. Millot reached Saigon -on July 12 with. Dupuis’ letter 
saying that he (Dupuis) became the master of the country, and the 
Admiral was only to exert himself. He could, according to his choice, 
reinstall & claimant of the ancient Le dynasty or make Tongking a French 
colony.5' . The informations conveyed in the leiter was surely supplemented 
82, Ch. Lemire, loc, cit., Buttinger, p. 307. 
83. Marquet and Norel, op. cit. pp. 27-28. 
84. Ibid. p. 28. 
85. Ibid. p: 42; see also to Thanh Khoi, p. 878. He seems to mix up the exploits 
of Dupuis with that of Garnier. 
86. Marquet and Norel, op. cit. p. 29. 
87. Ch. Lemire, p. 298. Buttinger does not directly mention the Le dynasty in this 
eonnection. Te Thanh Khoi is silent about it. Taboulet, p. 720, however, admits 


that one Prince Hoang Ke Vien, head of the Vietnamese high command, fought 
on the side of Garnier. Who was ihis prince? 
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: i 
by Millot's oral commentaries on the same showing how easy it would 
* be to conquer, for France the Tongking area which gave access to the com- 
merce of South China. Dupré now felt highly tempted to staré for an 
adventure which might bring him great glory. He very conveniently. 
forgot the order he had already given to Dupuis and his letter to the 
court of Hué, intimating this order, and from now on he began to exert 
himself most ‘seriously in favour of Dupuis’ planned coup. He cabled ‘to 
the Minister of Colonies for a support in this connection.: ` But in reply 
to this, he received a message ordering him not to involve France in 
Tongking under any pretext and for any reason whatever it might be.® 
This, however, had no sobering effect on Dupré who was then madly taken 
up with the idea of Dupuis. Lest the contemplated coup should fail for 
want of money, Dupré gave on July -25 an official guarantee to some 
businessman for giving Dupuis a loan of 30, 000 piastres (165,000 fr.).°° 
And two days before this, he wrote a letter to Francis Garnier to come 
to Saigon. The latter came at the end of -August and at first dissuaded 
Dupré from his intention of helping Dupuis. Soon after this Garnier 
started for Shanghai and while passing through Hongkong he met there 
Millot who was Dupuis’ partner.*! From an account of the conversation: 
of the two persons, it is known that Garnier was already charged “by Dupré 
to take part in Dupuis’ venture and he was wholeheartedly in it. It was 
then arranged that Garnier after his return from Shanghai to Saigon and. 
before his departure for Tongking would send Millot a coded telegram to 
send varieties of arms to Tongking.? And on being asked by Garnier, 
what was the chance of success in this venture if the use of force became 
necessary, Millot replied, ‘‘I affirm that you will succeed. But you will 
‘have to depend on the Cd of the bishop Puginier and of the 
influence of , M. one i... 5.. But i$ will require to JEDE: a 
Tongkingese militis, eae : 


E, during this time, Dupré - was secretly- giving all support to Dupuis’ 
activities, he: was openly following the official instructions, by carrying on 
negotiations for a new treaty with Vietnam for regularizing the seizure 
of the three western provinces. of Cochinchina, in violation of the treaty 
of 1862. In'these negotiations Vietnam, however, was asking for-a 
retrocession of these provinces. But whatever might be the object 
of the two parties in these negotiations, it was sure that the Vietnamese 
emperor wasi then eager to establish peaceful relations with France. In 
view’ of this fact, Dupré’s conduct was dishonest, and was unworthy of 
the representative of a great nation. 


88. Dupuis’ pomsnges Millot came to Saigon on July 12, 1878, and Dupré got: the 
Minister's cable on the 17th of July. Hence this can be assumed. See the note 
below. ' 

89. Marquet and, Norel, op. cit. p. 99. 

90. Ibid. Taboulet, p. 368. thinks that Duprë "'disinterestedly'' gave official guarantee 
for Dupuis' loan. And Buttinger, p. 868, ‘believes that the loan was for & "private 

` business venture" and Dupré acted on this assumption, 

91. Marquet and Norel, op. cit., p: 38. - - 

92. Ibid. pp. 34-35.. us i E ae PS 

98, Ibid, p. $4, : ito] + DR O, =s 
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On the llth October, 1878, the aviso d’Estrees carrying Garnier and 
25 ‘soldiers of the marine: infantry commanded by a sub-lieutenant, left 
Saigon for the North. On the 15th it touched Tourane and took on its 
board three Vietnamese mandarins for facilitating Garnier’s admission into 
Tongking. And the boat finally reached Haiphong on the 28rd October. 
Afterwards leaving the aviso which was out of order, Garnier and his 
small party took boats and went up the river as far. as Hai-Dzoung where 
there was the Spanish Mission. After reaching this place on the 26th 
October, Garnier began to communicate’ with Dupuis who was then in 
Hanoi. Garnier and his party reached Hanoi on the 5th of November 
and was cordially received by the Vietnamese authorities who expected 
from. the mission an early removal of the trouble-making Dupuis.” But 
three days after they were suddenly disillusioned. Garnier began to behave 
like a conqueror. On the 8th November, he issued a proclamation, on 
the 11th a seoend one was put up and it was followed by a third one on 
the 15th declaring the Red River open to the commerce of the French, 
the Spanish and the Chinese from the sea to Yunnan”. The Vietnamese 
Viceroy and other mandarins caused these proclamations: to be destroyed 
and notified to the people that the French had no right to act like that, 
first because it was not their territory, and next by the order of their 
head the Admiral Governor of Saigon, they had the obligation of driving 
away Jean Dupuis.?5 But Garnier was not in a mood to listen to any 
argument, however reasonable it might be. He was obstinately bent on 
pursuing the line he deliberately traced under Dupré’s influence. Tong- 
king should be restored to its legitimate sovereigns the Le dynasty, and 
it should also enjoy the benefit of commercial relations with some foreign 
nations. And as for Jean Dupuis he was perfectly right in bis claims; 
the mandarins had no right to obstruct his passage to Yunnan. 


Marshal Nguyen-tri-Phuong, the Viceroy now began to prepare for 
fight; the citadel was reinforced by troops, and he appealed for help to 
the Chinese Black Flags who were then occupying the left bank of the 
Red River from Bac-Ninh to Lao-kay. In the mean time Dupré on 
demand of Garnier and in perfect disregard of the order of his superiors 
in Paris sent to Tongking one corvette (la Decres), and two gunboats 
(la Scorpion and l'Espingole) to strengthen Garnier’s expedition. By the 
8th of November these naval vessels reached the Gulf of Tongking, and 
started for Hanoi. And a vessel of Dupuis also carried then his men to 
the capital. Francis Garnier was now in a position to assume his real 
figure, and we have already seen how he began to issue proclamations 
from the 8th of November, onwards. When all the vessels arrived at 
Hanoi on the 12th and Garnier began to finalize his plan of action. On 
the 19th November he sent an ultimatum. to the Viceroy: If the Viet- 
namese authorities do not accept the French demands and do not cease 
to assemble oa in the delta of ees the citadel would be attacked: 


94. Ibid. p. 41. 

95. -Ibid. pp. 49-44. 

96. Ibid. p. 44. 
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in the next. dawn. No response to ‘these insolent demands’ Goring’ by 
the 20th November, Garnier led ax assault to the citadel and his, gunboats 
supported him by their artillery. Within. an‘ hour the citadel was m his 
hands - and the Viceroy Marshal Nguyen-tri-Phuong being: wounded wa 
made a prisoner. This victory was announced in Saigon on: the: 29th:"o 

November by Dupré to the Vietnamese:Ambassadors, and he! laid all 
blames on the Viceroy. Due to the confusion: and’ disorder that followed 
the fall of Hanoi, Garnier succeeded by-the‘ 10th of December ‘to: capture ` 
the important forts and towns like Phu-hai; Hung-Yen, Phu-Ly,- “Hai: ' 
Dzong, Nam-Binh and Nam-dinh. This- quick and easy victory was; ” 
however, nof as some French writerá say, achieved by the heroism of 
some 200 men and two gunboats.. Treachéry;-sabotage and fifth- tolum - 
activities of the partisans of the Le:pretenders-which included the local: 
Catholics that suffered heavily for their indisereet participation in- the 
former Torigking rebellion, played: indeed a Very important part in this 
tragic history. After accomplishing this: audacious coup, Garnier - began: 
to appoint men in place of the mandarins: who ‘left their posts,- and | 
solemnly assured the adventurers (mostly-'O&tholies) who flockéd round 
him in great; numbers, that.France would never ‘abandon then?" After 
finishing thé organization of his conquests,- Garniér - had- -to remm d 
Tongking where his destiny called him most- fatefully:- E $e 


1 


The news of Garnier's coup reaching China by ie end. “of es 
created 8 tremendous sensation among the western business community 
there. In consequence of this, France probably under diplomatie pressure 
from interested nations had to call off. her action in Tongking within à: 
fortnight.” And perhaps after receiving a serious reprimand from Paris, 
Dupré had to take steps to disavow -on- the- part ‘of his government , the. 
pira sical activities of Garnier.?* For this purpose on December 7, 1878, 
he sent to Hanoi via Hué an able officer-Philastre with his full authority. 
Having acted for some time as interpreter. to the French Resident in Hué. 
and knowing the court there quite well, , ;Philastye. was -eminently fit for.: 
this task.. From Hué a representative - -of; ‘Tu ‘Due; accompanied Philastre - I 
to obtain satisfaction for all- grievances. 


woman - - ud 


But before Philastre reached Hanoi- (Damba 24, 187) Garnier had. 
already met his tragic end. The Vietnamese backed ` “by some: troops of- 
the Chinese Black Flags hired for. the purposé, “attacked: the citadel’ of - 
Hanoi and killed in course of the fight Garnier and five of his associates. f 


1 
D 


97° Ch.  Lemite, p. 296. : 4 tr EIER, EN 
98. Marquet and Norel, op. cit., p. 30. These ry give. here sufficient reasons for 
such an assumption. Taboulet also, p. 742, furnishes-some- reasons, Great powers 
mentioned by him in this connection were probably England and Germany, The 
German geologist Von Richtofen who travelled over China for a long time, wrote 
in 1874, that the French, occupation of Tongking would. divert the British commerce 
of Burma towards the new colony. See Ch. Lemire, pa 997. 


99. IS is hardly believable that except under compulsion, Dupré sent an upright person 
Hke Philastre to Hué and Hanoi. See Marques and Norel, p. 57. There Sho 
not be any doubt that Dupré now acted under the instruction of Paris. | 
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The "Chinese sóldiérs carried off their héads as iróphies (December 21).19 
This héWs, however, did not affect Philastre in the least and under his 
orders ‘almost all thé occupiéd ‘areas ‘were restored to Vietnam by 
January 2, 1874239 Philastre then retürned to Hué for pourparlers, and 
within a short time, S$üccééded iu negotiating a treaty with Tu Due, and 
on March 15, it was signed in Saigon by Admiral Dupré and the tivo 
répresentailves of Vietnam.!9?" Under this treaty, Tu Due formally ceded 
to’ Franes the thre& Western provincés of Cochinchira (which were occupied 
in 1867 i"viólátión of the tréaty of 1862) on condition that the 11 tombs 
K the Pham family and 2 tombs of the Ho family situated there, should 
Hot bë opened, dug, plundered or destroyed. “And an area of 100 mau 
(übout'90 ácres) was tc be ásigüed to edch of these sets of tombs. The 
revenue of this land ‘Wes td bé cohsécidted to the maintenance of ‘the 
tombs and’ forthe subsistëñeé of families chargéd with their conservation. 
Tlie’ land Was to réniain taxfrée arid men of these families were equally 
to be exempted from personal taxes, military service and corvee (Art. 5). 
Tu Duo-revoked' and annulled all acts and edicts against Catholio religion 
. anid accorded permission to all his subjects to accept and practise this 
cult (Art. 9). He also agreed tio open to commerce the ports of Ninh-hai 
(Hai-phong) and Hanoi and the- Red River as soon as possible after the 
ratification of the treaty: The: port of Thin-nai (Quinhon) was to be 
opened after a’ year (Art. 11). But during the transit over the Red 
River between Yunnan and: the sea, the foreign merchants were not to 
trade‘with the-people on its banks (Art. 12). In each of the ports, France 
was ‘allowed’ to open a consulate with a guard of 100 soldiers (Art. 18). 


` In exchange of these actual and future advantages France mostly 
made some good proimises which, as it’ appears from the later history, 
weré hot fulfilled in absolute honesty and gave rise to causes of great 
bitternegs.7°%. By this ‘tredty- France on cher part recognized the 
sovereignty of thé eiperor of Annam (Vietnam) ‘and his entire independ- 
erce vis-à-vis ull foreign powers (Art: 2). The emperor of Vietnam was 
io receive fiom France as free gifts the following: (i) three steam-ships 
of 800 horse-power in all, in perfect condition and with full equipment, 
(ii) one hundred canons from 7 to 16 om. diametre with 200 balls for 
each, and 1,000 breach-loading rifles with 500,000 cartridges. The ships 
and’ arms were to-be-delivered in -Cochinchina within one year from the 


100. Cady, p.'286, deplores, '"The cause of French imperialism in Tongking . suffered 
a serious check in his death and acquired the most glorious martyr;" But the 
-French government, of the time was, not so appreciative of Garnier’s piratieal 
exploits which so. seriously “compromised its diplomatic position. It rejected 
Dupré's recommendation for a posthumous promotion of Garnier. When his body 
was buried in Saigon, the officers who knew Garnier personally were forbidden 
by: the governor to ‘be present in the ceremony. When Garnier’s wife was granted 
a pension, the government disavowed his action in the official gazette of February 
13, 1874, See Taboulet, pp. 735-749; 

101.' Some French writers and following them Buttinger have assumed that Philastre 
. did. things in this connection very much |in his own initiative. But this is 

‘absolutely. wrong. _ See the, work of Marquet and Norel mentioned above (note 81), 

especially its pages 56-61, and also pages 12-13. I 

: 109. For the text of the treaty see Bouillevaux, op. cit., pp. 498-98, and Gosselin, 
L'empire d’Annam, Paris, pp. 506-18. 

*108. See notes 22, and 105 below. 
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_ ratification of the treaty. France also promised to put at the disposal 
of Vietnam, military and naval instruetors in sufficient number to recon- 
stitute her army and navy, some engineers and foremen capable of carrying 
out works His Majesty would wish to undertake, some experts in finance 
to organize: revenue and customs of the realm, and some professors to 
found a collége in Hué. Besides these, France promised to furnish to 
Vietnam battleships, arms and ammunitions which His Majesty would 
consider necessary for his service; and equitable remuneration for these 
were to be fixed by common accord of the two parties (Art. 4): "France 
relinquished the unpaid amount. of the indemnity due to her, and Spain's + 
share of the indemnity was, however, to be' collected by France from the 
customs duties of the ports opened to western trade (Arts. 6 & 7).. The 
Vietnamese government was given the option; of opening a college in Saigon 
under the supervision of the Government of Cochinchina (Art. 10). In 
addition to all these, France agreed to give to the emperor of Vietnam, 
free aid and assistance on his demand, to maintain order and tranquility 
within his realm, and in recognition of this assistance, Tu Duc agreed to ` 
conform the external politics to that of France (Art. 8)1% though he was 
already recognised as an independent sovereign (Art. 2).!^* mE i 
As apprehended by: the court, of Hué, the restoration of order in! Tong-. 
king proved to be a very difficult task. For the partisans of Garnier, who 
were freely given arms by him, went on creating serious disturbances.!*" 
‘But being requested by Tu Duc according to the treaty, the French with. 
their soldiers and gunboats had io crush the insurgents which included 
many Catholics.°* Thus many such Christians paid very dearly for their, 
support of the French cause. But the matter did not rest there. When 
the authority of the government was fully established, the general public 
of Vietnam also rose against the Catholics who brought misfortune to the . 
country. ‘This naturally led to many diplorable excesses. Many ‘were 
massacred and their houses were burnt.!" But in this matter the Vjet- 
namese made a distinction between the followers of. the French and the 
Spanish Missionaries, and the latter were spared. And in case - these , 


104, - The French master-mariners placed im charge of the steam-ships given to Tu Due, : 
quitted their posts after some time, on some pretexts. See Taboulet, p. T48.^ 
History is silent about Vietnam reaping any advantage out of thie article: Any. . 
unwillingness on the part of Vietnam, cannot be assumed. In the matter of 
education at least, Tu Duc demonstrated his eagerness for. his subjects’ western 
‘contact as early as 1868. Between; this year and 1869 he made a plan of founding 
. & technical institute and entrusted Mgr, Gautier to go to France to procure books 

` end appliances for its functioning, Taboulet, p. 566, gives us this information. 
. Bot ha is silent why this institute did not come into being. f 

105. 'Paboulet does not mention this article. And he very wrongly makes two articles 
(Aris. 3 & 4) out of the article 4 of the treaty. See his p. 744, He is also silent 
about the article 2, on the &trength of which Tu Due could ask the French to 
crush the Tongkingese rebels including many Catholics, and the French had to do 
this. . um fs ° ` Ls š 

106. This is quite illogical. This article and the articles 15-19 were seriously objected 
to by Britain after the. publication of the treaty. Because these restricted the 
“free admission of consuls of obher nations -in Vietnam. France had. then “to 

- peat a -retreat’’, See Taboulet, p, 749. š 

107. Ch; Lemire, p. 300. UP Y UNE SS 

108. Ibid. 

109. Ibid. p. 301, Y A ? vite uuum 
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latter were molested by mistake, they received compensation from the 
government. 


The treaty of March 1874, though it wus meant for establishing 
perpetual peace, friendship and alliance between France and Vietnam, 
proved from the later development of their relations to be only a kind 
of truce. But Vietnam was probably not at fault in this regard. For 
the Governor of Tongking sent (February 2, 1875) New Year’s presents 
to the Chief Commander of the guards of the Consulate in Hanoi, and 
medals for the military and the sailors. Besides, a deed’ of gift for a plot 
of land for the legation in Hué was made on May 12, 1876. But France 
felt that due to a fear of international complication, she could not reap 
the full benefit to which she was entitled by the actions of Garnier and 
she waited for her chance to seek a remedy. But this was no fault of 
Tu Duc. And even if he sought the help of some western power,!! it 
did not become active in this regard ‘quite altruistically. But the French- 
men of the epoch interested in colonial adventures, were not in a mood 
to reckon this fact. As the treaty gave them a sure foothold in Tongking 
which brought considerable financial’! benefit and Cochinchina already 
became a fruitful field of economie activities, their . hunger for further 
colonial expansion in Vietnam went-on inreasing. They very eagerly 
looked for 8 large trade with South China through Tongking, and coveted 
the exploitation of the various mineral resources of this region, described 
by the missionaries and various explorers. But under the treaty of 1874 
France had only a right to navigate the Red River from the sea to 
the province of Yunnan, but not to have any traffic with the people living 
on its bank. According to some French historians, Tu Duc paid the 
troops of the Chinese Black Flags to obstruct the navigation of the Red 
River by their naíionals.? But there was equally a possibility that the 
Vietnamese government was powerless to check the Chinese intruders in 
Tongking.5 And whatever might have been the actual facts, the 
interested Frenchmen mentioned above, felt restless about the treaty of 
1874, which did not clear their way to navigation of the Red River and 
to a free exploitation of the wealth of the Tongking area. When this 
was the attitude of the French colonialists, Tu Duc’s government realized 
. that France was not going to fulfil her promise made in the treaty. The 
emperor then, either in his own initiative or under secret instructions of 
some western nation hostile to the French occupation of Tongking,!? 
sent an embassy to China in 1876. As a result, the court of Peking sent 
a note to France that China would not recognize Vietnam’s treaty of 


110. Taboulet, p. 694. Tu Due asked. for British protection at the beginning of 1873. 

114. The volume of business in the port of Hai-phong which was the centre of commerce 
for the country increased rapidly, Importation of less than 460,000 francs in 1876 
reached 5,470,000 francs in 1880, while exportation of 258.000 franes in 1876 
mounted up to 7,510,000 francs in 1880. A substantial portion ‘of the customs 
duties went to, the French who according, to the treaty were associated in collecting 
the same. Besides this, they had their regular share of trade. See Ch. Lemire, 
p. 309. ` . 

112. The contemporary writers were not at all sure about this. See Ch. Lemire, 
pp, 312, 319, 320 etc. 


118. This may be assumed from Taboulet, p. 742. 
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1874. with France. - Probably encouraged by this, Tu Due sent in 1877, 
another embassy to France and Spain, to sound their views about & revision 
of the treaties. But. due to conditions to be related below, this embassy 
achieved. nothing. . : Tl 
¿an The first eight years of the. ‘Third Republic of France withesed. & 
iréfnendous ‘economic upsurge.. Industries which. were founded - earlier, 
attained a development which far exceeded the needs of the home market. 
And there was hard competition in markets abroad from the manufacturers 
of Britain and the U.S. Hence France at this time felt very strongly 
the: need of new colonies. -This was the. main reason why the governs. 
ment of France had at last to think of an armed intervention in. Tongking. 
But any open, action in this regard had.to be postponed till the. Republican’ 
party came into power.and strengthened ‘its position and: the international 
situation. also: began: to. turn-in favour of France. And ‘so long this did 
not happen, France tried tó achieve her ends by means of diplomacy. In 
order-not to antagonize. Britain she tried. to persuade Tu Due to cooperate. 
with her in freeing Tongking from the hostile activities of the Black Flags. 
But Tu Due due to his grievances about. the fulfitient of some terms 
of the treaty. repulsed the overtuies. .For still he hoped to be able to. 
check the French menace through a Chinese intervention. Thus the 
obstacles :which the Chinese Black Flags were creating in the navigation. 
of the Red River were made the’ cause of the next French intervention 
in Tongking. For none of the three attempts made-by the French after 
the treaty of 1874, to travel up the Red River was successful.. Towards 
the’ end of 1875 the French consul of’ Hanoi could go up. this. river.only' 
as far as its confluence with: the: Black. River whera the Black Flags barred: 
his. way. In the next year he took along with him an éscort of French 
soldiers and could go to Lao-kai on the Sino-Vietnamese frontier. But as 
he: had. -no.passports, he was not allowed to ‘enter. Yunnan."* In .1881: 
two. other French men made an attempt to: sail up the Red River, but 
haying, no soldiers to protect them, they had to submit to insults from - 
the Black Flags où the bank of the river as well as in the juhks on its’ 
water, and were obliged to divert their vesséls towards the Black River. "° 
But ‘before the last-méntióned incident happened, China as & result of 
Tu Due's second embassy, sent a strong note-to the government. in Paris! 
(November 1880) that she would not remain indifferent regarding the. 
modifieation 'of the status of Tongking which was. close to. her border. 
This- ‘Chinese note probably -hastened the progress of the advocates of an. 
official French intervention in Tongking. The French National Assembly. 
voted in April 1881 a credit of 2,500,000 francs to maintain naval vessels 
for freeing the Red River from pirates."' From events which followed; 
this. appears as a preparation for an armed intervention, though no one 
was still mang to admit this publicly. But the situation was changing 


114. Le Thanh Khoi, p. 375. 
115. Ch. Lemire, p. Bi. As the French government did not reply to the Chinese- 
letter protesting acai the treaty of March 1874, no passport was issued to the 
French consul. 
116. Ibid. pp. 311- 19; 
117. Ibid. p. 323. 
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very fast. In March 1882 the government of Vietnam became’ inclined 
to give the right of exploiting the mines of Hong-gay to a Sino-British 
company. On-coming to know of this, France at once authorized the 
governor of Cochinchina, Le Myre de Viliers to strengthen the French 
forces in Tongking. The Governor- then sent out Captain Henri Riviére 
to this area (March 25, 1882), Just as Dupré sent fen: years earlier Francis 
Garnier. 

. Captain Riviére had with him two Vus apa le Drac and the 
le. Perseval carrying 200 men of the marine infantry, a -section of 
mountain. artillery and a platoon of Vietnamese riflemen."* As the 


article 13 of. the treaty of March 15, 1874 permitted. France to keep 100 


soldiers only for the defence of the consulate, this was clearly a violation 
of the same. But the French colonialists cared little for this. Soon after 
their arrival in Hai-phong, the troops got into steam launches going up 
the Red River and they started in naval formation. The history of. the 
period which followed this till the tragic end of Captain Rivière, ; -is not” 
very clear, - 

. Acéording to the French Histone: the treaty of 1874 gave France 
right to sent Rivière to Tongking for fighting the Black Flags. Here there 
is a clear room for difference of opinion. 
France’ to lead such ‘a mission only on a demand of the Vietnamese 
government (Art. 8). There is no reliable evidence that such demand was 
made by them in the present case. Moreover, there are reasons to believe 
that the French were paying the Chinese Yellow Flags to embarrass’ the 
government of Tongking."* Hence when Riviére’s naval vessels reached 
Hai-phong about the first week of April the Vietnamese commandant of 


the fort there, assembled all his troops, called upon the Black Flags and. 


announced his march towards Hanoi." Very soon 2,000 men of the 
imperial guard also reached Hai-phong.!? 
an apprehension of the Vietnamese government that the real intention 
of Riviére was the occupation of Tongking by stirring up rebellion as 
Garnier had done nine years earlier. Hence, when Riviére’s steam 
launches with 200 men and guns reached Hanoi, he was warned by the 
military authorities there, not to move further uñ the Red River, and this 
being ignored the inevitable clash began. After fighting for about three 
weeks Riviére succeeded in occupying the citadel of Hanoi on April 25, 
1882. Considering the long time for which the fight went on and the 
number of men which fought on the side of Vietnam, the. victory of Rivière 
can scarcely be ascribed to the very small force he had at his disposal. 
The local Catholics and other discontented elements instigated by tho 
missionaries, are likely to have played. E ‘great role in the fall of thie Gaul. 
of Hanoi.122 

'The occupation of Hanoi, however, fax from giving him any advantage, ` 
put Riviére in a rather difficult situation. For from Hanoi, he could not 
stop the communication of the north with the south, of the east with 


118. "Ibid. p. 818. 

119. Ibid. pp. 319, 865. 
190. Tid. 916. 

191. Ibid. 

199. Ibid. pp. 949, 373. 


The treaty; however, permitted . 


All this was possibly: due to -~ 
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the west of Tongking either by land or by water? On the other hand,.. 
he had, the responsibility of provisioning a large city, and the 5,000 soldiers: 
who had to leave the citadel, constituted a cordon around the city. Very: 
soon Riviére with his small forces found himself badly, trapped.!?* Possibly: 
in view of this situation, the court of Hué wrote to the governor of 
Tongking to hand over the citadel to Riviére.. Then a temporary recon?. 
ciliation took place between the parties, It is difficult to understand the: 
motive behind this step. But it seems ‘that, expecting a successful 
Chinese opposition to this, the court of Hué did this, And understanding. 
that Vietnam was exhausted by war Riviére feli more encouraged than: 
‘ever. in proceeding with his plan. Very soon in flagrant violation of the 
treaty, he established a military post at Songtai about 20 miles upstream: 
from Hanoi." This was a place of considerable military and commercial- 
. importance. And from now on the administration of ‘customs in Hanoi' 
passed completely in the hands of thé French.!?* This also constituted. 
& violation of the treaty of 1874. It need not be assumed that Tu Duc's. 
mandarins were idly looking on the loss of their control. They in their 
own way were putting a vigorous pressure on Riviére's forces which were 
after some time under a blockade. As a result, the support of the local 
Catholics was very much affected. For ‘they apprehended a repetition of 
the situation of 1874. Placed thus in a highly critical. position, ` Rivière 
sent to. Saigon repeated’ demands for reinforcements. But due to lack of 
funds, the authorities there could do nothing in this regard. ' : 


` When things were at such, a “pass, the French Parliament vagi voted 
some (November 14, 1882) credit to maintain naval vessels for the purpose 
of fighting the Blaek Flags in Tongking. And at length (end! of February 
1988) 12 gunboats, half a-battalion of marine infantry and a detachment 
of native riflemen with a field-artillery could be sent to  Tongking.?". 
After thus having a reinforcement of 750 men and some gunboats, Rivière.. 
_ was relieved and he could then begin his planned, conquest in right earnest. _ 
On March 12, 1883 he occupied’ the small island of Hong-Gay or Hong- 
Gac and built there à small fort. The importance of thé. placè lay in the, 
fact that it eommanded the anchorage and the route that. led to the rich- 
coal mines. According to the French ‘informations, Vietnam was then 
carrying negotiations for ceding Hong-Gay to the. ‘Chinese who in their 
turn would have ceded it to the English or to the Germans. This was the- 
reason why Rivière hastened to plant the French flag there. Next he 
turned his attention to Nam-dinh. In the evening of March 26, two. 
gunboats became ready to open fire on the road leading to the citadel, 
and fight began in the next morning. At the same time three other 
gunboats engaged - -themselves in fight in the great arm of the canal, and 
from them some troops disembarked within one kilometre from the citadel. 
-In the battle that followed one French colonel got severely wounded, but 


128. Ibid. p. 919. 
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the citadel had to be evacuated (March 26, 1883) -by the Vietnamese. 
In the mean time when Rivière was occupied. in.Nam-dinh,- about 15,000 
Vietnamese and Chinese assembled before Hanoi (May. 10, 1888). They 
carried arms of the latest European make, (Remington, Winchester and 
Shneider) and there. were among them.some - Europeans of unknown 
nationality.“ Possibly a part of the. local Chinese population also joined 
them. ,When they attacked the French concession, the terror-stricken 
population began to emigrate. On -the lith May the combined forces 
attacked the French gunboats from the left bank of the Red River, and 
then bombarded the French concession. Next during the night of the 
12th and the 18th May they . attacked. the Catholic Mission and burned 
down the church.!*°. And: the French then fought back and destroyed the 
villages from which the: concession was bombarded, but they sustained 
a considerable loss. Rivière in the méan!time returned from Nam-dinh 
to. look. after the defence of Hanoi. But he. was ‘powerless before the 
well-equipped and well-guided: allied -forces. . Very soon he found himself 
‘besieged within the citadel of Hanoi.. He again appealed (April 14, 1888) 
to Saigon for reinforcements; and these not coming for lack of funds, he with 
some of his followers made a desparate sortie out of the citadel and was 
killed by the Black Flags. And these latter in their barbarous manner 
carried the severed heads of their victims as trophies: Besides this, the 
French lost fiva other officers, arid the.number of their dead anda. wounded 
were respectively 26 and 51.55! This..incident took: place on the, 19th of 
May and four days before this the Fren¢h Chamber of Deputies had already 
voted’ a sum. of 58,00,000 francs to send. forces. indispensable. for saving 
the situation in Tongking. And because of ‘this, the French aggression on 
Vietnam very.soon attained: its maximum vigour. The government in 
Paris no longer made a secret of their design that they were out for the 
conquest of Tongking. A decree of June: 7 named Harmand, the French 
consul in Bangkok as the Civil Commissioner General of the Republic hi 
Tongking. His authority included ‘the following. (i) He: was to -represent 
. the thought of the Government to the military authority and to see that 
the, military action does not extend beyond the instructions -given. ‘(ii) He 
was to be a negotiator as much as an. administrator ‘and organizer; he 
was to adopt all possible means to prevent the intervention of China, to 
bring back Vietnam to the ‘side.of France and to break her understanding 
with China, and to win over, if possible, the leaders of the Black Flags 
in the pay of the government of Vietnam. (ili) He was charged to organize 
within the prescribed limit, an administration of Tongking confining at 
first to measures necessary for the regular functioning of the social life. | 
in the occupied. territory, and for the collection of all taxes to the profit 
of France, (iv) and finally. when the opportune moment came, to regularize 
the new relations with Vietnam, . either by. introducing . modifications in 
the treaty of 1874 or "by having.a new one.!?*. -From the above list, it is 
198. Ibid. | LEV 
129. Ibid. p. 329. 2 
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apparent that the most important among the powers of Harmand, 
were meant for exercising a further pressure on Vietnam on the one hand 
and forwarding off the intervention of China on the other. 

With both these objects in view, France sugmented her striking 
power in Vietnam. General Bouet was named the Commandant Superior 
and Admiral Courbet was made .the Commander-in-Chief of the naval 
division in the Gulf of Tongking. And the land forces were to be under 
the command of General Bouet: According to the instruccions of Paris, 
Harmand in consultations with General Bouet and the Governor of Coehin- 
china decided to take a very strong action against Hué. But before this, 
French were still to fight the Vietnamese forces which were offering serious 
resistances, though the French had at this time in Tongking about 5,000 
men under their command. On the 4th July, 8,000 Vietnamese led by 
a mandarin sent from Hué, attacked the French position in Hai-Phong, 
and the garrison of Nam-dinh was equally assailed.** It was with great 
loss that such attacks could be repulsed. Of these two places, Nam-dinh 
remained besieged for more than three weeks, and in its defence 500 
Vietnamese Catholics took part.1%4- In Son-tay the French had to fight 
the Black Flags 5,000 in number, who were entrenched there to bar the 
forward movements of the French. To reach this position, the French 
were to cross Phu-Hai which again was under the control of the Black 
Flags. But after a very difficult fight they could at last dislodge - these 
opposing elements. It may be mentioned here that the Chinese Yellow 
Flags who were in the pay of the French, helped them in this connection. 
When. all thesa military operations were going on, Tu Due died on July 17, 
1888, and was mercifully spared the sight of his capital falling in the 
hands of the French. On the 18th of August Admiral Courbet with 5 
naval vessels and 2 avisos carrying 1,050 troops and equipage, arrived at 
the mouth of the river of Hué and began to bombard the fcrts of Thuan-an. 
But due to a very passionate resistance of the Vietnamese, no French 
troop could disembark before the 20th of August when after 1,200 
Vietnamese were killed and 1,000 wounded in the fight, their capital was - 
in the hands of the French.* The court of Hué then asked for peace. 
And on the 22nd August Harmand presented a draft of the treaty with 
27 articles which was to be accepted or rejected in block within 24 hours. 
The treaty was signed on the 25th of August, 1888. . Í i 


The most important terms of the treaty were the following: (i) Viet- 
nam clearly accepted the Protectorate of France and delivered to France 
the care of presiding over her relations with foreign powers including that 
. of China. (ii) She agreed to recall all her troops from Tongking and to 
place its administration under the control of France. (iii) She was _to 
cede the province of Binh-Thuan which was to be added to Cochinchina. 
(iv) The three northern provinces of Annam, Thanh-Hoa, Nghe-an and 
Ha-tinh were to be added to Tongking. (v) All the French subjects were 
to have the right to freely circulate, establish themselves and, possess 

ub 
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property in Tongking and in, the open ports. (vi) Residents were to be 
established by France in all chief towns of Tongking ineluding Than-hoa 
and Nghe-an. These residents were to be assisted by forces in number 
considered necessary by France. And these residents were to. render: 
justice between the Europeans and the natives, to control police and to 
centralize the collections of the revenue. (vii) The French Resident in 
Hué was always to have the personal audience ofi the emperor. (viii) The 
administration of the customs of Vietnam was to be entirely in the hands 
of France. (ix) The piastres and the money of Cochinchina were to have 
free circulation in Vietnam, and France was to have an absolute control 
over the finance of Vietnam. (x) And subsequent discussions were to 
regulate commerce, customs, the sharing of imposts, the monopolies of 
Tongking, and the concessions of mines, salt, quarries and forests, ete., 
and with this object a plenipotentiary would come to Hué. And customs 
of all the ports would be in the hands of France.9* It is obvious that 
under this treaty all the important powers of the emperor passed to France 
and he remained merely a titular sovereign. It brought a great satisfaction 
to all French colonialists. 


But this satisfaction was, however, short-lived. It has already been 
. mentioned that in 1876 China as the suzerain of Vietnam, already raised 
an objection against the treaty of 1874, and in 1880 also, Peking sent 
another note to France to that effect, and, almost simultaneously addressed 
to the governors of Yunnan and Kwangsi a circular to take such preventive 
measures as they would think best to maintain the security of the frontiers 
without involving China in an adventure. This was soon followed by 
other measures as well." -Defence forts in certain points on the Chinese 
side of the frontier were repaired, an army was concentrated on the 
frontier of Tongking and Viceroy Li-Hung-Chang was named generalissimo 
of the southern provinces of China.!5* This, however, did not intimidate 
France of eighties, which already felt strong enough to wield regarding 
Tongking, the policy of big stick à l'anglaise. We have already seen that 
Captain Rivière was sent to Tongking in May 1883 with requisite forces, 
and by the time he was killed on May 19, 1883 an important part of this 
province of Vietnam was already in the French hands. And being 
encouraged by this, the government of Paris voted a fresh credit to 
complete the work of Riviére, and appointed Harmand to consolidate the 
French power in Tongking. E i 

On June 16, 1883 nine days after the appointment of Harmand was 
announced in Paris, there appeared in the English press of China a letter 
written by Tu Due to the Viceroy of Canton. It gave the following 
informations : 13° I I 

(ü) On November, 1882, the court of Peking asked Hué, through the 
Viceroy of Canton to be informed of the cause of- difference between 
Vietnam and France. 


186. Ibid. pp. 354, 355; Teston and Percheron, p. 47. ` 
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` (i) An Ambassador’ of China came to Hué to make'a protest against 
the article 2 of the treaty of 1884, and to ask the emperor.of Vietnam 
to declare the“ Chinese ` aia and to pena E representativo w the” 
pa Court. ` . 
(ii) On January; 1888. Tu Due wrote to the Viceroy of. iios “the 
jekisr mentioned above ‘and his representative was already on the "way 
to ‘Peking, when this representative reached the Imperial Court of China;: 
the negotiation which France was then having with China took a different 
iur; But while ‘thè pourparlers for an understanding with China: was 
going: on, France went on with her’ conquering expedition which succeeded ` 
in-imposing on Hué the treaty of Aügüst 25, 1883.  It/seems that ‘at this 
time, England began openly to support China demanding by: virtue: of. 
her suzerainty over- Vietnam a limitation. of the French action in 'Tong- 
king. For the.new-. treaty of France with Hué reduced’ ‘not: ‘only: 
Tongking but the whole of Vietnam to her colony, which when properly : 
developed was likely to: endanger the ‘enormous financial and. economic’: 
interest that Britain possessed in the Yangtsi basin of-China. Hence'shé. 
ignored all the legal, historical, political and other: arguments 'whieh: 
France presented in support;of her action in Tongking.' Thus finding 
the situation difficult; the French Minister in Peking accepted the Chinese, 
proposal. of ‘partitioning Tongking, leaving to France the portion already. 
occupied. -But the situation, having changed for the better, after, the. 
military operations had been in progress, the Government of Paris refused, 
the. proposed ‘partition. Upon this, the Chinese Government, declared. 
that -her forces in the upper. Tongking would not, be, withdrawn 
(November, 1888). , Then to.bring the entire Tongking under her control, 
France had to engage in.a.full;scale military action against. China. As a 
result, the French military and naval; forces of 25,000 men.operating.in. 
the. Red. River valley against the mass of the Chinese regular army which , 
had' come in the. aid of the Black Flags, achieved a series of sucgess;: 
and were able, to. occupy Son-tay in December, 1883,, iBinh- ninh i in March, 
1884, ànd Hung-Hoa in April. This compelled the Chinese to enter into. 
negotiations, for peace. By the preliminary convention signed, between 
the parties on.May' 11; 1884, China agreed on certain conditions to with-, 
draw her troops, to recognize the’ Protectorate of France . over . Vietnam. 
and to open, the Sino-Vietnamese frontier to the commerce of France. ' 
But at the time of signing the treaty envisaged by the convention; the, 
question arose as tó when the Chinese troops were to be withdrawn. 
The French claimed according to their text of the convention that the. 
troops were to be withdrawn “immediately” But the Chinese ., text 
contained no such word.4 Due to a controversy over the. Same, the 


140. This is to be assumed from the Cordier's: work mentioned ‘above; see’ alib. Ch. 
Lemire's chapter. V. 4 

141. All these have been very elaborately discussed by Henri Cordier. See note 137 
above. But this savant ignored the fact that England at this time possessed the 
best of arguments in her favour i.e. the superior force. France too was then 

: using force agains Vietnam, with success. 

149. It is not known what was the actual truth in this matter. But in case. "of a 
former treaty with China, the French sarreptitiously inserted a clause in.i& by. 
which the French missionaries obtained the right of acquiring land in’. China. 
See H. H. Gowen, op. cit: p. 188. 
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negotiations. broke down and the hostilities were resumed. When a 
French unit was advancing in upper Tongking on June 15, 1884, the 
Chinese troops offered it such a stubborn resistance that it was compelled 
to retreat.: The French Government then sent’ an ultimatum to China 
demanding an immediate. withdrawal of troops from Tongking and an 
indemnity of 250 million francs. This demand of ‘indemnity was later 
on reduced to 80 million and then to 50 million. The Chinese Govern- 
ment agreed to evacuate the: troops, but refused to pay any indemnity. 
“Hence to save her prestige France had' to resume war. In August, 1884, 
Admiral Courbat bombarded and destroyed the arsenal of ‘Fu-cheu, in 
October Formosa was blockaded,, and in MarcH 1885 the Isles of Pescadores 


were occupied. Military actions in Tongking were also continued. Buta 


disaster overtook France there. ‘In March, 1885, Lang-son was attacked 
by 35,000 Chinese. And in this battle the French garrison unable. to 
résist the offensive, made a precipitate retreat after a great part of it was 
lost and the Commander was grievously wounded (March 28).' When the 
news of this tragic incident reached France, a joint opposition of the 
leftists and the rightists demanded the stoppage.of hostilities in Tongking 
which, the, nation did not want. On March 30, the Chamber of Deputies 
withdréw by 306 votes against 149 its confidence from Jules Ferry and 
his cabinet fell. The: opposition called ‘him ''& criminal’ for the war 
which led to an ignominous defeat of France at  Lang-son. At this 
moment Germany, the U.S. and England offered to arbitrate. . But. for 
obvious reasons England received this honour. France accepted the good 
offices of Sir Robert Hart, the British Inspector-General of. Chinese 
customs, and signed in Tien-tsin (June 9, 1885) a treaty on the basis of 
the old convention of May 11, 1884. China evacuated her troops from 
Tongking without paying any indemnity. And France also had to evacuate 
the Isles of Pescadores. But China agreed to open to French commerce 
two places one to the north of Lang-son and another to the north of 
Lao-ksi. Through these two localities, French goods were to enter Yunnan 
and Kwangsi on a payment less than that of sea-customs. In considera- 
tion of these advantages France agreed to renounce her original, intention 
of reducing the entire Vietnam to her colony. And even before.finalizing 
the treaty of Tientsin, she signed (June 6, 1885) a revised treaty with the 


court of Hué by which the annexation of Binh-Thuan to Cochinchina, | 


and the incorporation of Ha-tinh, Nghe-anh and Thanh-Hoa -with Tong- 
king was given up, and so was the French administrative control over this 
province.144 These provisions, though conceived in the interest of Britain, 
- saved for the time being the empire of Vietnam from its practical 
extinotion.45 Having no more any chance of trouble from China, France 
was now in a position to consolidate her position in Vietnam. The 
formation of French Indochina, begun in right earnest in 1858, practically 
reached its completion in 1885, after the military intervention in Tongking. 
.148. Pierre Renouvin, La Question d' Extréme-Orient, 125. 
144. The official French historians conceal these facts. di. Teston and Percheron, p. 85. 
145. The French, however, could ‘afterwards reduce Vietnam gradually to’ a colony. 
Before thé last emperor Bao-dai sat on the throne of Vietnam the last vestige of 


the ruling power of his family had been gen by the French. 
Note—The namo ‘Bonard’ has also been spelt as ‘Bonnard’ by some writers: 
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National Sovereignty And World Order—By Santosh Kumar Chatterjee, 
Reader in Political’ Science, Calcutta University. Published by Bengal 
Publishers Private Ltd., 14 Bankim Chatterjee Street, Calcutta 12. 
Price Rs. 12 only. 


International Law is a subject.to which Indian scholars have begun to 
contribute only in recent yeats. The author of the volume under review is 
a well known teacher of the subject and we are indebted to him for an 
interesting study of a complicated problem,':wviz., “how the concept of 
sovereignty stands in the context of a real international order”. 


The proposition from which the author starts is this : “there is a world 
-order which is unifying national governments under the authority of a 
. genuine law of nations". Naturally. he.starts with an analysis of “the plea 

of domestic jurisdiction”, for this plea—recognised by the U. N. Charter— 
stands in the’ way of the emergence of a really effective world order. 
Closely connected with this problem are some others discüssed in detail by 
the author in different chapters : asylum and national sovereignty, nation- 
alisation or expropriation of alien property, regionalism and supranational 
organs, atomic enorgy and international order, etċ. Elaborate and scholarly 
discussion of. these problems throws light on the modification’ of the 
traditional concept of sovereignty under the stress of new political develop- 
‘ments in thé atomic age. © ' — " i 

Two chapters are devoted to the problem of treaties : reservation to 
multilateral treaties, the doctrine of rebus sic stantibus. These topics also 
are closely linked up with the author’s basic problem. If we adhere to 
the old pattern of national sovereignty we should recognise ‘‘unilatera- 
lism”, ¿.e. the unlimited right of a state to make reservations to multilate- 
ral treaties and to repudiate treaty obligations on the plea of vital change 
of circumstances”. This would obviously, impede the growth of a true 
international order. 


“The problem of peace is discussed directly in two chapters entitled 
‘Defining Aggression” and “Peaceful Co-existence", and indirectly in two 
other chapters: International Law and the liquidation. of colonialism. ; 
the role of adjudication. Both “aggression” and “peaceful co-existence” 
are imprecise legal concepts, and the current tendency is to give them a 
precision which would assist the development of a healthy world order. 
The liquidation of colonialism has now become an important concern of 
International Law because it is essential for stabilisation of world order 
on the basis of peace and human rights. Adjudication contributes to the 
same end through peaceful adjustment of international disputes. 


In the chapter onthe problem. of Antarctica the author has analysed 
the new experiment of “freezing” of territorial sovereignty. I 

The author's final conclusion is stated in the following words : ''It is a 
mistake to regard international society as subordinate to the states and 
covering only those matters which states have agreed to hand over to it. 
It is equally a mistake to regard the international community as a social 
entity which existed prior to the states and set up a coherent pattern into 
which they fit. The truth lies between the two”. 


A. C. BANERJEE 
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Suhasranjan Datta, M.B.- 
B.8., 10/1, Station Road, 
Caleutta—31. 

Parimalchandra Das, M.B.- 
B.S., Chittaranjan 
Hospital, 24,: Gorachand 
Road, Caleutta—14. 

Dilipkumar Das, M.B.B.S., 
Institute of Post- 
Graduate Medical Edu- 
cation and Research, 
Caleutta—20. 


Satyendramohan Nandi, 
M.B.B.S., Institute of 
Post-Graduate Medical 


Education’and Research, 
8. 8. K. M. Hospital, 
Caleutta—20. 
Gobindalal Das, M.B.B.S., 
74J4A, Skyampukur 
Street, Caleutta—4. 
Parimalkanti ' Mukho- 
padhyay, M.B.B.S., 14/1, 
Golf Club Road, 
Caleutta—33. 
Asokkumar Das, M.B.B.S., 
P. 284, C. I. T. Road, 
Caleutta—11. 
Samarendra ^ Chatto- 
padhyay, M.B.B.S., 10, 


Nainanpara Lane, 
Calcutta—36. 
Chandrabhusban Chatto- 
padhyay, M.B.B.S., 
Singhati Village,, 
Manteswar P.O. and 
Dist. Burdwan. 
Himansusekhar Bhatta- 


charyya, M.B.B.S., 47, 
Ramsita Ghat Street, 


Bhadrakali, Dist. Hughli. 


Samirranjan Bhatta- 
` eharyya, M.B.BS., 
139C/4, Ananda Palit 
Road, Caleutta—14. 
Sm. Gita Mukhopadhyay, 
M.B.B.S., P. 284, C. E. T. 
Road, Caloutta—11. 


Kantibhushan Baksi, M.B.- 
B.S., Qr. No. 114/8, Unit 
4, il, Garden Reach 
"Road, Caleutta—43. 


Sasankatilak Bandyo- 
padhyay, M.B.B.S., 4, 
Bhawanipur Road, 


Calcutta—25. 


Samareschandra De, M.B.- 
B.S., 14, W. C. Banerjee 
Street, Calcutta—6, 


Pranayprasun Mitra, M.B.- 
B.S., Dept. of Tropical 
Medicine, School of 
Tropical Medicine, 
Caleutta—12, 


THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 


Title of the thesis 


M.D. (1962) 


[ MAR, 


Date of admission 
to the degree by 
the Syndicate. 


“Study of co -agulation and 31st August, 1963 - 


bleeding defects in Hepato- 
bilary disorder." 

"Study of the second heart 
sound. M 


“Clinical studies on muscular 
dystrophy and atrophy with 
special reference to serum 
glutamic oxaloacetic transa- 
minase activity.” 

“Studies on Cardio vascular 
change in hyperthyroid | and 
hypothyroid . conditions.” 


“Studies on Diabetes Mellitus 
with special reference to some 
liver function tests.” 

“A study on the renal haemo- 
dynamics in hypertensive 
subjécts.” 


“Cardiac output at rest and on 
exercise.” - 


“A study on Bronchial Asthma 
with special reference to 
blood, sugar changes.” 


. “Study on hypoproteinanaemia 


of different aetiological 


basis.” 


“A study on the relative values 
of Levulose as compared to 
Gluoose in health and some 
diseases.” 

“Studies on the congenital heart 
diseases." - = : 


“Observations in cases of 


anaemia.’ 


“Studies on .eongestive cardiac 
failure.” 


“Studies on the Cardio-vascular 
changes in chronic sovere 
hypochronie Anacsia.” 


“Study on certain adrenal 
function in peptic uleer.” 


“Diabetes Mellitus—a clinical - 


study with special reference 
to vascular complications, 


Do. 


Do. 


na Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


1964] i 


Name and local address of the 
candidate. 


Indubhushan Bhaumik, 
M.B.B.S., 8/20, Station 
Road, Caleutta—19. 


2. Durgades Raychaudhuri, 
M.B.B.S., Registrar, 
Department of Surgery, 
Medical College Hospital, 
Calcutta. 

Jaladhar Ray, M.B.B.S., 
18/31, Ballygunge Place, 
East, Calcutta—19. 

Brajagobinda Saha, M.B.- 
B.S., 11/49, Panditia 
Road, Calcutta-—29. 


b. Sobhanlal Chattopadhyay, 
M.B.B.S., 9, Dingshy- 
para Street, Bally, Dist. 
Howrah. ` 


6. Haripada Poddar, M.B.- 
B.S., 56H, Beliaghata 
ra Road, Caleutta— 
0. 


Gurudas Mukhopadhyay, 
M.B.B.S., Plot No. 79/2, 
C. I. T. Road, Scheme 
XLIX, Caeleutta—14. 


8. Ekendranath Ghosh, M.B.- 
B.8., 61, Durgacharan 
Doctor Road, Caleutta— 
14. 


Sm. Santi Datts, M.B.B.S., 
7-A, Karim Hossain 
Lane, Caleutta—17. 


2. Nanigopal Gupta, M.B.B.S., 
356/1, Netaji Subhas 
Ch. Bose Road, Calcutta 

z —40. 

Amitabha Chakrabarti, 
M.B.B.S., 52/2, Sree 
Gopal Mullick ` Lane, 
Caleutta—12. 


4. Anilkumar Bandyo- 
padhyay, M.B-B.S., 48, 
Ramdulal Sarkar Street, 
Caleutta—6. 

5. Sm. Mine Guha, M.B.B.S., 
C/o. Mr. A. Guha, Bara- 
bazar, Chandernagore. 


NOTIFICATIONS 


Title of the thesis 


M.S. (1962) 


“Venous incompetency in lower 
limb with special reference to 


varicosity". (Abdominal 
Surgery) ` 

“Infantile hydrocephalus” 
(Neurosurgery), 


“Studies on Carcinoma Pros- 


tate” (Genito Urinary 
Surgery). 

“Studies on pre and post opera- 
tive circulating blood 
volume” (Genito  Urinary- 
Surgery). 


“Study of the hypothalamo- 
pituitary adrenal axis in 
different age groups in man 
and its changes in tranmatic 
conditions." (Genito- Urinary 
Surgery). 

“A study of the renal arterial 
pattern and its application to 
conservative renal surgery in 
the treatment of localised 
diseases of the kidney and a 
comparative study on 
different renal operations in 
the treatment of localised 
caleulas diseases of the kidney 
With a report of 65 partial 
Nephrectomios." (Genito 
Urinary Surgery). i 

“Study on keloid and hyper- 


tropic cases and their treat- 


ment.” (Plastic Surgery). 
“Studies on Complications 
following Prostatectomy.” 


(Genito Urinary Surgery). 


M.O. (1962) 


“‘Electroencephalographie study 
in pregnancy." 


“Studies on accidental haemor- 
rhage with special reference 
to fibrinogen content of 
blood." 


* A study on the placental trans- 


fer of some crystalloids and 
colloids.” 


“Histochemical detection of 
alkaline Phosphatose activity . 


in human endometrium and. 
corvix as an air in diagnosis,” 

“Enquiry into perinatal morta. 
lity.” 
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Date of admission 
the degree by the 
Syndicate, 


91st August, 1963 


Do. 


Do. 


31st August, 1963 


Do. 


Do. 


` Do, 
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Name and local address of the Title of the thesis Date of admission 


candidate. to the degree by 
à i ] the Syndicate. 


_ 6. Subodhchandra — Mukho- “Observations on Some aspects 91sb August, 1963 


padhyay, M.B.B.§., 60/1, of epee abortion.” 
Mahatma Gandhi ‘Road, E 
Caleütta—9. E š 
7. Trishitkumar Mukho- “Creative metabolism in preg- - Do. 
padhyay, M.B.B.S., 40, nancy and labour.” 
S. C. Chatterjee Street, š . 
Konnagar, Dist. Hooghli. I 
8. Sm. Kalyani Mukho- “Study on clinico-pathological Do. 
padhyay, M.B.B.S., 19, relationship of dysfunctional 
Hem Chandra Street, uterine Baemorrbage. 
Caleutta—23. h n 


9. Sm. Ketaki Chattopadhyay, “Study -of  selien systemic Do. 
M.B.B.S., Block H, Flat changes predominantly of the 
20, C. I.T. Buildings, - urinary system due to genital - 


Entally, Caleutta—14. ^ . prolapse -in-females and role 
i 7 . of operative treatment on 
them." 
10. Madanmohan Kapas, M.B.- ‘Studies on the effects of Syn- Do. 
ç B.8., 16, Aswini Datta thetic Oxytocin on uterine 
Road, Caleutta—29. action." -~ 
1l. Ajaykumar Ghosh, M.B.- ‘Evaluation of colpomicroscopic Do. 
B.S., 24, Gorachand - examination. of the cervix 
Road, Caleutta—14. uteri for diagnosis, of early ` 
I curcinoma.”” 
12. Jagabandhu Mitra, M.B.- ` “Prolonged labour" Do. 


B.S., Clinical Tutor, 

Eden Hospital, 88, i 

College Street, Calcutta B 
—12. M 


É 


Up. Phil. ‘(Arts) 


1. Birendrachandra Chakra- “Bpitigh relation with the hill 9th February, 1968 
barti, Lecturer, Charu- - tribes of Assam (1868-1900). 
chandra College, 22, - (History) - 
Lake Road, Caleutta— A MUR 


29. E 
2. Ajaykumar Chakrabarti, “Literature in Kamata Koch 9th February, 1969 
P.O. Dhubri, Assam. Bihar Raj Darbar from 14th- 
? s - 18th Centúry. ns 
(Bengali) _ 


8. Saumendranath Gango- “Swadeshi” Andolan-O-Bangla 9th March, 1963 
padh yay, 43/3B, Sahitya, ^? (Bengali). n 
Surendranath Banerjee - 

Road, Caleutta—14. T che Y 


4. Sureschandra Maitre, 20/7, “Bangla: Kabyer Nabajanma 16th March, 1963 
Harekristo Sett Lane, ^ (Bengala Kabita, 1858-1898) - 
Caleutia—2. _ (Bengali). 


5. Sisirkumar Das, Purva “Bengali Short story from the Sth April, 1963 
Palli, P.O. Haltu, . 24. beginning to 1925)." 
Parganas. . (Bengali). - j 

6, Anilkumar Mukhopadhyay, “The Philosophy of Abhinava- 19th April, 1968 
Lecturer in Philosophy, - -gupta—a comparative and d 
Darjeeling Govt. College, _ critics! study of Kasmir j 
Darjeeling. Saivism.” (Philosophy). 


7. Sm. Subarnasasi Bandyo- “‘Nabin Chandra—his mind and 19th April, 1968 
padhyay, Institute of art, d eee 
Education for Women, 
Hastings House, eiu loc D 


Caleutta——27. | — —- rs 


£, Pratapaditye _ Pal, 86K, SH Architteatine . in Nepal llth May, 1963 
Manoharpukur Road, - ~ (Ancient-Indian MUS and "er t ER 
Calcutta—29, Culture), 


1964] | NOTIFICATIONS 


Name and local address of th 


10. 


11. 


12. 


18. 


14. 


15. 


10. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


Title of the thesis 
Xx 


candidate. ES 


Sm.  Chinmayi Chatto- “Bhaktiraser Vivartan” (Sans- 
padhyay, 4, S. C. krit). 
Chatterjee Bye Lane, 


South, Konnager, 
Hooghli. š 

Seurindranath Mitra, 1/A, “T. S. Eliot and the classical 
Chatterjee Lane, tradition in English criti- 
Caleutta—12. cism" (English). 


Sunilkanti Sen, Indian “Metaphysical tradition and 
Institute of Technology, T. S. Eliot" (English). 
P.O. Kharagpur Techno- : 
logy, Kharagpur. 

Sm. Anima Singh, 162/80, ‘Maithili Folk Songs" (Hindi) 
Prince Anwar Shah 
Road, Caleutta—33. 


Prithvindranath ' Chakra- “The Birbhum dialect . of 
barti, 10, Parsibagan West Bengal" (Bengali). 
Lane, Calcutta—9. 


Prenaykumar Kundu, P.O. "'Rabindranather Gitinatya-O- 
Sahaganj, Dist. Hooghli. Nritysnatys" (Bengali). 

Subrata Ray, Dept. of “Fluctuations in Indian 
Economies, C. U., 56A, Balance. of Payments 


B. T. Road, Calcutta— (1900-19850),, (Economics). 
50. 

Sunilkumar Sen, 19/292, “Aspects of Industriel Policy 
Russa Road, South, and development of India 
Calcutta —338. 1858-1914" (History). 


` Sachchidananda Ghosh, “Local finance in urban areas 
64, Hari Ghosh Street, in West Bengal” (Economics). 
Calcutta—é6. 


Munindrakumar Ghosh, “Mahabharata by Sanjay—a 
Ojo. Dr. S. B. Dasgupta, critical edition with intro- 
M.A., Ph.D., Ramtanu duotion", (Bengali). 

Lahiri Professor, C. U., 
Asutosh . Building, 
Caleutta—12. 


Nandalal Kundu, Head of ‘“‘Non-dualism in Saiva and 
ihe Department of Sakta Philosophy" (Philoso- 
Philosophy, Maharaja phy). 

Manindrachandra College, 
20, Ramkanta Bose 
Street, Caleutta—3. 


Syamalkumar - Chatto- “Bangle Gadyer Kramavikas" 
padhyay, Lecturer in (Gradual development of 
Bengali, Jhargram Raj Bengali Prose), (Bengali). 
College, P.O. Jhargram. i bs 2 

Dimbeswar Sarma, Nijara- “An interpretative study of 
pur (East), Chandmari, Kalidasa" (Sanskrit). 

P.O. Tribune, Gauhati, ` 
Assam. . 

Nilratan Bandyopadhyay, “Iron age in India” (Ancient 
C/o. Dr. Nibarranjan Indian History and Culture). 
Ray, 68/4D, Purnadas 
Road, Calcutta —29. 

Pijushkenti Mahapatra, ‘‘Aviramadasa and his Govinda- 
56/1A, Sri Gopal Malik Vijaya” (Bengali). 

Lane, Calcutta—12. 

Pramodkumar Mukho- ‘Currency and Prices in India 
padhyay, 12, Bediadanga —1947-60” (Economics). 
ist Lane, Calcutta—39. ; _ 


Sm. Sunanda Sen, 90A, “India’s Bilateral trade and 


Bakul Bagan Road, payments agreements, 1947. 


Caleutta-—25. 1962” (Economics). 


Date of admission 
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to the Degree by 
the Syndicate. 


18th May, 1068 


28th May, 1968 


llth June, 1968 


18th June, 1908 


27th June, 1963 


17th August, 1963 


24th August, 1963 


24th August, 1968 


"th September, 
1963, 


7th September, 
1903. ` 


21st 
` 1968. 


September, 


28th September, 
1963. 


th October, 1963 


12th October, 1963 


30th 
19 


14th 


1963. 


14th 
19 


. 


November, 


December, 


December 


a 


818 THE 


Name and local address of the 
: candidate. 
20; Bimalkumar Data, 


Librarian, Visva-Bharati 
University Santiniketan 
(West Bengal). 


I 


Hrishikeshchandra Ray, 5, 
Bipradas De Lane, 
Caleutta—b. 


1. 


Ajitlal. | Mukhopadhyay, 
Entomological Research 
Assistant, State Agri- 
cultural Research, Insti- 
tute, 230, Netaji Subhas 
Road, Regent Park, 

- Caleutta—40. 


2, 


P. L. D. Waidyasekera, 
Zoology Department, 
Presidency College, 
. Calcutta—12. 


Sm.” Nilima Bandyo- 
padhyay, Department of 
Macromolecules, Indian 
Association for the Culti- 
vation of Science, Jadav- 
pur, Caleutta—32. 


Charubbushan . Ü 
Applied Chemistry 
Department, Indian 
Institute of Technology, 
Kharagpur. 

Arunendu Sarkar, Lecturer 
in Chemistry, Vidya- 
sagar College, Caleutta— 


3. 


Debray, 


Asimkumar Sengupta, 
Bartol Research Foun- 


CALCUTTA REVIEW 


Title of the thesis 


“Libraries and Librarianship of 
ancient-and mediaeval India 
(from the earliest times to 
O. 1850 A.D." (Ancient 


(mar. 


Date of admission 
to the degree by 
the Syndicate. 


14th 
.1963. 


December, 


Indian History and Culture). 


D.Phil. (Science) 


“Investigations on the separa- 
tion of clay minerals and non- 
elaying matters of some 
Indian clays” `` (Applied 
Chemistry). 252 


“Studies on the activity of some 


"Lepidopteróus insects in 


9th February, 1968 


9th February, 1963 


relation to weather cóndi- -' 


tions" (Zoology). 


“Action on specific amino-acids 


` 


on amoebae” (Zoology). 


“Studies on polysaccharides” 
(Pure Chemistry). 


"Studies on electrical properties 
of fine particles and suspen- 
soids” (Pure Chemistry). 


“Gibbs Donnan ` effect | in 


mechano ` chemistry’? (Pure ` 


Chemistry). 


“Investigations on some nuclear 
- level schemes” (Physics). 


dation, Swarthmore, Pa,  .. 


U.S.A. 
Tapaskumar Pradhan, 
“1, Padmanath Lane, 
Calcutta—4. 


8. 


Pranabkumar Sarkar, Dept. 


of Applied Chemistry, . 


University College of 

Science and Technology, 

92, Acharyya Praphulla- 

chandra Road, Calcutta 
š —9. 

10. Utpalkali 
of 
indian Association for 

= qhe Cultivation — ' of 
Science, 
Calcutta—32. 


“Sengupta, Dept. 
Macromobecules, ^ 


- Jadavpur, | 


“Part I—Studies on urease from 
cajanus indicus (Arhar). 

Part -II—Studies “on phos- 
phatase from phaseolus 
vulgaris L (french bean)” 
-(Pure Chemistry). 

“Studies on the bound form of 
niacin (Niacinogen)” (Bio- 
chemistry). 


“Studies in natural polysac- 
charides” (Pure Chemistry). 


19th February, 
1963. 


19th - 


February, 
1963. : 


19th February, 


1963. 


19th 
1963. 


February, 


| 9th 


February, 
1963. : 


9th March, 1963 


16th March, 1963 


16th March, 1903 


1964] 


Name and local address of the 


11. 


12. 


13. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


candidate. 


Amalendu Das, Dept. of 
Macromolecules, Indian 
Association for the 
Cultivation of Science, 
Jadavpur, Calcutta—32. 


Indubhushan. Srivastava, 


Dept. of General Physics ' 


and X-rays, Indian 
Association for the 
Cultivation of Science, 
Jadavpur, Caleutta—32. 


Ajitkumar Goswami, 38, 


Rakhal Ghosh Lane, 
Caleutta—10. 
Manas Raychaudhuri, 


186A, Asutosh Mookerjee 
Road, Calcutta—25. 


Subimal Deb, P. 24, Golf 
Club Road, Caleutta. 


s 


Pranaykumar Chatto- 
padhyay, Dept. of 
Macromolecules, Indian 
Association for the Culti- 
vation of Science, Jadav- 
pur, Caleutta—32. 


Ranajitkumar Datta, 42, 


Kansaripara Road, 
Caleutta—25. 
Sunilkumar Sinha, Saha 


Institute of Nuclear 
Physies, 92, Acharyya 
Praphullachandra Road, 
Calcutta—9. 


Sri J agdish Prasad, Junior 


Scientific Officer, Central . 


Glass and Ceramic Re- 
search Institute, P.O. 
Jadavpur University, 
Calcutta—32. 


Amiyakumar Sarkar, 10, 
Banshi Datta | Road, 
Caleutta-—14. _ 


Sm. Arati Rudra (Mrs. 
Ghosh), Biochemical 
Laboratory, Dept. of 
Applied Chemistry, 92, 
Upper Circular Road, 


Calcutta—9. 


Syamalkanti Chakrabarti, 
P. 244,  Krishnapur 
Refugee Co-Operative, ` 


Colony, Caleutta—28. 


Anilbhushan Som, E53, 
C. I. T. Buildings, 
Singhibagan, Caleutta— 
7. 


NOTIFICATIONS 


Title of the thesis. 


“Studies on natural polysac- 
charides” (Pure Chemistry). 


“Deffusion and other transport 
properties of gases” (Pure 
Physics). 


“Some aspects of Cholesteral 
metabolism” (Physiology). 


“An investigation into the 
personality structure of the 
musicians” (Psychology). 

“Experimental investigations 
into some Sensory discrimi- 
nations of a group of severely 
mentally retarded adoles- 
cents” (Psychology). 


“Mechanism of vulcanisation 
of rubber” (Applied 
Chemistry). 


“Biochemical studies on brain 
metabolism” (Biochemistry). 


“Nuclear magnetic resonance 
and its application to the 
study of properties of solids 
and liquids" (Pure Physics). 


“Physico- chemical properties 
of some Indian clays and 
related minerals” (Pure 
Physics). 


“Study of structure and be- 
haviour of chromosomes 
and their susceptibility to 
chemical and physical agen- 
cies” (Botany). 


“Studies on the metabolism of 
candida albicans (in relation 
to the mode of action of 
polyene antibiotics’ (Bio- 
chomistiy), 


“Structural and  Petrologienl 
evolution of the northern 
part of Singhbhum granite” 
(Geology). 


“Studies on carbohydrate meta- 
bolism with special reference 
to cerebrosides” (Chemistry). 
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Date of admission 
to the degree by 


the Syndicate. 
l6th March, 1963 


Do. 


29th March, 1963 


Do. 


5th April, 1963 


820 
Name and local address of the 
candidate. 


CALCUTTA REVIEW [MAR. 
t 
Title of the thesis 


THE 


Date of admission 
“to the degree by 
the Syndicate, 


24. 


25. 


Sunilkumar Gangopadhyay, 
124/3, Prince Golam 
Hossain Saha Road, 
Jadavpur, Caleutta—32. 


Sukumar Basuli, Dept. of 
Mathematics, B. E. 


Caleutta—9. 


*"Isoquinoline derivatives 
possible ` Amoebicides”’ 
(Chemistry). 


“Some problems of thin'élastic 19th April, 


plates and shells" (Applied 


Chemistry). 


as- “Bth April, 1903 


1903 


College, Botanic Garden, Mathematics). . 
Howrah. 

26. Hemendranath Basu, “Studies on hydrogenation of : Do. - 
84/3A, Bowbazar Street, fats and other ` lipids" f 
(Room No. 19), Calcutta (Applied Chemistry). - 

—]12. a ` ; 

27. Anupam Sengupta, Lec- “Studies on the influence of Do, 

` uror, Department of climatic and environmental 
Pharmacy, Benaras factors on Some of the Indian 
Hindu University, seed fat compositions”. 
Varanasi—65. (Applied Chemistry). 

98. Sm. Anjali Mukhopadhyay, ‘‘Radio-biological studies on Do. 
216/24, Lower Circular yeast Anoeba and other 
Road, Caleutta—17. micro organisms” (Physics). 

29, Harendrakumar Saha, “Investigations on double sul- . Do, 
Dept. of Chemistry, phates ‘pseudo alums .and 
Purdue University, © alums”. (Pure Chemistry). 

Indiane. 3 PY i oy ee 

30. Himansubhushan Kundu, “Coagulation factors in body Do. 

` Haematolo Dept., fluids.. (Physiology). ` - 
“School o Tropical E ` 
Medicine, Caleutta—12. $ 

31. Arunkumar Biswas, 69B, “Studies on surface active Do. 
Townsend Road, agents- from fats" (Applied vi 
. Calcutta —26. Chemistry). 

59. Haraprasad Ghosh. Dept. “Studies on the bound form of Do. 
of Applied Chemistry, Nicotinic Acid (Niacinogen)” ` 
University College of (Biochemistry). 

Technology, 92, 

Acharyys Praphuila- 

chandra Road, Calcutta Š 
I —9. 

93. Sukumar Basu, 36B, Bose- “A Socio-Psychologicel study . ` Do. 

para Lane, Caleutta—3. of the adolescent: tribal ae 
children of West Bengal d 
Himalayan region for the . 
purpose of national inte- 
gration through co-curri- 
cular participation” (Psycho- - 

? - - ogy). ` - - - ç 

34. Rangalal Bhattacharyya, “Beta and Gamma Spectros- 30th April, 1963 
Saha Institute of Nuclear copic studies of some nuclear . 
Physics, 92, Acharyya decay schemes” (Pure Phy- 
Praphullachandre Road, sics). . . 

Caleutta—9. : 

85. Tridibendranarayan Misra, ‘Investigations on.the electro- llth May, 1963 
Optics Dept., Indian nie spectra of some aromatic 
Association for the Culti- compounds in different 
vation of Science, Jadav- states’? (Pure Physics). 
pur, Calcutta—32. = 

90. Subheschandra Ghosh, 13A, ‘‘Design of a wattless test cir- Do. ` - 
Abhoy Guha Road, euit for meters and relays." ` 
Caleutta—6. (Applied Physics). : 

$7. Sm. Malina Dasgupta, ''Electronie structure of Amino 18th May, 1963 
37/1, Gariahata Road, Aza Aromatics” (Pure 
Caleutta—109. . Chemistry). : 

38, Sm.  Mrinmayi Das, 25, “‘Donor-acceptor properties in Do, 
Nabin Kundu . Lane, the oxcitcd state" (Pure 


1964] 


Name and local address of the 
candidate. 


39. Asimjyoti De, 10, Krittibas 
Mukherjee Road, 
Caleutta—4. 

40. Sm. Arundhati Ghosh, 
9A, Cooper Street, 
Caleutta—26. 

41. Subhaschandra Pal, Bengal 


Immunity Research 
Institute, 39, Acharyya 
Jagadish Bose Road, 
Calcutta—16. 
Alokkumar Majumdar, 
68/D, Graham's Road, 


Regent Park, Caleutta— 
40. 


42. 


43. Ramananda Chatto- 
padhyay, Department of 
Magnetism, Indian Asso 
ciation for the Culti- 
vation of Science, 


Caleutta—32. 


Asitkumar Sarkar, 557, 
Circular Road, P.O. 
Santragachi, Howrah. 


44. 


Nirmalendu Chaudhuri, 
Bose Institute, 93/1, 
Acharyya Praphulla- 
onde Road, Calcutta 


Satyadeb Bhattacharyya, 
Research Scholar, Dept. 
of Chemistry, Bose 


46. 


Institute, 93/1, Acharyya 


Praphullachandra Road, 
Caleutta—9. 


Koratagere Subharao 
Rajarao, Meteorologist, 
Colaba Observatory, 
Colaba, Bombay—5. 


Sudhirkumar Bhatta- 
charyya, C/o. Sri Priya- 
nath Bhattacharyya, 
P.O. Talpukur, P.K. Das 
Road,  Titagarh,  24- 
Parganas. 

Sm. Chitra Mukhopadhyay, 
C/o. Professor P. B. Sen, 
6, Turf Road, Caleutta— 
25. 


47, 


48. 


49. 


O. N. Kaul, 24/22, M. L. B. 
Road, Lashkar, Gwalior, 
M.P. 


50. 


Sm. Tuhina Ghosh, 26, 
Southern Avenue, 
Calcutta—29. 


13—2105P—1II 


51, 


NOTIFICATIONS 


Title of the thesis ` 


"Studies on the thoracic and 
cervical arteries of birds." 
(Zoology). 

“Nucleon Nucleus scattering 
and nuclear structure” (Pure 
Physics). 

“Studies on the characteristics 
of Nucleic acids in liver” 
(Pure Chemistry). 


“An experimental study of some 
psychological processes under- 
lying concept formation in 
congenitally blind” (Psycho- 
logy). . 

“The theory of paramagnetic 
behaviour of the salts of some 
elements of the iron group" 
(Physics). 


“Cytological and cytochemical 
Studies on the sexual 
encocronology of the sub- 
tropical male house sparrow” 
(Zoology). 


“Cosmic ray U-Meson inter- 
actions underground” 
(Physics). 


"Investigations on the iso- 
lation and characterisation of 
proteins by physico chemical 
methods” (Pure Chemistry). 
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Date of admission 
to the degree by 
the Syndicate. 


28th May, 1963 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


lith June, 1963 


18th June, 1963 


“Physics—Geomagnetism (Lunar 27th June, 1963 


Geomagnetic tides)" 
Physics). 


(Pure 


“On some problems on vertex 
motion of fluid of classical 
hydrodynamics” .(Applied 
Mathematics). E 


“Some aspects of the role of 
choline in lipid metabolism 
with Special reference to 
cholesterol and lipoproteins" 
(Physiology). 

**14 Mev neutron cross section 
measurements (ux) reaction 
by the emulsion technique 
and a detailed study of some 
features ‘of the emulsion 
technique used for such 
measurements” (Pure 
Physics). 

"Investigation some on aspeets 
of nuclear magnetic resonance 
phenomena" (Pure Physies). 


Do. 
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Name and local address of the 
candidate. 


562. Sujitkumar Purkayastha, 
Forest Research Insti- 
tute, .Wood Anatomy 
Branch, P.O. “New 


Forest, Dehra Dun. 


Subodhchandra Som, Dept. 
of Applied Physics, 92, 
Acharyya Praphulla- 
chandra Road, Caloutta 
—9. 

Ranjit of 
General Physics and 
X-rays, Indian Asso- 
ciation for the Cultiva- 
tion of Science, Jadav-- 
pur, Caleutta—32. 

Rathindrakumar Bhatta- 
charyya, Bengal Immu- 
nity Research Institute, 
39, Acharyya Jagadish 
Bose Road, Caleutta— 


16. 
Dipak Haldar, C/o. Sri H. 


53. 


64. Pal, Dept. 


` 55. 


56. 


Mitra, .164, Lower 
Circular Road, Calcutta 
—14. 


57. Mahitosh Sarkar, C/o. Dr. 

' B. Chatterjee, Bengal 
Engineering College, 
Botanie Gardens, 
Howrah. 


Asitkumar Mandal, 
Akhil Mistry. 
Caleutta—9.. . 

Amarendra Mukhopadhyay,- 
Institute of Radio-Phy- 
sics and Electronics, 92, 
Acharyya Praphulla- 


58. 112, 


Lane, 


59. 


chandra Road, Calcutta 


—9. 
Nripendrakrishna 
Central Fuel Research 
Institute, T ealgora, 
Bihar. 
Present address— ` 
Dept. of Chemistry, Uni- 
versity of, Utah, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, U.S.A. 


Amitabha Ghoshal, 8/8, 
Roopnagar, Ist Floor, 
Delhi—6. 

Sri Akhtar Ahmed, 7A, 
Cornfield Road, Flet 25, 
Caleutta—19. 1 


60. 


61. 


02. 


03. Patitpaban Mukho- 
oe 10/2, Satru- 
Ghosh Lane, 


Rita 12. 


Sunilkumar Kundu, Dept. 
of Theoretical Physics, 
Australian National 
University, 
Australia. 


64. 


“Saha, š 


THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 


Title of the thesis 


“Anatomical Studies of tho 
Secondary xylen and phloem 
of Indian trees” (Botany). 


“Studies on: diffraction images 
of objects in partially co- 
herent light" (Applied Phy- 
gies). 

“Transport properties of gases” 

(Pure Physics). 


"Interrelationship of Dietary 
Protein and Vitamin A in 
Metabolism" (Bio-Chemistry) 


"Studies on the action of some 
antibiotics on Vibrio 
cholerae” (Biochemistry). 


“Physico-chemical ^ properties 
-of Clay Minerals" (Applied 
acu o. 


"Some aspects of reproductive 


anatomy and physiology -of - 


salientia’’. (Zoology). 
“Studies on Combinational 
switching - circuit theory” 
(Radio-Physics and Electro- 
nics), 


“Studies on: coal tar phenols 
by the technique of counter 
current distribution” (Applied 
hay. 


“Contribution ‘to the theory ar 
Dams” (Statistics). 


“Studies on Dalrin (diallyldi I 


thio carbamido hydrazine) 
and its analytical application 


macro and micro” (Chemistry). 


“Studies on the production of 
antibiotic from & ‘psendo 
monas sp” (Applied 
Chemistry). PE 


“Extended source Model 


in 
Meson theory" (Physics), - 


Canberra, ` 


[MAR. 


Date of admission 
to the degree by 
the Syndicate. 


27th June, 1963 


18th July, 1963 


20th July, 1963 


17th August, 1963 


Do. 


24th August, 1963 


Do. 


31st August, 1963 


1964] 


Name and local address of the 
candidate. 


‘65. Asiskumar Debrey, C/o. 
Dr. B. Pathak, Dept. of 
Applied Chemistry, 92, 
Acharyya Praphulla- 
chandra Road, Calcutta 


— 


Makhanlal Bhaumik, 18, 
Babu Bagan Lane, 
Phalaris, Caleutta— 


Pradipkumar Raybarman, 
Department of Applied 
Chemistry, Caleutta 
University, 92, Acharyya 
Praphullachandra Road, 
Caleutta—9, 


Amalendu Pal, Vill. Icha- 
pore, P.O. Barasat, 
24-Parganas. 


86. 


67. 


68. 


Sukhamay Chakrabarti, 
92, Acharyya Praphulla- 
chandra Road, Calcutta 


—9, 


Saralnath Ghosh, Dept. of 
Chemistry, University 
College of Science, 92, 
Acharyya Praphulla- 
chandra Road, Calcutta 
—9. : 


Dibyendunath Ray, 26, 
Crooked Lane, P.O. 
Chinsura, Dist. Hooghli. 


Sm. Sneha Chaudhuri, 
15/15, Preonath Mallik 
Road, Caleutta—26. 


Prasantakumar Sengupta, 
41/D, Serpentine Lane, 
Calcutta—14. : 


69. 


70. 


71. 
72. 


73. 


74. Nirendranath Seh, Asstt. 


‘Professor of Physics, 
Birla College, Pilani, 
Rajasthan. 


Sm. Minati Pal (nee Nandi), 
Department of Applied 
Chemistry, University 
College of Technology, 
92, Acharyya Praphulla- 
chandra Road, Calcutta 
—9. 


Krishnakumar Deb, Optic 
Dept. Indian Asso- 
ciation for the Cultiva- 
tion ef Science, Jadav- 
pur, Caleutta—32. 


Krishnakumar Sinha, 
Physiology Department, 
Presidency "College, 
Caleutia—12. 


75. 


| 6. 


11. 


NOTIFICATIONS 


Title of the thesis 


“Possible uses of Lac dye" 
(Applied Chemistry). 


“Studies in hard rubber re- 
action’? (Applied Chemistry). 


“The synthesis of some Pyri- 
midin derivatives and action 
on certain Myro Organisms” 
(Pure Chemistry). 


‘Investigation on the oxidation 
reduction behaviour of some 
minor constituents of glass" 
(Applied Chemistry). 


“Some chemical aspects of tea” 
(Chemistry). 


“Naturally occurring , furano- 
lactones” (Chemistry). 


“Synthetic experiments in 
polycyclic systems" (Pure 
Chemistry). - ` 

“Nuclear Instruments" (Pure 


Physics). ` 


"Studies on some species of 

` fusarium inciting witt 
Lizeases of Pulses in West 
Bengal” (Botany). 


“Fading of Radio Waves and 
Ionospheric Drifts” (Physics) 


“Aromatic biosynthesis  in' 


plents" (Physiology). 


"Investigations on Roman and 
infra-red spectra of some. 
organic compounds” (Pure 
Physics). 


“Studies on interrelationship 
of Vitamin E in carbohydrate, 
Protein and far metabolism” 
(Physiology). 


823 


Date of admission 
to the degree by 
the Syndicate. 


31st August, 1963 


l4th September, 


. 


28th September, 
1963. 


12th Oetober, 1963 


Do. 


18th October, 1963 


. Do. 


80th November, 
1903. 


30th ^ November, 
1963. 


-Dos 


594, 


Name and local addiess of the 


18. 


80. 


81. 


82. 


candidate. 


Sm. Sandhya Ghosh, 
Demonstrator of Haema- 
tology, School of 
Tropical Medicine, 
Chittaranjan Avenue, 
Calcutta. 


Narayanchandra Pal, 28/6, 
Convent Road, Caleutt& 


—14. - - 

meme Basu, 11, 
Swinhoe Streot, Caloutta 
—19. 


Saumitrakumar Sen, C/o. 
Professor P. K. Sen, 
8A,  Ekdalia Place, 
Caleutta—19. 

Sasankasekhar. Chatto- 
padhyay, Research 
Officer, Indian Council 
of Agricultural Research, 
Krishi Bhavan, New 
Delhi. 


THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 


Title of the thesis 


-D Phil. (Medical) 


“Studies in anaemia in Leukae- 
mia” (Pathology). 


“Hepatic pathology in chronic 
splenomegaly-experimental 
. and 


study" (Pathology). 
“The effects of lowered nutri- 


tional intake on the nutriture ` 


of pregnant women and their 
offspring” (Nutrition and 
Dietetics). 


D.Phil. (Agriculture) 


“Cytogenetical studies in the 
Gonus oryza” (Agriculture). ° 


“Investigation on the culture 
and seed production of certain 
temperate vegetables - under 
West Bengal conditions” 
(Agriculture). 


(iar. 


Date of admission 
to the degree by 
the Syndicate. 


9th February, 
- 71963 
2nd March, 1963 


>_clinico-pathological . 


6th August, 1963 


9th February, 1963 


24th August, 1963 


CANDIDATES ADMITTED TO THE DOCTORATE DEGREES 


(Between 16th December, 1963 and ‘31st January, 1964) 


Sm. Sumitra Sen, 49/B, 
Sankaripara Road, 


Caleutta—25. 


Syamapada Pal, 
logy 
Midnapore 
Midnapore. 


G.’  Gopalan © Nayar, 
Scientific Officer, Biology 
Division, Richardson 
and Cruddas Building, 
Byculle, Bombay—8. 


Regula Rama Mohana Rao, 
Dept. of Chemistry, 


Department, 
College, 


Room No.- 53, Univer- - 


sity College of Science, 


92, Acharyya Praphulle- - 


chandra Road, Calcutta, 


Radhakanta Mandal, Dept. 
-of Chemistry, Bose Insti- 
tute, 93/1, Acharyya 

` Praphullechandra Road, 
Calcutta —9. 


Physio- * 


D.Phil. (Science) 


"Cytotaxonomio studies in 
members of Nymphacacear- 
-and study. of chromosome 
breakage” due to  orecin 
treatment" (Botany). x: - 


“Studies -in -Physiological and: 


Pharmacological . charaoteris.- ` 


tios of certain synthetic . 
Hypoglycaemic agents" 
. (Physiology). 


“Cytogenetic responses of X. —, 


Gamma and Beta-Radiations 
On Sesamum ‘and Brassica 
and an analysis of Induced 
Mutations” (Botany). 4 


“Studies on fused carbon Finge" 
(Pure Chemistry). 


“Biosynthesis of Nucleic acids 
. ani proteins” ` cnn 
p^ z Chemistry)... ` 


20th December; 
1963 


28th December, 
1963. ` 


1964] 


Name of candidates and local 


83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 


87. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


address. 
Manaskumar Chatto- 
padhyay, Silicate 
Laboratory, Dept. of 
Applied Chemistry, Uni- 
versity College of 


Technology, 92, Acharyya 
Praphullachandra Road, 
Caleutta—9. 

Sm. Chapala Sarkar, 1, 

. Karbala Tank Lane, 
Calcutta—6. 

Sm. Sila Chattopadhyay 
(Mrs. Mukhopadhyay), 
Saha Institute of Nuclear 
Physics, 92, Acharyya 
Praphullachandra Road, 
Caloutta-—9. 

Jaydebkumar Ray, Chemis- 
try Department, Univer- 
sity of California, Los 
Angeles—24, California, 
U.S.A. 

Prenabkumer Pal, 16/2A, 
Banamali Chatterjee 
Street, Calcutta—2. 


- 


NOTIFICATIONS 


"Title of the thesis 


“Some investigations on Pozzo- 


lanie materials’ (Applied 
Chemistry). 
“Comparative histochemical 


study of liver in Vertebrates” 
(Zoology 

“Studies on Yeast extract with 
different physical arc ae 
(Pure Physics). 


“Investigations of the subject 
triplet transitions in some 
substituted benzene com- 


pounds” (Pure Physics). 
“Studies on stability and 
electrical ^ properties of 


Colloids” (Pure Chemistry). 


D.Phil. (Agriculture) 


Nilachal Ray, Department 
of Agriculture, Univor- 
sity of Calcutta, 35, 
Ballygunge Circular 
Road, Caleutta—19. 


Bhudeb Chaudhuri, Asstt. 


Professor of Bengali, 
Presidency College, 
Calcutta—12. 

Mukunde Madhava Sharma, 


32, University Campus, 
P.O. Gauhati University, 
Assam. 

Sunilbaran Bandyo- 
padhyay, 156/E-5, 
Acharyys Praphulla- 
chandra Road, Calcutta 
—é6. 

Jayantakumar Goswami, 
34/2D, J. K. Mitra Road, 
Caleutta—37. 


Sukumar Ghosh, 137/2, 
Indra Biswas Road, 
Caleutte—2. 


"Physiological and genetical 
studies in rice” (Agriculture). 


D.Phil. (Arts) 


“Bangla Sabityer Chhota galpa- 
O-galpakar" (Bengali). 


“The Dhvani theory in Sanskrit 
Poetics” (Sanskrit). 


“Unabimsa Satebdir Bangla 
Samaj O Girish Chandrer 
Natak" (Bengali). 


“Unavimsa Satabdir Bangla 
Prahasane samaj chitra” 
(Bengali). 

D.Phil. (Medical) 

“Histochemical changes in the 


tissues of different types of 
Leprons lesions” (Pathology). 


825 


Date of admission 
to the degree by 
the Syndicate, 


Do. 


llth 


Janu: 
1964. Ed 


Do. 


28th ^ December, 
1963. 


28th December, 
1963. ` 


Do. 


4th January, 1964 


28th December, 


1963 


CANDIDATES ADMITTED TO THE DOCTORATE DEGREES 
(Between Ist February, 1963 and 14th February, 1964) 


Sm. Anjali Sen, 42C, Lake 
Temple Road, Calcutta 
-—129. 


D.Phil. (Arts) 


“Life and work of Murshid Quli 
Khan” (History). 


7th February, 1964 


x 


826 THE 


Nams of candidates and local 


address. 


32. Sm. Pratibha Agrawal, 

85, Chowringhes Road, 

: ` Caleutta— 320. 
33. Debabrata 

padhyay, Department, of 


Psychology, University 
College of Science, 92, 
Acharyya Praphulla- 


chandra Road, Calcutta 


—9, 


88, Anilranjan Saha,  31B, 
s Maharaja Tagore Road, 
Caleuttà—31. 


89. Mihirkumar Saha, Kalyan- 
nagar, P.O. Rabara, 
Dist. 24.Parganas. 


90, Asisranjan Mukhopadhyay, 


9/1, Chanditala Lane, 
Tollygunge, Caleutta—. 
40 š 


91. Ajitkumar Mandal, 35, 
` ` Kundu Lane, Belgachia, 
Calcutta—37. 


92. Sm. Arati. Sarkar, 35, 
Pratapaditya 
Caleutta-—20. 


Bandyo- 


Place, . 


CALCUTTA REVIEW 


Title of the thesis 


"Hindi idioms—a study" 


(Hindi).- : 


“Attitude and other personality 
traits of unemployed and 
employed undergraduates: a 
comparative study” (Psycho- 


logy). 


D.Phil. (Science) 


“Some studies on applications. 
of Transistors (the Transistor 
Beta-phase-shift 
and related problems) 
(Radio ‘Physics and Electro- 


nies). 

“Incorporation of end groups in 
high polymens and their 
detection" (Pure Chemistry). 

"Identification of free radical 
intermediates by ` trapping 
them as polymer end groups” 
(Pure Chemistry). 

“Studies on soils cropped with 
jute with special reference 
to the changes in the nutrient 
status” (Pure Chemistry). 

“Studies on the development of 
improved strains of Asper- 
gillus niger for Citric’ acid- 
production” (Botany). 


(man. 


Date of admission 
to the degree by 
the Syndicate. 


Do.. i 


Do. 


"th February, 1964 


oscillator .. 


Do. 


Do. 


7th February, 1964 
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- Pub. 21. le 


New Publications of Univers of Calcutta | 
1. Nepali Language—Its History and Development, by. Dr. Daya- p 
. Anand Srivastava, M.A., D.PHil. Royal.8vo pp. 146-24. 1969. 
i Tis. 10.00 
pea zu TR into the Nature and Function of Art, by Dr. 8. K. 
|o C Nandi, M.A., LL.B., D.Phil. Royal 8vo pp. 186. ..1902. ` 
Rs. 10.00 
Yidyapatie Siva- git ( faatetfea faaie ) (in Bengali), Edited by |: 
Sri Sudhir Chandra Majumdar, B.A. D/Dy 16mo pp. 160+ 
l Chart. 162. Rs. 4.00 
Bangalar Vaishnav-bhavapanna Musalman Kavi ( qatata Cq34- 
SINT AANA f4) (in Bengah), by Sri Jatindra Mohan 
Bhattacharyya, M.A. - D/Dy 16mo pp. 188,- 1909. Hs. 5.00 
. Bangla 'Bhashatattver Bhumika («xke irem gei) (n 
Bengali), (7th Edition), by Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee, M.A., 
D.Lit. Special size lómo pp. 194. 1962. lis. 3.50 
‘Dasarathi Rayer Panchali (vwi«af4 «tta "bif ) “in Bengali), 
Edited by Sri Haripada Chakravarti, M.\., D Phil. D/Cr. 8vo 
pp. 8464-256. 1962. .. Hs. 15.C0 
Kavikankan-chandi, Part I (afin. sd, *X wi) (in Bengali) 
(Znd: Edition), Edited by Dr. Srikumar Banerjee, M A., Ph.D: 
and Sri Biswapati Choudhury, M.A. D/Dy 16mo pp. 453-+62. 
1962. Rs. 10 50 
Elements of the Science of Language (8rd Edition), -by Dr. I. J. 
8. Taraporewala, B.A., Ph.D. Barrister-at-Law, D/Dy 16mo 
pp. 6504-84 4-8 charts. 1962. I Rs. 20,00 
A History of Sanskrit Literature (Classical Period), Vol. 1 
(2nd Edition), by Dr. 8. N. Das Gupta, C.I.E., M.A., Ph.D., 
D.Litt. and Dr. 8. K. De, M.A. D.Lit. “Royal 8vo 
pp. xxix +833. 1962. : Rs. 30.00 
10... Sri Bhakti-Sandarbhah of Sri-Sri Jiva Goswami ( efex«$:— 
AAAA, wen ate, sists Aga) (in Bengali), 
Edited by Pt. -Radbaraman Goswami Vedantabhushan and 
Sri Krishnagopal Goswami, M.A., P.R.S., Sastri, Smriti- 
Miuiansatirtha. Royal 8vo pp. 616--654. 1962. Rs. 20.00 
11. The Buddha (Kamala. Lectures) by U Nu.  D/Demy 16mo 
.pp. 140 +14. 1961. Rs 8.50 
19. Bharatiya O Paschattya Darsan (Indian and Western Philosophy 
in Bengali) —By Satis Chandra Chatterjee, M.A., Ph.D. D/Dy | 
16mo pp. 366 +18. 1963. : < "Rs. 7.50 
Publication Department, I : 
48; »Hazrá. Road, Caleutta 19. 
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